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Carlyle  said,  in  his  Hero  Worship,  that  not  attempt  here  to  answer.  In  many  res- 
the  appreciation  of  Goethe  in  this  country  pects  it  may  be  that  he  still  continues,  to 
must  be  left  to  future  times  ;  and  when  he  the  majority  of  our  reading  public,  as  great 
made  the  remark,  there  seemed  reason  a  mystery  as  he  was  before ;  and  there  are 
enough  for  it.  We  well  remember  ten  or  not  a  few  points  of  view  in  which  he  is,  and, 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  dijficulty  with  which  we  believe,  will  continue  to  be,  a  mystery 
Goethe’s  very  name  was  pronounced  by  to  the  Germans  themselves.  But  although 
Englishmen.  What  was  to  become  of  the  we  may  be  disposed  to  dismiss  a  portion  of 
h  in  the  middle,  or  the  e  at  the  end,  no  one  Goethe’s  writings  as  incomprehensible  for 
could  tell ;  and  the  diphthong  was  an  ob-  the  present,  and  to  regard  other  parts  of 
Stacie  as  insurmountable  as  the  Pentogram-  them  as  not  without  the  need  of  those  com¬ 
ma  on  the  threshold  of  Faust’s  study.  All  mentaries  which  they  have  so  largely  receiv- 
this,  however,  has  been  changed  within  the  ed  at  the  hands  ot  his  countrymen,  both 
last  few  years,  and  there  is  not  now  aboard-  in  the  shape  of  lectures  and  of  books,*  we 

ing-school  girl  of  fiiteen,  to  whom  the  name  *  We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  ihe  in- 
of  the  great  German  bard  is  not  as  familiar  dustry  with  which  the  Germans  have  commented 
as  that  of  her  own  music-master.  Whether  on  the  Faust  alone  ; — Cams,  Briefe  iiber  Goethe’s 

much  real  progress  has  been  made  in  pene-  (F.)  Andeutungen  uW  Smn 

...  °  .  r  .1  1**^1  und  Zusammenhang  des  Iten  und  2ten  Theils  der 

trating  the  deeper  nature  of  the  profound-  Xragodie  Faust,  1837 ;  Ddntzer,  Goethe’s  Faust  in 
est  of  poets,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  seiner  Einheit  und  Ganzheitdargestellt,  1836;£nA, 
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should  do  little  justice  to  the  many-sided- ! 
ness  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  him 
if  we  forgot  that,  whilst  he  is  the  deepest 
and  the  most  abstruse,  he  is  also  the  most 
popular  of  all  modem  poets.  He  has  a 
language  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the  | 
few :  and  the  avenues  which  lead  to  the  i 
temple  in  which  he  has  preserved  the  hid- 1 
den  treasures  of  his  genius,  are  strewed  with ! 
the  fairest  and  the  tenderest  flowers.  Whilst  i 
we  are  marvelling  at  the  almost  prophetic  * 
sagacity  with  which  he  enters  into  the  feel-  i 
iflgs  of  a  learned  misanthrope,  in  whose  | 
eyes  knowledge  has  become  worthless  from ' 
its  very  familiarity,  we  are,  by  a  gradual 
and  insensible  transition,  led  to  weep  over 
the  sorrows  of  a  village  maiden  who  hasj 
stumbled  on  the  very  threshold  of  life  and ' 
enjoyment.  In  one  page  we  have  matter  I 
which  may  give  pause  to  the  most  thought-  j 
ful — the  next  transports  us  from  the  region 
of  intelligence  into  the  very  innermost  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  natural  heart.  It  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  determine  with  which  of 
these  two  departments  of  our  nature  Goethe 
was  most  thoroughly  conversant.  In  the 
general  case  we  find  that  men  who  have 
cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  their  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  either  in  order  that  they 
may  apply  them  to  some  department  of 
learning  or  science,  or  that,  as  metaphy-' 
sicians,  they  may  make  them  the  subject  of| 
their  own  contemplations,  have  done  so  to ' 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  their  aflfec-  > 
tions  and  their  passions.  They  are  for  the 
most  part,  amiable,  and  even  kind-hearted  ;  | 
for  this  simple  reason,  that,  giving  them¬ 
selves  little  trouble  about  the  love  or  the 
hatred  of  others,  and  their  evil  propensities 
being  curbed  by  their  continual  occupa-! 
tions,  the  kindlier  feelings  which  prepon¬ 
derate  in  most  natures  are  left  to  a  free  and 
unconscious  exercise.  They  seldom  mingle 
at  all  in  the  affairs  of  life,  because  they 
take  little  interest  in  them  either  one  way 
or  another ;  and  if  they  do  so  it  is  general¬ 
ly  on  the  side  of  friendship,  because  it  is 
less  troublesome,  on  the  whole,  to  do  a 
kindness  than  an  injury — the  latter  can  al¬ 
ways  be  omitted  with  advantage,  and  the 
“  laissez  aller”  is  their  rule  in  such  mat- 

Briefe  iiber  Goethe’s  Faust,  1S37;  Falk,  Goethe 
im  personnlichen  Umgange  ;  Lucas  (Dr.)  Ueberden 
dichterischen  Plan  von  Goethe’s  Faust;  Rauch, 
Vorlesungen  iiber  Goethe’s  Faust,  1832 ;  ^honbom 
(Dt,  G.),  Zur  Verstandigung  liber  Goethe’s  Faust, 
1838 ;  &huharth,  Vorlesungen  liber  Goethe’s  Faust, 
1830;  Weisse  (C.  H.),  Kritik  und  Erlautungen  des 
Faust,  1837  ;  Rotzcher,  Der  Zweite  Theil  des  Goe- 
ihischen  Faust,  1840. 


ters,  to  which  they  do  not  willingly  make  an 
exception  Poets  and  romancers,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  all  that  class  of  men  whose 
aim  is  happiness  rather  than  knowledge, 
are  usually,  almost  "entirely,  the  creatures 
of  impulse — their  converse  is  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  heart — they  are  dragged  hither 
and  thither  by  their  passions — they  cannot 
live  without  sympathy — and  even  hatred  is 
less  intolerable  than  indifference.  As  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  class,  Rousseau  and  Byron  at 
once  suggest  themselves.  Under  neither 
of  these  categories  can  Goethe  be  ranked, 
for,  in  truth,  he  belonged  almost  equally  to 
both.  With  the  single  exception  of  his 
profession,  which  was  the  Law,  there  was, 
we  believe,  no  department  of  mental  exer¬ 
tion,  even  the  most  unpoetical,  in  which  he 
had  not  labored  vigorously  during  some 
period  or  other  of  his  long  life. 

In  these  multifarious  occupations  he  en¬ 
gaged,  not  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
might  direct,  but  as  he  considered  most 
suitable  for  the  preservation  of  his  mental 
equanimity.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of 
Schiller’s  death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  for  days  applied  himself  to  sci¬ 
entific  research.  Even  his  works  of  ima¬ 
gination  were  engaged  in,  less  with  a  view 
to  the  gratification  than  to  the  government 
of  his  passions.  Werther's  Leiden^  it  is 
well  known,  were  written  for  the  purpose — 
and  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  mind  of 
the  author  from  that  morbid  sentimentality 
so  characteristic  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  Wahrheit  und  Diofitung^  he  mentions 
that  so  early  as  during  his  residence  in 
Leipsic,  he  formed  the  habit  of  turning 
whatever  exalted  or  depressed  him,  or 
otherwise  much  affected  him,  into  a  picture 
or  poem  in  order,  he  says,  as  it  were  to 
!  balance  accounts  with  his  own  mind — to  set 
I  himself  to  rights  with  the  external  world, 
i  His  aversion  to  violent  emotions  he  is  said 
!  to  have  inherited  from  his  mother ;  but 
,  whencesoever  it  came,  the  mode  which  he 
adopted  to  preserve  the  mastery  over  his 
I  feelings,  whilst  it  proved  their  strength, 

I  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  he  was 
j  disposed  to  be  their  slave.  His  whole  life 
’  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  men- 
'  tal  observations  and  psychological  experi¬ 
ments;  and  his  own  emotions  he  regarded 
I  only  as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  be¬ 
come  more  intimately  acquainted  with  what 
he  wished  to  study,  and  to  portray.  His 
I  true  position  was  that  of  an  observer ;  and 
the  duties  belonging  to  it  he  was  equally 
i  ready  to  exercise  upon  himself  and  upon 
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others.  Had  the  emotional  part  of  his 
nature  been  less  powerful  than  it  was,  the 
range  of  his  observation  would  have  been  ^ 
narrowed  ;  had  it  been  less  under  subjec- 1 
tion,  the  power  of  observing  would  have! 
been  lost.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  faculty ; 
of  immediately  converting  the  subjective 
into  the  objective ;  and  the  marvellous 
truth  of  the  latter  is  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  intensity  of  i 
the  former.  In  him  we  have  the  singular,  | 
and,  we  believe,  unparalleled  phenomenon,  j 
of  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  a  poet 
united  with  the  faculties  of  a  cool  and  dis¬ 
passionate  observer.  It  is  no  doubt  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  the  union  of  elements  usu¬ 
ally  so  antagonistic  ;  and  to  those  who 
are  partially  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Goethe,  but  who  have  devoted  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  of  his  most  singular 
character,  it  will  seem  incredible  that  beings 
so  perfectly  natural,  often  so  childlike  in 
their  simplicity  as  the  imaginary  characters 
whom  we  everywhere  meet  in  his  pages, 
should  be  the  creations  of  an  observer. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  continually  bearing  in 
mind,  that  whilst  he  observed  he  also  sym¬ 
pathized.  If  he  had  been  a  mere  vulgar 
observer, — one,  that  is,  who  is  continually 
on  the  watch  for  phenomena,  he  would,  like 
most  men  of  that  character,  have  made  few 
discoveries,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
he  would  have  had  little  to  observe  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
emotion  and  passion  merely,  his  characters 
like  those  of  Byron,  would  have  been  color- 1 
ed  by  the  medium  of  his  own  imagination, : 
through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
he  would  have  seen  them.  But,  uniting  in 
himself  the  apparently  incompatible  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  one  character  and  of  the 
other,  the  seeming  paradox  was  explained,  i 
and  what  he  felt  intensely,  he  saw  andi 
painted  in  the  light  of  nature  alone.  We! 
may  picture  to  ourselves  Goethe  the  philo- 1 
sopher,  sitting  serene  upon  a  rock,  looking  i 
quietly  down  upon  the  troubled  sea  which 
agitated  the  heart  of  Goethe  the  man. 

It  is  to  this  double  nature,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  to  the  unwearied  perseverance 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  it  gave  him,  that  we  have  to 
ascribe  the  wonderful  truth  of  Goethe’s 
imaginary  characters.  From  the  minute 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind  in  every  possible 
condition,  from  indifference  up  to  the  most 
violent  emotion,  and  from  the  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  which  opened  to  him  the  minds  of  i 


others,  and  enabled  him  to  reproduce  their 
feelings  within  himself,  he  could  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  an  imaginary  character,  as 
to  say  with  something  little  short  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  what  his  or  her  mental  state  in  any 
given  circumstances  would  be.  In  working 
out  a  tragedy,  therefore,  he  drew  less  upon 
his  fancy  than  upon  his  positive  knowledge  ; 
the  data  being  given  or  assumed,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  within  his  own  mind  the  means  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  certain  and  infallible  result ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  in  perusing  his  work, 
we  feel  not  as  if  it  were  giving  us  the  fruits 
of  his  imagination,  but  as  if  it  were  relating 
to  us  what  had  positively  been.  He  does 
i  not  create  to  us  beings  who  might  have  ex- 
j  isted  had  man  been  differently  organized, 

I  or  more  highly  endowed  ;  but  he  places  be¬ 
ings,  such  as  do  exist,  in  imaginary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  then  he  lays  open  before 
us  the  whole  workings  of  their  hearts.  We 
are  astonished,  not  at  meeting  with  new  and 
unknown  natures,  hut  at  seeing  the  whole 
instead  of  the  half  of  that  nature  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar. 

From  these  observations  it  will  he  seen, 

I  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Goethe  in 
the  light  of  what  may  he  called  a  poetic 
realist.  His  first  endeavor  seems  ever  to 
have  been  to  obtain  the  most  intimate  pos¬ 
sible  union  with  the  person  who  for  the 
time  had  awakened  his  enthusiasm — to  en¬ 
ter  into  his  very  nature,  and  to  live  his  life. 
When  thus  saturated  as  it  were  with  the 
feelings  of  a  real  character,  his  marvellous 
objectivity  came  immediately  to  his  aid, 
and  the  imaginary  being  rose  like  an  exha¬ 
lation  from  his  own  mind.  This  we  shall 
scarcely  illustrate  better,  than  by  tracing 
the  origin  of  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  female  characters. 

From  the  perfect  candor  with  which 
Goethe  has  laid  before  us  the  history  of  his 
early  loves,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  it  was  that  he  contrived  to  be¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
shade  of  womanly  feeling  in  general,  but 
also  to  trace,  for  the  most  part,  the  sources 
from  which  his  individual  characters  were 
derived.  In  some  cases  he  has  given  us 
direct  information  on  this  point — in  others 
he  has  left  the  resemblance  to  be  traced 
by  the  ingenuity  of  his  readers. 

In  poets  and  in  painters,  and  perhaps  in 
men  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  object  of 
their  first  sincere  attachment  furnishes  not 
a  few  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  character  which  continues  through  life, 
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for  them  to  be  most  attractive.  Their 
ideal  woman,  however  exalted  and  refined 
by  their  own  further  development,  will 
continue  to  bear  a  sisterly  resemblance  to 
their  first  love.  Who  can  fail  to  recognise, 
even  in  the  most  spiritual  of  Raphael’s 
later  creations,  the  fair-haired  Madonnas 
of  his  earliest  time  ?  We  may  conceive  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  as  representing  the 
glorified  body  of  the  “  bella  Giardiniere.” 

A  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  early 
days  of  the  prince  of  painters,  would  pro¬ 
bably  reveal  to  us  the  simple  story  of  some 
yellow-haired  daughter  of  Urbino,  whom 
he  had  wooed  on  the  breezy  heights  of  the 
Apennines,  while  yet  he  listened  to  the  in¬ 
structions  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  old  Pietro 
Perugino,  and  whose  recompense  for  many  | 
an  hour  of  youthful  bliss  has  been,  that  her 
image  has  been  consecrated  by  the  hands  of 
her  lover,  and  for  ever  entwined  with  the 
highest  conceptions  which  men  in  after 
times  were  to  form  of  sacred  beauty.  In 
the  other  great  painters,  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  can  trace  something  analogous, — the  de¬ 
licately  sensual  air  which  characterizes  the 
whole  of  Correggio’s  women — the  sunny  glow 
of  wanton  life  and  joy  which  warms  those 
of  Titian — and  the  mild  and  saint-like 
spirit  which  is  shed  over  Murillo’s  virgins, 
seem  to  mark  them  out  as  three  distinct 
families  of  beautiful  sisters,  in  each  of  whom 
we  can  trace  the  resemblance  to  some  com¬ 
mon  parent.  They  have  each,  in  short, 
what  is  called  a  type^  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  that  which  we  have  suggested. 

In  the  little  story  of  Goethe’s  childish 
passion  for  the  Frankfort  Gretchen,  and  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  her  per¬ 
son  and  character,  one  can  detect  many  of 
the  features  which  peculiarly  distinguish  his 
females.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  Gretchen  in  Faust  in ' 
more  than  the  name ;  and  as  the  prototype 
of  this — at  once  the  simplest  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  sisterhood — it  will  probably 
not  be  out  of  place  if  we  should  introduce 
her  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  al¬ 
ready  have  made  her  acquaintance.  Whilst 
still  a  school-boy  at  Frankfort,  and  living  in 
his  father’s  house,  Goethe  informs  us  that  he 
accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  seve¬ 
ral  boys  of  a  lower  rank  of  life  than  that  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  chief  reason  for 
frequenting  their  society  seems  to  have  been 
the  passion  which  even  at  this  early  age, 
he  possessed,  for  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  men  in  all 
the  positions  of  life  ;  and  the  tie  which 


bound  them  to  him,  besides  the  pride  of 
associating  with  a  person  above  their  rank, 
was  his  poetical  talent,  which  even  then 
had  begun  to  show  itself,  and  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  more 
tardy  invention,  in  the  manner  in  which 
another  great  poet  is  said  to  have  done  to 
that  of  a  great  king.  He  was  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  a  small  mystifi¬ 
cation,  by  supplying  them  with  verses 
which  they  sent  to  the  sweetheart  of  one  of 
their  number ;  and  his  ready  wit  also  con¬ 
tributed  the  responses  to  his  own  effusions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  little  piece  of  boyish 
wickedness,  his  friends  had  invited  him,  on 
one  occasion,  to  take  part  in  a  small  sup¬ 
per  party  in  a  tavern,  and  here  it  was  that 
he  encountered  the  object  of  his  first  at¬ 
tachment  in  the  humble  capacity  of  the 
bar-maid.  We  should  probably  injure  the 
beautiful  noire  description  which  he  has 
given  us  of  the  whole  scene  more  by  a  para¬ 
phrase,  than  even  by  an  imperfect  transla¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor  to 
present  it  to  our  readers  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  its  original  coloring.  Speaking 
of  the  trick  which  they  were  engaged  in 
playing  off  on  their  companion,  he  says, — 

“  My  natural  good-heartedness  left  me  little 
pleasure  in  such  a  wicked  deception,  and  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  same  theme  began  already  to  dis¬ 
gust  me.  I  should  certainly  have  spent  a  tiresome 
evening,  if  an  unexpected  apparition  had  not 
brought  me  suddenly  to  life.  When  we  came,  we 
found  the  table  already  covered — tidy  and  nice, 
and  supplied  with  a  passable  quantity  of  wine. 

We  took  our  seats,  anfl  remained  alone,  there 
being  no  need  for  service.  At  last,  however,  as 
the  wine  ran  short,  one  of  the  party  called  for  the 
servant,  but  instead  of  her,  there  came  a  girl  of 
uncommon,  and  indeed,  when  one  considered  her 
position,  of  incredible  beauty.  ‘  What  do  you 
want  ?’  she  said,  after  she  had  greeted  us  with  a 
friendly  good  evening ;  *  the  girl  is  ill,  and  has 
gone  to  bed.  Can  I  serve  you  ?* — ‘  We  want 
wine,’  said  one  of  them  ;  ‘  will  you  go  and  get  us 
a  couple  of  bottles,  like  a  good  girl  ?’ — ‘  Do  it, 
Gretchen,’  said  another ;  ‘  it’s  only  a  kitten’s  jump 
over  the  way.’ — ‘  Why  not  ?’  said  the  girl,  and 
taking  a  couple  of  empty  bottles  from  the  table, 
she  ran  out  of  the  room.  Her  figure,  seen  from 
behind,  was  even  more  fascinating.  The  little 
cap  sat  so  neatly  on  her  pretty  little  head,  which 
a  slender  neck  united  in  the  most  charming  way 
with  her  delicate  shoulders.  Everything  about 
her  seemed  perfection  ;  and  now  that  the  attention 
was  no  longer  attracted  and  fettered  by  the  sin¬ 
cere  quiet  eye  and  the  sweet  mouth,  one  could 
follow  at  leisure  the  effect  of  her  whole  figure. 

1  reproached  my  companions  for  sending  the  pret¬ 
ty  child  out  alone  into  the  night,  but  they  only 
laughed  at  me,  and  I  was  speedily  consoled  by  her 
reappearance,  for  the  tapster’s  was  only  on  the  1 1 
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other  side  of  the  street.  ‘Now,  in  return  you 
must  come  and  join  us,’  said  one  of  them  to  the 
girl.  She  did  so ;  but  alas  !  she  did  not  sit  beside 
me.  When  she  had  drunk  a  glass  to  our  healths, 
she  left  us  with  the  advice  that  w'e  should  not 
remain  very  long,  and  above  all  not  to  get  loud^  as 
the  old  mother  was  just  going  to  bed.  It  was  not 
her  mother,  but  the  mother  of  our  landlady.” 

We  have  here  a  picture  worthy  of  an  ar¬ 
tist’s  pencil.  The  little  old  Frankfort 
Schenkcy  with  its  smoky  walls  and  its  oaken 
rafters,  the  boys  around  the  table,  and  the 
beautiful  features  of  the  youthful  Goethe, 
beaming  with  the  glow  of  a  first  emotion, 
as  he  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  their 
lovely  attendant,  form  an  ensemble^  which 
seems  to  want  nothing  but  the  touch  of 
genius  to  transfer  it  from  the  page  to  the 
canvas,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  most 
charming  cabinet-picture : — 

“  The  ima^e  of  this  maiden,”  he  says,  “fol¬ 
lowed  me,  sleeping  and  waking,  wherever  I  w’ent. 
It  was  the  first  permanent  impression  which  a  fe¬ 
male  nature  had  made  upon  me ;  and  since  I  nei¬ 
ther  could  find,  nor  was  willing  to  seek,  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  seeing  her  again  in  the  house,  I  went  to 
church  for  her  sake,  and  was  not  long  in  discover¬ 
ing  where  she  sat,  and  thus  I  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunity,  during  the  long  Protestant  service,  of 
gazing  at  her  till  I  was  satisfied.  When  the  con¬ 
gregation  dispersed,  I  had  not  coumge  to  speak  to 
her,  far  less  to  accompany  her  home,  but  was 
transported  with  joy  when,  by  a  little  nod  of  her 
head,  she  seemed  to  return  my  greeting.’’ 

His  hopes  of  a  second  meeting,  however, 
were  destined  to  be  gratified  at  no  distant 
period.  His  friends  were  pressing  him  for 
an  answer  to  the  love-epistle,  and  as  the 
recompense,  he  knew,  would  be  another 
sight  of  Gretchen,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  did  not  idle  over  his  task. 

“  I  set  to  work  immediately,”  he  says,  “  and 
thought  of  everything  that  would  be  most  agree¬ 
able  to  me  if  Gretchen  were  to  write  it.  I 
thmight  that  I  had  succeeded  so  thoroughly,  in 
writing  every  part  of  it  as  if  it  had  proceeded  out 
of  her  person,  her  nature,  her  manner,  and  her 
mind,  that  I  could  not  restrain  the  wish  that  it 
might  really  be  so;  and  1  lost  myself  in  rapture 
at  the  very  thought  that  something  of  the  kind 
might  really  he  addressed  by  her  to  me.  In  this 
way  I  succeeiled  in  mystifying  myself,  whilst  1 
was  engaged  in  making  another  ridiculous,  and  it 
was  destined  that  1  should  yet  be  rewarded  for  my 
jMins,  with  many  a  joy  and  many  a  sorrow. 
When  I  was  again  called  on  for  the  piece,  1  was 
ready,  and  promised,  and  di»l  not  fail  to  come  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Only  one  of  the  youths  had 
arrived;  Gretchen  was  silting  at  the  window 
spinning,  and  the  old  mother  was  going  about 


through  the  house.  The  young  man  requested 
that  1  would  read  my  production  aloud.  I  did  so, 
and  not  without  emotion,  while  1  peeped  over  the 
paper  from  time  to  time  at  the  beautiful  child; 
and  when  I  imagined  that  I  perceived  a  certain 
restlessness  in  her  manner,  and  a  slight  blush  on 
her  cheek,  I  read  in  a  clearer  and  more  lively 
manner  the  parts  which  expressed  what  I  wished 
that  she  had  addressed  to  me.  My  friend,  who  had 
often  interrupted  me  with  his  commendations,  at 
last  requested  that  I  would  make  some  slight 
alterations.  They  had  chiefly  reference  to  those 
parts  which  indeed  suited  better  for  Gretchen’s 
condition  than  for  that  of  the  girl  from  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  come,  who  was  of  a  good 
family,  wealthy,  well  known,  and  respected  in 
the  town.  VVTren  the  young  man  had  pointed  out 
to  me  the  pas-^ages  which  he  wished  to  have 
altered,  and  had  brought  me  writing  materials,  he 
took  his  leave  of  us  for  a  short  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  engagement,  and  I  remained  sitting 
at  a  bench  against  the  wall,  behind  the  large  table, 
trying  my  alterations  upon  the  large  slate  which 
usually  lay  in  the  window  for  writing  the  reckon¬ 
ings  upon,  and  on  which  also  those  who  came 
and  went  used  to  inform  each  other  of  their  mo¬ 
tions.  1  had  been  laboring  for  some  time  in 
vain,  writing  and  rubbing  out  again,  when  at  last, 
losing  patience,  I  called  out,  ‘it  won’t  do  any  way !’ 

‘  So  much  the  better,’  said  Gretchen,  firmly,  ‘  1 
should  be  very  well  pleased  if  it  did’nt  do  at  all ; 
you  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  tricks.’ 
She  rose  from  her  wheel,  and  coming  to  the  table 
beside  me,  she  read  me  a  lecture  with  great  good 
sense  and  good  feeling.  ‘  The  thing  seems  an 
innocent  jest,’  she  said ;  ‘  it  is  a  jest,  but  not  an 
innocent  one.  I  can  remember  more  than  one 
occasion  where  our  young  people  came  into  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  consequence  of  such  a 
piece  of  mischief.’ — ‘But  what  shall  I  do  1 
replied ;  ‘  the  letter  is  written,  and  they  trust  to 
my  altering  it.’ — ‘  Believe  me,*  she  said,  ‘  and 
don’t  alter  it  at  all ;  indeed  the  better  way  is,  that 
you  take  it  back,  put  it  into  your  pocket,  and  go 
away  and  try  to  put  the  affair  to  rights  through 
the  intervention  of  your  friend.  I  will  also  say  a 
little  word  on  the  occasion;  for  look  you, though 
I  am  a  poor  girl,  dependent  upon  these  people,  who 
are  my  relations,  and  who,  though  they  don’t, 
it  is  true,  do  anything  that  is  positively  bad,  still 
often,  for  fun  and  for  profit,  play  many  a  desperate 
trick :  I  stood  out  against  them  with  the  last 
letter,  and  would  not  copy  it  as  they  wished ; 
they  copied  it  themselves  in  a  feigned  hand,  and 
they  may  do  the  like  by  this  one,  if  the  thing 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But  you,  a  young  man  of 
good  family,  wealthy,  and  independent,  why 
should  you  allow  yourself  to  be  made  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  carrying  out  such  an  affair,  out  of  which 
nothing  that  is  good,  and  perhaps  much  that  is 
disagreeable  for  you,  may  arise  ?*  I  was  beyond 
measure  happy  to  hear  her  thus  speak  continu¬ 
ously,  for  hitherto  she  had  only  put  in  a  w'ord  in 
the  conversation  from  time  to  lime.  My  interest 
increased  inconceivably.  I  was  no  longer  master 
of  myself,  and  replied,  ‘  I  am  not  so  independent 
as  you  think,  and  what  does  it  help  me  to  be 
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rich,  80  Jong  as  that  for  which  I  most  wish  is 
denied  me.’ 

“  She  had  taken  the  draft  of  my  poetical  epistle 
into  her  hand,  and  read  it,  half  aloud,  very  sweet¬ 
ly  and  pleasantly.  ‘  It  is  exceedingly  pretty,’  she 
said,  whilst  with  a  sort  of  na'ire  pointedness  she 
held  her  breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  *  it 
is  only  a  pity  that  it  is  not  intended  for  any  real 
use.*  ‘  That  were  indeed  much  to  be  wished,’  I 
exclaimed;  ‘  how  happy  must  he  be  who  should 
receive  from  a  girl  whom  he  really  loved  such  an 
assurance  of  her  affection.’  ‘It  would  require  a 
great  deal  to  brine;  that  about,’  she  said,  *  and  yet 
many  things  are  possible.’  *  For  example,’  I  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  if  any  one  who  knows  you,  esteems  you, 
honors  you,  and  worships  you,  were  to  lay  such 
a  sheet  before  you,  and  prayed  you  most  importu¬ 
nately,  most  heartily,  and  most  kindly,  what  would 
you  do  ?’  I  pushed  the  paper  over  to  her  which 
she  had  returned.  She  smiled — reflected  for  a 
moment — took  the  pen  and  wrote  her  name  under 
it.  1  could  not  contain  myself  for  joy.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat,  and  was  going  to  take  her  in  my 
arms.  ‘  No  kissing,’  she  said,  ‘  that  is  something 
so  vulgar,  but  loving,  if  it  be  possible.’  1  took 
the  paper,  and  put  it  carefully  past.  ‘  No  one 
shall  have  it,’  I  said,  ‘  and  the  thing  is  at  an  end. 
You  have  saved  me  !’  ‘  Now  finish  what  I  have 

begun,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  and  run  as  fast  as  you 
can,  before  the  others  come  and  bring  you  again 
into  trouble  and  embarrassment.’  I  could  not 
turn  myself  away  from  her:  but  she  entreated  me 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  taking  my  right  hand 
into  both  of  hers,  she  pressed  it  most  lovingly.  I 
was  not  far  from  tears.  I  thought  I  saw  her  eyes 
moist.  I  pressed  my  face  on  her  hands,  and  ran 
away.  In  my  whole  life  I  had  never  been  in  such 
a  state  of  distraction.” 

He  frequently  refers  afterwards,  in  the 
same  pleasing  and  natural  way,  to  this  boy¬ 
ish  attachment,  w^hich  subsisted  till  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  the  university,  when 
it  came  to  rather  a  disagreeable  termination, 
by  his  male  companions  getting  involved  in 
a  serious  scrape,  which  brought  their  doings 
under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  whole  of  his  connexion  with  them. 
His  family  as  may  be  supposed,  when  the 
matter  came  to  light,  took  effectual  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  his  further  intercourse  with 
Gretchen.  She  was  removed  from  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  he  never  saw  her  again ;  but  he 
tells  us,  that  what  wounded  his  feelings  most 
of  all  was,  that  when  the  girl  was  examin¬ 
ed  about  the  relation  that  existed  between 
them,  she  called  him  “a  child.” — “  I,”  he 
says,  “  who  regarded  myself  as  a  very 
knowing  and  adroit  young  man.” 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sensi¬ 
ble  and  very  superior  girl,  and  to  have  re¬ 
garded  him  all  along  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  love-sick  boy,  whose  precocious 
talents,  and  handsome  person,  rendered  him 


[Alay, 

a  very  agreeable  and  interesting  playfellow. 
We  know  not  whether  the  identity  of  name, 
and  the  similarity  of  position,  have  had  any 
influence  in  inducing  us  to  think,  that  there 
is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  this  girl 
and  the  Gretchen  in  Faust,  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  is  the  original  of  the 
other.  In  both,  we  find  the  same  sound, 
natural,  simple  sense,  and  deep,  true  feeling. 
They  seem  both  to  be  the  happiest  of  na¬ 
ture’s  productions,  unaided  and  uncontami¬ 
nated  by  one  single  tinge  of  art.  These 
children  of  nature,  indeed,  seem  all  along  to 
have  been  the  women  whom  Goethe  most 
loved,  holding,  as  he  did  (what,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  females,  at  all  events,  we  believe  to 
be  the  orthodox  doctrine),  that  all  training 
which  has  another  effect  than  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  their  natural  qualities  is  prejudicial, 
and  believing  that  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life  (what  Byron  calls — 

“  That  useful  sort  of  knowledge 

Which  is  acquired  in  nature’s  good  old  college,”) 

will,  in  most  cases,  accomplish  this  purely 
feminine  development  quite  as  well  as  the 
most  labored  education. 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  offer 
any  analysis  of  a  character  so  well  known 
even  to  purely  English  readers  as  the  Mar¬ 
garet  in  Faust.  The  natural  buoyancy  of 
her  innocent  heart,  when  she  is  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  at  once  secures  our  affections 
and  our  sympathies.  She  is  the  “  May 
Queen”  of  Tennyson,  with  something  more 
of  thought  and  character  ;  and  the  deep  pa¬ 
thos  of  the  latter  scenes  in  which  she  mourns 
over  her  fall,  is  unequalled  by  anything 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  language. 
Her  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  above  all,  is  so 
perfectly  heart-rending  in  its  deep  and  ten¬ 
der  grief,  that  we  believe  very  few  who  un¬ 
derstand  it  in  the  original,  and  are  capable 
of  feeling  at  all,  would  undertake  to  read  it 
aloud  with  dry  eyes.*  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  perfect  art¬ 
lessness  with  which  Goethe  has  succeeded 
in  investing  this  marvellous  creation,  that 
althouffh  every  actress  of  note  in  Germany, 
since  its  first  publication  till  the  present  day, 
has  attempted  to  personate  it,  not  one  has 
succeeded  in  so  far  laying  aside  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  art,  as  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 

♦We  make  no  apology  for  the  foll(»wing  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  celebrated  scene,  notwithstanding  that 
some  sixty  or  seventy  versions  of  it  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  As  they  are  all  confe.‘isedlr  faulty,  we  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  making  one  effort  more  in 
behalf  of  the  English  reader.  If  we  fail,  we  shall 
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the  public.  Mephistopheles  has  been  acted 
to  perfection,  and  some  have  even  been  tole¬ 
rably  successful  with  Faust ;  but  although 
Margaret  appears  on  the  stage,  in  all,  only 
some  five  or  six  times,  and  although  all  she 
utters,  including  her  two  little  songs,  might 
be  spoken  with  ease  in  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
yet  the  reproducstion  of  her  character  in  an 
animated  form  is  a  difficulty,  which  as  yet 
has  been  found  insurmountable.  From  the 
general  character  of  Jenny  Lind’s  acting 
and  singing,  we  should  think  that  it  would 
lie  nearer  to  her,  than  to  any  of  those  w'ho 
have  hitherto  attempted  it. 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  Goethe’s  early 
attachments — at  least  of  such  as  exerted  an 
influence  on  his  literary  labors  and  his  after 
life — the  next  personage  who  presents  her¬ 
self  is  the  Friederike  of  Sesenheim,  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  two  Maries — the 
one  in  Gorlz  von  Berlichingeny  and  the  other 
in  Clavigo.  But  before  proceeding  to  this, 
the  most  notable  and  the  most  interesting:  of' 
his  youthful  passions,  as  also  that  in  which 
he  was  most  to  blame,  we  shall  present  our  I 
readers,  by  way  of  episode,  with  the  amus- 

do  so  in  company  with  many,  with  whom  we  shall 
not  feel  ashamed  to  be  classed. 

A  narrow  chamber. — An  image  of  the  “  Mater  doloro¬ 
sa”  in  a  niche  in  the  waU^  wtlk  a  vase  for  fiotcers 
before  it. 

Gretchkn. 

{^Puts  fresh  flowers  inlo  the  vase.) 

“  Thy  head  in  pity  bend, 

Mother  of  sorrows  lend 
Ear  to  my  woe. 

The  sword  within  thy  heart  who  feelest, 

A.S  in  anguish  now  thou  kneelest, 

The  cross  below. 

Now  to  God  thy  sighs  ascending, 

Comforts  now  from  him  descending 
Succor  thy  woe. 

Who  feels 

What  anguish  steals, 

To  me  through  flesh  and  bone  ; 

What  my  feeble  tongue  would  mutter, 

How  my  poor  heart  now  doth  flutter. 

Thou  canst  know,  and  thou  alone. 

To  thee  I  ever  go. 

Woe  !  woe !  woe !  woe  ! 

My  heart  is  rent  in  twain. 

When  I  would  my  matins  keep, 

1  must  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep ; 

My  head  will  burst  with  pain. 

My  tears  upon  the  window-sill 
Fell  down  like  morning  dew. 

As  from  the  eglantine  I  plucked 
These  fresh-blown  flowers  for  you. 

,  Full  bright  within  my  little  room. 

The  morning  sun  did  shine. 

Whilst  I,  bewailing  still  my  doom. 

Upon  my  bed  did  pine. 

Oh !  mother,  save  from  shame  and  woe, 

To  thee  I  ever,  ever  go ; 

Oh !  hear  thy  handmaid  low.” 


ing  anecdote  of  the  two  pretty  daughters  of 
the  Strasbourg  dancing-master. 

Goethe’s  father,  who  had  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession  w  ith  a  consi¬ 
derable  fortune  and  a  high-sounding  title, 
and  W'ho  seems  to  have  been  a  strange,  ec¬ 
centric,  and  in  many  respects  childish  old 
man,  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole 
duty  of  superintending  the  early  education 
of  his  son.  In  this  avocation  his  zeal  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  most  trifling  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  the  most  needful  acquirements, 
were  equally  important  in  his  eyes,  provided 
only  that  they  had  reference  to  Wolfgang. 
Even  dancing  was  not  beneath  his  notice ; 
and  Goethe  has  given  us  an  amusing  de¬ 
scription  of  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to 
play  on  an  old  flule-dguce.,  whilst  he  taught 
his  sister  and  him  to  stand  in  position  and 
square  their  toes,  and  himself  inculcated  his 
precepts  by  his  example.  The  instructions 
of  the  old  “  Kbniglicher  Rath,”  however, 
seemed  to  have  infused  into  the  mind  of  his 
son  no  very  passionate  fondness  for  the  fan¬ 
tastic  art ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Leipsic,  he  informs  us  that  he 
never  once  attempted  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  dire 
necessity. 

On  his  arrival  in  Strasbourg,  however, 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  want  of  this  ac¬ 
complishment,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
despising  in  the  north,  very  considerably  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  enjoyment  of  the  light¬ 
hearted  life  which  prevailed  in  the  sunny 
Alsace,  and  he  therefore  determined  forth¬ 
with  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  putting 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  professor. 
This  personage,  he  informs  us,  w  as  a  stifl* 
old  Frenchman,  whose  instructions  would 
probably  have  proved  little  more  amusing 
,  than  those  which  Goethe  had  formerly  re- 
I  ceived,  had  he  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
jthe  father  of  two  pretty  daughters.  So  soon 
I  as  the  old  gentleman  had  laid  a  firm  founda- 
!  tion  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  these  fair 
assistants  were  called  in  to  his  aid,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil  was  thus  most  ef¬ 
fectually  secured. 

“Instructed  in  the  art  from  their  youth,  they 
'  wrere  exceedingly  dextrous,  and  by  their  aid  even 
,  the  most  aw'kward  scholars  must  soon  have  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  proficiency.  They  were  both 
i  very  polite — spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on 
my  side,  did  my  best  in  order  not  to  appear  awk¬ 
ward  and  absurd  in  their  eyes.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  their  good  opinion,  and  they  were 
always  willing  to  dance  a  minuet  to  their  father’s 
little  fiddle,  and  what,  indeed,  was  a  more  difficult 
I  matter,  even  to  drag  me  round  and  round  in  the 
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waltz.  Their  father  seemed  to  have  no  great  very  well  pleased  to  see  it ;  don’t  you  give  your- 
niiinber  of  scholars,  and  they  probably  led  rather  self  any  concern  about  the  matter.  Her  mental 
a  tiresome  and  solitary  life.  On  this  account  |  ailments  always  get  better  soonest  when  she 
they  used  often  to  ask  me  after  my  lesson  w’as  takes  it  into  her  head  that  she  is  ill;  for  as  she 
over  to  remain  with  them  and  help  them  to  chat- 1  is  not  very  anxious  to  die,  she  does  anything 
ter  away  the  time  for  a  little  ;  and  this  I  was  no- 1  then  that  we  choose  to  ask  her.  We  have  some 
wise  loath  to  do,  particularly  as  the  younger  one  |  home-made  medicines  which  she  takes  on  such 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  and  they  both  behaved  j  occasions,  and  the  raging  waves  are  laid  by  de- 
themselves  in  a  very  becoming  way.  I  used  |  grees.  She  is  exceedingly  gentle  and  lovable 
sometimes  to  read  them  a  piece  of  a  romance,  |  when  she  suffers  from  such  an  imaginary  dis¬ 
and  they  in  their  turn  did  the  like.  The  elder'  ease,  and  seeing  that  she  feels  very  well  in  real- 
one,  who  was  quite  as  pretty — perhaps  prettier  I  ity,  and  is  suffering  from  nothing  but  passion,  she 
than  her  sister,  but  for  whom  1  had  not  by  any  j  imagines  to  herself  all  sorts  of  romantic  deaths, 
means  the  same  liking,  behaved  always  more with  which  she  frightens  herself  in  a  pleasant 
kindly,  and  was  in  every  way  more  obliging  than!  sort  of  way,  pretty  much  as  children  do  with 
the  other.  When  I  got  my  lesson  she  was  al- '  ghosts.  Last  night  she  assured  me  in  the  most 
ways  at  hand,  and  often  she  was  the  means  of  passionate  manner,  that  this  time  she  certainly 
prolonging  the  hour,  in  consequence  pf  which  I  j  should  die,  and  told  me  that  I  was  not  to  bring 
frequently  considered  it  my  duty  to  offer  her  !  the  false  and  ungrateful  friend  to  her  bed-side  till 
father  two  tickets,  which  he,  however  never  i  she  was  quite  near  her  end,  when  she  was  to  re- 
w’ould  accept.  The  yd*anger  one,  on  the  other  |  proach  him  in  the  bitterest  manner,  and  then  give 
hand  though  she  was  not  unfriendly,  kept  herself  1  up  the  ghost.’  I  told  Emilie  that  I  could  not 
out  of  the  way,  and  always  waited  till  her  father  |  charge  myself  with  ever  having  expressed  any 


called  her  to  relieve  her  sister.” 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  that  the  younger  one  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married,  whilst  the  heart  of  the 
elder,  as  she  herself  informed  him,  was 
free.  An  old  fortune-teller  having  made 
her  appearance  one  evening,  the 


girls 


en¬ 


gaged  her  to  tell  their  fortunes.  The  result 
for  the  younger  one  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but  when  the  fate  of  the  elder  one 
came  to  be  decided,  the  response  of  the  ora¬ 
cle  was,  that  ‘‘  she  loved,  that  she  was  not 
beloved  in  return,  and  that  another  person 
stood  between  her  and  the  object  of  her 
affections.”  This  she  immediately  applied 
to  her  own  and  her  sister’s  relation  to 
Goethe,  and  a  violent  scene  immediately  en¬ 
sued,  which  terminated  in  her  going  to  bed 
in  a  pet,  and  in  his  rushing  out  of  the 
house. 


affection  for  her  sister,  and  added,  that  I  knew  of 
one  w’^ho  could  very  well  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
Emilie  smiled  and  replied,  ‘  I  understand  you  per¬ 
fectly,  and  if  w^e  don’t  behave  prudently  and 
firmly,  we  may  all  of  us  get  into  a  bad  scrape. 
What  w’ould  you  say  if  1  w'ere  to  ask  you  to  give 
up  your  lessons  T  ” 

She  then  explained  to  him  that  on  the 
former  evening,  after  his  departure,  the  for¬ 
tune-teller  had  thrown  the  cards  for  him, 
and  that  a  person,  whom  she  took  to  be  her¬ 
self,  had  been  ever  by  his  side,  between  him 
and  her  sister.  She  also  informed  him  of 
her  engagement,  and  of  a  growing  affection 
which  she  nevertheless  felt  for  him,  and 
showed  him  w'hat  a  disagreeable  position  he 
w'ould  find  himself  in  between  two  sisters  ; 
one  of  whom  he  had  made  unhappy  by  his 
affection,  and  the  other  by  his  coldness. 
The  argument  seemed  unanswerable. 

I  Goethe  consented  to  depart ;  but  his  fare- 
i  w  ell  to  the  younger  sister  was  suddenly  in- 
“The  next  day,”  he  says,  “I  did  not  venture  i  terrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  elder,  who, 
to  return,  but  the  day  after,  Emilie  (the  younger!  pushing  into  the  room,  exclaimed,  “You 
one)  Mnt  me  word  by  a  bov  who  had  already  j 
brought  me  many  a  message  from  the  sisters,  and  j ,  .  „ 

carried  to  them  flowers  and  fruit  in  return,  that  1  j 
must  positively  come.  I  went  at  the  usual  hour,  1 

and  found  the  father  alone  ;  who  hud  many  im- 1  “  I  tried  to  take  hold  of  her  hand  and  say  some- 

provements  to  suggest  in  my  gait,  and  carriage,  I  thing  friendly  to  her,  but  she  turned  herself 
and  walking,  and  dancing,  but  ou  the  whole  away,  and  walked  with  great  strides  two  or  three 
seemed  tolerably  w’ell  satisfied  with  me.  To- ;  times  through  the  room,  and  then  threw  herself 
wards  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  younger  sister  .dowui  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  Emilie  approach- 
came  in  and  danced  a  most  graceful  minuet  with  |  ed  her,  but  she  beckoned  her  away,  and  then 
me,  in  which  she  showed  herself  off  to  the  great- ;  there  was  a  scene  which  it  is  painful  for  me  even 
est  advantage,  and  the  father  assured  us  that  he  i  now  to  recollect,  and  which,  though  there  was  in 
had  not  often  seen  a  handsomer  or  more  expert  j  reality  nothing  theatrical  about  it,  but,  on  the 
pair  upon  his  boards.  When  the  hour  w’as  end- !  contrary,  it  was  extremely  suitable  to  the  nature 
ed,  I  went  as  usual  to  the  sitting-room,  and  the  j  of  a  passionate  young  Frenchwoman,  would  still 
father  left  us,  but  Lucinde  was  not  to  be  seen.  |  require  an  actress  of  no  common  merit  to  repro- 
•  She  is  lying  in  bed,’  said  Emilie,  ‘  and  I  am  I  duce  it  worthily  on  the  stage. 
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“  Lucinde  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  reproaches.  ‘  His  is  not  the  first  heart,’ 
she  said,  ‘  which  was  inclining  toward  me,  of 
which  you  have  robbed  me.  Was  it  not  the 
same  with  your  absent  lover,  who  at  last  be¬ 
trothed  himself  with  you  under  my  verj"  eyes  ? 

I  was  forced  to  look  on  and  see  it  quietly.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it ;  but  I  know  how  many  thousand  tears 
it  has  cost  me.  And  now  you  must  take  this 
one  from  me  also,  and  that  without  letting  the 
other  go.  How  many  do  you  intend  to  have  at  a 
time  1  I  am  open  and  good-natured,  and  there¬ 
fore  every  one  thinks  that  he  can  know  me  in  a 
moment,  and  on  that  account  is  entitled  to  neg 
lect  me  ;  you  are  sly  and  quiet,  and  people  think 
that  something  very  wonderful  must  lie  hidden 
within  you.  But  there  is  nothing  within  you  but 
a  cold,  selfish  heart,  which  can  offer  everything 
up  to  its  own  gratification.  This,  however,  no 
one  discovers,  because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in 
your  bosom,  and  is  as  little  recognised  as  my 
warm  true  Heart,  which  I  display  as  openly  as 
my  face. 

“  Emilie  was  silent,  and  seated  herself  beside 
her  sister,  who  became  more  and  more  violent  in 
her  language,  and  even  expatiated  upon  subjects 
with  which  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  I  should 
be  acquainted.  Emilie,  on  the  contrary,  who 
tried  all  she  could  to  pacify  her,  made  me  a  sign 
from  behind  that  I  should  make  my  escape ;  but 
as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand 
eyes,  Lucinde  remarked  it  in  a  moment.  She 
sprang  up  and  advanced  towards  me,  hut  not  vio¬ 
lently.  She  stood  before  me,  and  seemed  to  re¬ 
flect,  then  she  said,  ‘  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you ; 

I  make  no  further  claim  on  your  affection.  But 
neither  shall  you  have  him,  sister  !’  With  these 
words  she  laid  hold  of  me  hy  the  head,  fastened 
both  her  hands  in  my  hair,  and  kissed  me  again 
and  again  on  the  mouth.  ‘  Now,’  she  said,  ‘  be¬ 
ware  of  my  curse.  Whoever  shall  kiss  these 
lips  for  the  first  time  after  me,  may  misfortune 
upon  misfortune  follow  her  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Now,  tamper  with  him  again,  if  you  dare  :  Hea¬ 
ven,  I  know  will  hear  me  this  time  !  And  you, 
sir — run,  run  as  fast  as  you  can.’ 

“  I  rushed  down  the  stair  with  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  never  more  to  enter  the  house.” 

We  may  search  long  before  we  find  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  the  thorough 
French  “scene  ’’  than  that  with  which  this 
little  anecdote  presents  us.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  as  showing  the  wonderful  attraction 
which  Goethe  must  have  had  for  women  at 
this  period  of  his  life, — an  advantage,  in¬ 
deed,  which,  like  most  of  those  which  he 
possessed,  he  retained  even  in  old  age — as 
witness  the  passion  of  the  enthusiastic  Bet- 
tina.  Judging  indeed  from  the  number  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  sincerity  which  appears 
to  have  characterized  them  on  the  side  of 
the  ladies,  he  might  well  liave  shared  with 
Louis  XV.  the  enviable  title  of  “  le  bien- 
aime.”  That  such  should  have  been  the 


case  in  his  youth,  at  all  events,  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  If,  to  his  great  personal  beauty  (of 
which  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  and  the 
portrait  which  remains  of  him,  leave  no 
doubt),  we  add  easy  and  affable  manners, 
which  enabled  him,  in  conversation,  at  all 
times  to  avail  himself  of  his  transcendent 
talents — good  birth — and,  for  his  country  at 
all  events,  very  considerable  wealth,  we 
have  altogether  an  aggregation  of  charms, 
to  which  the  hearts  of  few  women  were 
likely  to  remain  indifferent.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sently  have  to  deplore  that  his  conduct  was 
not  always  worthy  of  the  advantages  which 
he  thus  possessed,  and  that  he  was  too  often 
forgetful  of  the  duties  of  self-government  and 
self-denial,  which  in  a  well  regulated  mind 
ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  the  con- 
sciousness  of  pow  er. 

During  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  Goe¬ 
the  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herder,  and 
spent  much  time  in  his  society,  particularly 
during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  when  he 
seems  to  have  been  his  almost  constant 
attendant.  Herder  was  five  years  Goethe’s 
senior,  and  possessed  as  ho  was  of  inex¬ 
haustible  information  upon  almost  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  of  the  purest  and 
most  discerning  taste,  his  converse  seems  to 
have  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  upon 
the  mental  development  of  his  youthful 
friend.  Amongst  other  hitherto-unexplored 
regions  into  which  he  was  the  means  of 
guiding  him,  one  was  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land,  then  just  beginning  to  exert  an  inffu- 
ence  upon  the  progression  party  of  the 
literati  of  Germany.  Goethe’s  English 
reading,  like  that  of  most  foreigners,  began 
with  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — a  book  indeed, 
which,  on  the  continent,  seems  now  to  be 
set  apart  as  the  acknowledged-stepping  stone 
to  English  ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  which 
will,  we  doubt  not,  recall  to  some  of  our 
readers  scenes  of  mutual  instruction,  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  which  Byron  describes 
as  taking  place  between  Juan  and  Haidee — 

“  Where  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  were 
young.” 

Goethe  has  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  this  happy  little  romance,  which  seems 
to  have  continued  a  favorite  with  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days — its  charms  being  probably 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  its  association  with 
the  scenes  to  which  we  are  presently  to 
introduce  our  readers. 

Herder,  he  tells  us,  regarded  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  critic,  whilst  he  “/e//  it  as  a  man 
—or  rather  as  a  youth,  to  whom  all  was 
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living,  true,  and  present.”  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  still  further  to  realize  the  scenes  with 
which  in  description  he  had  been  so  much 
delighted,  Goethe  procured,  through  one  of 
his  fellow-students,  an  introduction  to  the 
family  of  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim,  a  little 
village  in  Alsace,  about  six  German  miles 
from  Strasbourg.  The  circumstances  and 
whole  position  of  this  worthy  Vicar,  for  such 
in  his  own  country  he  was,  seem  wonder¬ 
fully  to  have  resembled  those  of  him  of 
Wakefield ;  and  Goethe  tells  us  that  the 
attractions  which  his  house  was  represented 
to  him  as  holding  out,  beyond  boundless 
hospitality,  were  a  sensible  wife  and  two 
very  interesting  daughters.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  first  visit,  Goethe  dressed  him¬ 
self  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  in  order  to  see 
what  effect  his  presence  would  produce 
when  personating  the  character  of  a  poor 
student  of  Theology.  This,  and  the  shame 
which  he  afterwards  felt  at  playing  so 
awkward  a  part  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  which  induced  him  to  borrow  the 
clothes  of  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the 
village,  gave  rise  to  some  curious  adven¬ 
tures,  with  which,  though  droll  enough  in 
themselves,  we  shall  not  at  present  trouble 
our  readers.  The  description  of  the  scene 
of  these  exploits,  however,  as  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  is  not  unim¬ 
portant.  “  The  house,”  he  says,  “  had 
about  it  exactly  that  which  we  call  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  which  always  so  much 
charmed  me  in  Dutch  pictures.  The  in¬ 
fluence  which  time  exercises  on  all  the 
works  of  man  was  here  very  apparent.  The 
house,  and  sheds,  and  stables,  had  all  of 
them  arrived  exactly  at  that  point  in  the 
process  of  decay,  at  which  one  wavers  be¬ 
tween  repairing  and  building  anew,  and 
omits  the  one  without  adopting  the  other.” 
The  former,  however,  was  the  desire  of  its 
possessor — a  somewhat  weak  old  man,  into 
whose  good  graces  Goethe  very  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  insinuating  himself,  by  furnishing 
him  with  innumerable  suggestions  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  his  favorite  project. 
During  their  first  conversation  on  this  fruit¬ 
ful  subject,  Goethe’s  friend  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
At  last  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
mother,  whom  Goethe  describes  as  a  very 
different  person  from  her  husband. 

“  Her  features  were  regular,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  great  good  sense.  In  her  youth  she  must 
have  been  extremely  good  looking.  Her  figure 
was  tall  and  thin,  but  not  more  so  than  was  suita¬ 
ble  for  her  years,  and  when  seen  from  behind  she 


[May, 

had  still  quite  a  youthful  air.  The  eldest  daughter 
came  springing  into  the  room  after  her,  and 
asked  after  Friederike,  as  the  two  others  had  al¬ 
ready  done.  Her  father  assured  them  that  he  had 
not  seen  her  since  they  all  three  had  gone  out  to¬ 
gether.  The  daughter  went  to  the  door  again  to 
seek  for  her  sister  ;  the  mother  brought  us  some 
refreshments ;  and  Weyland  (Goethe’s  friend) 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  spouses, 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  com¬ 
mon  acquaintances,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
friends  meet  after  a  long  parting.  I  listened,  and 
learned  w’hat  I  had  to  expect  from  the  circle  into 
w'hich  I  had  thus  been  introduced. 

“  The  eldest  daughter  came  back  again  hastily 
into  the  room,  and  seemed  uneasy  at  not  having 
found  her  sister.  They  were  all  concerned 
about  her,  and  talked  of  this  and  the  other  bad 
habit  which  she  had — with  the  exception  of  her 
father,  who  said,  quite  quietly, — let  her  alone, 
children — she  will  come  back  when  her  own 
time  comes!  At  this  very  moment  she  came  in 
at  the  door — and  then  sure  enough  a  most  lovely 
star  arose  over  the  horizon  of  this  rustic  heaven. 
Both  daughters  were  dressed  in  the  German 
fashion,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  this  almost  ex¬ 
ploded  national  costome  sat  with  particular  grace 
on  Friederike.  A  little  short  white  frock  with  a 
flounce,  just  short  enough  to  show  her  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  feet  and  ankles,  a  little  white  bodice,  and  a 
black  satin  apron — thus  she  stood  halfway  be¬ 
tween  a  peasant  girl  and  a  daughter  of  the  city. 
Slender  and  light — she  moved  as  if  her  clothes 
were  no  w’eight  to  her,  and  her  delicate  neck 
seemed  almost  too  slender  for  the  profusion  of 
fair  locks  which  adorned  her  well-formed  head. 
She  glanced  brightly  around  w’ith  her  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  her  nice  little  nose,  slightly  retroussS^ 
seemed  to  breathe  the  air  as  freely  as  if  there 
had  been  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  in  the  world. 
Her  straw  hat  hung  from  her  arm,  and  thus  I 
had  the  happiness,  at  the  first  glance,  to  see  her 
in  all  her  grace  and  all  her  loveliness.” 

Goethe,  as  may  be  supposed  after  this 
description,  was  not  slow  in  opening  the 
trenches,  and  laying  siege,  with  all  his 
might,  to  the  heart  of  this  charming  little 
personage,  and  in  this  his  conduct  is  per¬ 
haps  not  greatly  to  be  censured,  or  if  it  be, 
there  are  probably  not  a  great  many  men 
who  would  be  entitled  to  sit  upon  the  jury 
which  should  condemn  him. 

The  desire  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  even 
the  affection  of  a  beautiful  woman,  is  with 
most  men,  in  the  first  instance,  an  involun¬ 
tary  and  almost  invincible  impulse,  nor  is  it 
blamable,  except  when  indulged  in  such 
circumstances,  or  to  such  a  height  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object. 
It  is  in  failing  to  exercise  those  restraining 
influences,  which  time  and  reflection  must 
bring  to  the  aid  of  every  man  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  that  culpability  alone 
exists. 
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During  supper  the  resemblance  to  the| 
Wakefield  family  impressed  itself  more  and 
more  upon  Goethe,  till  at  last  the  appearance 
of  a  younger  son,  who  sprang  into  the  room, 
and  without  almost  noticing  the  guests,  took 
his  seat  at  table,  and  made  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  viands,  almost  forced  him  to 
exclaim,  “and  are  you  there  also,  Master 
Moses  ?” 

Friederike  was  Goethe’s  companion  at  ta¬ 
ble,  and  their  mutual  frankness  soon  made 
them  friends.  When  supper  was  ended,  his 
friend  proposed  a  walk  in  the  moonlight : — 

“  He  offered  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the 
younger  sister,  and  thus  we  wandered  over  the 
broad  meadows,  contemplating  rather  the  hea¬ 
ven  above  us,  than  the  earth  which  stretched 
itself  'out  around  us  in  a  boundless  plain.  There 
was  no  moon-struck  madness,  however,  about 
Friederike’s  conversation.  The  clearness  with 
which  she  expressed  herself,  converted  night  into 
day ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  what  she  said 
which  either  indicated,  or  necessarily  awakened 
sentimentality :  except  that  her  remarks  had  re¬ 
ference  to  me  more  than  formerly.  She  acquaint¬ 
ed  me  with  w’hat  it  was  desirable  I  should  know, 
with  reference  to  her  own  position — the  countrx' 
in  which  she  lived,  and  her  acquaintances,  and 
added  a  hope  that  I  would  make  no  exception  to 
the  many  strangers,  who,  having  once  visited 
them,  gl^ly  did  so  again. 

“  It  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
picture  which  she  thus  drew  of  the  little  world 
in  which  she  moved,  and  of  the  persons  whom 
she  most  esteemed.  By  this  means,  she  gave 
me  a  clear,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  amiable 
view  of  her  own  position,  which  had  a  singular 
influence  upon  me,  for  I  was  seized  at  once  with 
a  feeling  of  regret,  that  it  had  not  sooner  been 
my  fate  to  live  by  her  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  towards  all 
those  who  had  formerly  had  the  happiness  to 
surround  her.  I  listened  with  the  most  jealous 
attention,  as  if  I  had  already  had  a  right  to  do 
so,  to  all  the  descriptions  which  she  gave  of 
men ;  it  mattered  not  under  what  denomination 
they  came,  whether  they  were  neighbors,  or 
cousins,  or  god-fathers, — and  I  laid  my  suspi¬ 
cions  now  upon  the  one,  now  upon  the  other, 
though,  considering  my  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  I  could  discover  anything  of  the  real 
state  of  matters.  .  She  became  more  and  more 
talkative,  I  more  and  more  silent.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  listen  to  her,  and  now  that  I  could 
perceive  nothing  about  her  but  her  voice — her 
features  being  hidden  by  the  darkness  which 
covered  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  saw  into  her  very  heart,  a  heart  which 
could  not  be  other  than  pure,  since  she  could 
thus  open  it  before  me,  with  so  little  constraint.” 

The  night  was  spent  in  interrupting  the 
sleep  of  his  friend,  with  all  possible  ques¬ 


tions  regarding  Friederike,  “  Was  she  in 
love,  or  had  she  been  ?  or  was  she  a  bride  ?” 
And  on  the  morrow  follow  a  number  of  comi¬ 
cal  scenes,  arising  out  of  the  gradual  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  different  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  of  the  false  colors  under  which,  till  then, 
he  had  sailed.  A  declaration  of  mutual  af¬ 
fection  takes  place  between  him  and  Friede¬ 
rike,  in  a  scene  which  is  rendered  delightful 
by  the  air  of  simple  rustic  life  and  of  sin¬ 
cere  youthful  pa.ssion  with  which  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  invest  it.  In  the  evening  the  little 
party  retired  to  a  shady  bower,  where  Goethe 
gave  them  a  specimen  of  his  inventive  pow¬ 
ers,  by  extemporizing  a  little  tale,  with 
which,  he  tells  us,  his  audience  w  as  enchant¬ 
ed,  and  he  himself  w'as  so  w'ell  pleased,  that 
he  afterwards  committed  it  to  paper,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it,  under  the  title  of  “  Die  neue  Melu~ 
sine.''  He  seems  indeed  to  have  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  talents  of  an  “im- 
provisatore  and  when  Dr.  Gall,  the  phre¬ 
nologist,  examined  his  head,  he  informs  us, 
that  he  pronounced  him  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  for  a  popular  orator.  “  A 
revelation,”  says  Goethe,  “  which  filled  me 
with  no  small  consternation,  since,  had  it 
been  true,  the  efforts  of  my  whole  life  must 
have  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  struggling 
against  nature,  seeing  that  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  oratorical  displays  in  Germany.” 

On  Goethe’s  return  to  Strasbourg,  he  found 
the  study  of  the  Law  still  less  enticing  than 
it  had  formerly  been,  and  even  the  medical 
lectures  which  he  had  attended  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  had  lost  much  of  their  charm.  Some 
necessary  preparations  for  passing  his  ex¬ 
amination,  were  accordingly  despatched  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  Sesenheim  again 
found  him  a  guest,  wandering  by  the  side  of 
the  beloved  Friederike.  Our  space  prohi¬ 
bits  us  from  attempting  to  place  before  our 
readers  more  of  these  sunny  scenes  than  are 
necessary  in  order  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  character  of  this  fair  saint,  to  whose 
shrine  the  worshippers  of  Goethe  have  since 
thought  proper  to  direct  their  pious  steps. 

Those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  will 
find  ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
wishes  for  further  information  in  the  “  Pil¬ 
grimage  of  Sesenheim,”  published  so  lately 
as  1840,  and  edited  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  Most  persons, 
however,  will  probably  find  a  greater  charm 
in  Goethe’s  own  simple  descriptions ;  and 
to  those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
them,  we  confidently  recommend  them  as 
their  next  “  after  dinner  reading.”  One 
passage,  in  which  the  whole  being  of  Frie- 
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derike  is  laid  open  with  peculiar  felicity,  we  I 
shall  transcribe  before  parting  ; — ’ 

“The  friendly  greetings  of  the  peasants 
which  were  chiefly  directed  to  her,  showed  that 
they  regarded  her  as  a  beneficent  being,  in  whose 
presence  they  felt  at  ease.  In  the  house  the 
elder  sister  was  her  mother’s  chief  assistant, 
nothing  that  required  much  bodily  exertion  be¬ 
ing  required  of  Friederike,  w^hom  they  spared, 
they  said,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
her  chest. 

“  There  are  some  females  who  please  us  more 
in  a  room,  others  who  appear  to  best  advantage 
in  the  open  air:  Friederike  belonged  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  class.  Her  figure,  her  whole  nature,  never 
appeared  so  enchanting  as  when  she  was  trip¬ 
ping  lightly  along  some  elevated  foot-path.  The 
grace  of  her  gait  seemed  to  rival  the  flowery 
earth  on  which  she  trod,  and  the  unclouded  se¬ 
renity  of  her  lovely  countenance  to  contend 
with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heaven.  The  joyous 
and  exhilarating  ether  which  thus  continually 
surrounded  her,  she  contrived  to  bring  with  her 
even  into  the  house,  and  well  did  she  understand 
how  to  arrange  little  misunderstandings,  and  by 
the  gaiety  of  her  manner  lightly  to  remove  all 
disagreeable  impressions. 

“  The  purest  pleasure  which  one  can  find  in 
the  person  of  a  beloved  object  is  in  seeing  that 
she  is  equally  the  delight  of  others.  Friede- 
rike’s  conduct  always  exercised  a  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  society  in  which  she  moved.  On 
our  walks  she  glided  hither  and  thither  an  enli¬ 
vening  spirit — filling  up  gaps  wherever  they 
showed  themselves.  W e  have  already  extolled 
the  lightness  of  her  motions,  and  indeed  in  no 
position  was  she  so  charming  as  \vhen  she  ran. 
As  a  roe  seems  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature 
when  it  bounds  lightly  over  the  shooting  corn, 
so  her  whole  being  seemed  to  find  its  perfect 
expression,  when  lightly  skimming  over  heath 
and  meadow,  she  ran  to  fetch  something  which 
had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something  that  had 
been  lost,  to  call  in  a  distant  pair,  or  to  arrange 
something  necessary  for  the  common  enjoy¬ 
ment.  In  these  exercises  she  never  got  out  of 
breath  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  preserved  her 
balance  with  the  utmost  grace,  a  circumstance 
w'hich  showed  that  there  w’as  no  great  cause  for 
the  anxiety  which  her  parents  had  about  her 
chest.” 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  any  situation 
in  which  such  a  being  as  this  could  have 
been  other  than  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  him 
whom  she  loved,  and  the  sacrifice  of  any 
fancied  advantage  in  social  position  would 
have  been,  one  w'ould  think,  nothing  more 
than  what  a  lover  would  have  rejoiced  in 
being  able  to  lay  at  her  feet.  What,  then, 
will  our  readers  think  of  the  sincerity  of 
Goethe’s  feelings,  or  of  the  goodness  of 
heart  of  which  he  often  boasts,  when  they 
hear  that  no  sooner  did  this  little  rustic 
family  make  its  appearance  in  Strasbourg, 


[May, 

in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  city 
connexions,  w  ho,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
were  of  a  good  position  and  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  than  he  felt  something  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  circumlocution  with  which 
he  has  confessed  it,  w  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  shame  for  the  awkwardness  of 
their  manners,  and  the  homeliness  of  their 
attire  !  The  mother,  w'ho  had  been  proba¬ 
bly  brought  up  in  towm,  and  had  seen  good 
society  in  early  life,  behaved  herself,  he 
tells  us,  like  other  ladies,  but  the  eldest  was 
like  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  and  even  Frie¬ 
derike,  with  her  poor  little  old-fashioned 
German  dress,  was  not  suitable  for  her  new 
position. 

Though  on  one  occasion  he  read  the  w'hole 
play  of  Hamlet  aloud  to  a  large  audience  in 
order  to  please  her  (or  perhaps  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity),  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  set 
himself  so  far  above  the  silly  conventionali¬ 
ties  with  which  he  w  as  surrounded,  as  sin¬ 
cerely  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  at  last  he 
fairly  confesses  that  when  the  family  left 
Strasbourg,  he  felt  as  if  a  stone  w’ere  taken 
off  his  heart.  All  that  we  afterwards  hear 
of  F'riederike,  is  that  he  likens  his  passion 
for  her  to  a  bomb,  which  mounting  gradually 
into  the  air,  seems  to  mingle  with  the  stars, 
and  even  for  a  while  to  remain  among 
them ;  but  afterwards  describing  the  con- 
verse  of  its  upw'ard  course,  descends  again 
to  the  earth,  where  it  spreads  destruction 
and  havoc  around  it.  There  w’as  no  fault 
on  her  side  ;  for  he  says,  that  she  remained 
ever  the  same,  nor  thought,  nor  wished  to 
think,  that  their  intercourse  was  to  come  to 
so  speedy  an  end.  He,  however,  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  be  so.  He  had  gained 
from  it  all  that  he  w'ished,  which  was  mo¬ 
mentary  gratification,  and  experience  of 
life  ;  and  although  he  makes  a  farce  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  some  time  heart-broken  at  the 
inevitable  parting,  his  conduct  leaves  little 
doubt,  that  he  folded  up  within  the  recesses 
of  his  owm  selfish  heart,  every  recollection 
connected  with  her,  with  pretty  much  the 
same  composure  with  which  he  may  have 
stitched  together  the  notes  which  he  had 
taken  at  one  of  his  favorite  medical  lec¬ 
tures. 

True,  he  had  done  her  no  injury  of  which 
the  law  could  take  account,  or  on  which 
even  the  rules  of  society  could  pronounce 
their  ban,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done, 
even  what  he  did  on  a  future  occasion,  viz. 
to  have  broken  a  promise  of  marriage  ;  and 
the  calculating  man  of  the  world  may  think 
that  he  only  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
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nity  for  retraction,  which  always  remains 
open  before  the  final  conclusion  of  every 
bargain.  Those,  however,  who  regard  such 
matters  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  will 
not  probably  be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon 
him  so  lenient  a  sentence.  He  had  excited 
and  long  continued  to  cherish  and  foster,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  hopes  which  he 
never  intended  to  gratify,  and  from  gratify¬ 
ing  which  he  was  hindered  by  nothing  but 
his  own  selfishness,  and  his  own  weakness. 
The  excuse  that  he  was  a  minor,  and  that  it 
was  at  the  worst  only  a  piece  of  youthful 
folly  and  rashness,  is  a  justification  which 
we  can  see  no  grounds  for  admitting.  For 
our  own  part,  we  see  neither  folly  nor  rash¬ 
ness  in  the  matter.  If  he  was  not  already 
of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was,  he  was  at  least  thoroughly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  he  did — he  was  standing  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  profession  which  by  his 
great  talents  (of  which  he  was  perfectly 
conscious),  and  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
could  at  once  have  been  rendered  a  lucra¬ 
tive  one  ;  and  besides,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  dotingly  atfectionate  father,  who 
never  would  have  ultimately  thwarted  him 
in  any  reasonable  wish.  We  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  circumstances  more  favorable  for  the 
contraction  of  a  lasting  and  honorable  con- 
nexion,  and  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  waited  upon  all  his  future 
endeavors  after  matrimonial  bliss,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  Just  retribution  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  With  these  ob¬ 
servations  we  shall  dismiss  the  man  with  his 
deeds,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  the  artist  has  raised  over  the 
ashes  of  poor  Friederike’s  love.* 

Amongst  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Goethe,  we  confess  that  the  bold  and  irregu¬ 
lar  play  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  has  ever 
held  a  prominent  place  in  our  affections. 
The  life-like  reality  with  which  the  scenes 
of  that  rude  and  sturdy  time  are  placed  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  reminds  us  at  every  page  of 
the  writings  of  our  own  Shakspeare.  The 
Boar’s  Head  tavern  in  East  Cheap  is  scarcely 
more  familiar  to  us  than  Gotz’s  Castle  of 
laxthausen,  or  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg.  We  mingle  familiarly  in  the 
picturesque  throng  which  crowds  their 
courts  and  halls,  and  every  face  is  the  face 
of  an  old  acquaintance.  So  intimate,  in¬ 
deed,  is  our  knowledge  of  their  individual 
peculiarities,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we 

•  Those  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  defence  of 
Goethe’s  conduct  on  this  occasion,  will  find  it  in 
the  “  Pilgrimage  to  Sesenheim,”  above  referred  to. 


could  predict  what  each  would  say,  and  how 
he  would  bear  himself.  Old  Gotz  himself, 
ever  upright  and  honorable — with  no  won¬ 
derful  share  of  acuteness,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  fool  in  worldly  matters — overbear¬ 
ing  but  not  selfish — bold,  and  even  ferocious 
when  thwarted,  but  kind  and  tenderly  affec¬ 
tionate  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  is  the 
very  model  of  a  good  knight  of  the  olden 
time.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
character  is  consistent  with  that  which  has 
been  handed  down  by  authentic  history. 
Whatever  he  may  have  done  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  Goethe  has  here  nowise  overstepped 
the  legitimate  license  of  the  dramatist  in 
raising  the  character  of  his  hero.  He  has 
neither  distorted  nor  misrepresented — he  has 
simply  elevated.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  character  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  most 
of  us,  probably,  when  we  think  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Hand,  will  think  of  him 
rather  as  the  Gotz  of  the  drama,  than  as  the 
not  very  consistent  leader  of  the  peasant 
war,  whose  faults  and  failings  modern  writ¬ 
ers  of  history  have  been  at  no  pains  to  bring 
into  view.  Then  there  is  his  noble  wife — 
the  bold,  true-hearted,  simple,  but  dignified 
German  matron,  of  whom  her  husband  says, 
that  God  gives  such  wives  as  her  to  those 
whom  he  loves.”  Then  there  is  George — 

“  the  golden  boy,”  the  joyous  and  light¬ 
hearted  aspirant  to  chivalry,  whom  old  Gotz 
loved  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  who  is  indeed 
the  very  perfection  of  boys.  With  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  tender-hearted  Weislingen  we  are 
compelled  to  sympathize,  notwithstanding 
his  faithfulness  and  his  many  faults,  for 
these  are  the  result  more  of  his  accidental 
position  than  of  his  vices.  On  him,  as  on 
Hamlet,  has  been  laid  a  burden  too  great  for 
him  to  bear,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  his  temptations  had  been  more  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  powers  of  resistance.  Adel- 
heid  has  the  horrible  basilisk-charm  of  a  fe¬ 
male  lago  ;  but  of  all  the  best  beloved  is  the 
gentle  sister  of  Gotz — the  tender,  womanly, 
Maria  von  Berlichingen.  We  know  of  no 
character,  even  in  the  writings  of  Shak¬ 
speare  himself,  more  perfectly  feminine  and 
delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  more  thorough¬ 
ly  free  from  every  approach  to  over-refine¬ 
ment.  She  is,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  all 
question,  the  best  specimen  of  a  gentlewo¬ 
man  to  be  met  with  in  Goethe’s  writings,  and 
she  alone  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  him  the 
reproach  of  having  been  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  peculiar  delicacy  and  purity  of 
sentiment  which,  in  our  pride,  we  r.’*'*  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  claim  as  the  exclusive 
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birthright  of  an  English  lady.  Mary  of 
Berlichingen  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
bed-cham!>er  of  our  Queen. 

We  cannot  trace  in  her  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Friederike,  and  if  she  was,  as 
Goethe  says,  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  the 
character  of  Maria,  he  must  have  portrayed 
rather  what  she  might  have  become,  than 
what  she  was  when  he  knew  her.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  resemblance  between  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  conduct  of  the  lovers — between 
Weislingen  and  himself — is  considerably 
nearer.  Maria  has  less  vivacity  than  Frie¬ 
derike — there  is  more  of  a  gentle  reserve  in 
her  presence,  and  tender  affection,  rather 
than  passionate  fondness,  is  the  character  of 
her  love. 

The  conversation  between  her  and  her 
little  nephew  Karl,  is  one  of  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  things  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — her  part  is  so  perfectly  that  of 
a  woman — his  so  thoroughly  that  of  a  child. 
The  scene,  however,  in  which  she  finds  her 
faithless  lover,  Weislingen,  on  his  death-bed, 
poisoned  by  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  the 
haughty  and  heartless  Adelheid,  when  she 
comes  to  beg  for  her  brother’s  life,  is  the 
perfection  of  pathos. 

In  the  Maria  of  Clavigo  the  resemblance 
to  Friederike  is  more  apparent ,  though  to 
us,  at  all  events,  she  is  a  much  less  interest¬ 
ing:  character  than  the  sister  of  the  iron- 
handed  Gotz.  She  is  a  lively,  passionate, 
French  girl,  with  something  more  of  ten¬ 
derness,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  constancy, 
than  usually  belong  to  the  vivacious  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Gaul.  In  her  lover,  Clavigo,  we 
have  also  much  more  both  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Goethe  than  in  Weislingen. 
He  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  scho¬ 
lar,  and  elegant  man  of  the  world,  whose 
better  feelings,  though  never  extinguished, 
were  continually  proving  too  weak  for  the 
selfishness  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
In  his  desertion  of  Marie  de  Beaumarchais, 
he  is  actuated  by  precisely  the  same  motives, 
which  induced  Goethe  to  abandon  Friede¬ 
rike,  the  very  vulgar  ones,  viz.  of  feeling 
that  his  social  position  was  now  in  some  de¬ 
gree  superior  to  hers,  and  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  match.  This  double  confession 
of  a  single  act  (in  Gotz  and  Clavigo)  is  re¬ 
markable  as  an  illustration  of  that  tendency 
which  seems  to  exist  in  all  minds,  even  the 
strongest,  to  confess  in  some  way  or  another 
whatever  they  themselves  feel  that  they 
have  done  amiss ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  what 
Goethe  himself  says  somewhere  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography,  that  his  whole  works  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  series  of  confessions,  of  which 
that  work  was  the  supplement.  !Nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  note,  that  he  has  represented 
the  aberrations  of  conduct,  both  of  Weislin¬ 
gen  and  of  Clavigo,  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  more  resolute  characters,  by 
whose  consistent  wickedness  they  were  in  a 
measure  held  in  subjection,  whereas  there 
is  no  indication  of  anything  analogous  hav¬ 
ing  existed  in  his  own  case :  a  proof,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  considered  the  self-sug¬ 
gested  heartlessness  of  his  own  conduct  as 
incapable  of  being  clothed  with  interest 
even  in  a  drama. 

Before  we  quit  the  gallery  of  Goethe’s 
beauties,  there  is  one  other  face  to  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  is  that  of  a  simple,  love¬ 
sick  girl,  of  one  whom  Goethe  himself  has 
spoken  of  as  one  of  nature’s  maidens,  and 
on  whom  Schiller  has  also  pronounced  a 
very  eloquent  panegyric.  We  allude,  as 
many  will  divine,  to  the  Clarchen  in 
mont.  She  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
which  we  formerly  spoke  than  to  that  of 
which  Maria  Von  Berlichingen  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  type ;  and  we  should  not  have 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  Goethe’s  childlike 
female  characters,  had  it  not  been  partly 
from  the  feeling  that  we  had  unjustly  over¬ 
looked  her  when  formerly  treating  of  them, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  Egmoni 
belonging  as  a  composition  altogether  to  the 
time  of  Goethe’s  maturity.  We  are  quite 
of  Schiller’s  mind  with  reference  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  error  which  is  involved  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  her  appearance  at  all ;  and 
we  regard  it,  moreover,  as  a  singular  and 
lamentable  proof  of  Goethe’s  perverted  moral 
taste,  that  he  considered  a  parting  scene  be¬ 
tween  a  fictitious  Egmont  and  his  mistress, 
more  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his 
readers,  than  one  such  as  must  actually 
have  taken  place,  between  an  affectionate 
husband  and  a  loving  wife.  Poetical  license 
is  one  thing,  and  poetical  slander  is  another; 
and  if  poor  Egmont,  with  all  his  faults,  left 
at  the  last  an  unblemished  moral  character, 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  in  this  re¬ 
spect  be  needlessly  misrepresented. 

Whether  Schiller  was  entitled  to  cast  the 
first  stone  at  Goethe  in  behalf  of  good  taste, 
at  all  events,  will  perhaps  seem  a  question 
to  those  who  remember  the  parting  scene 
between  Leicester  and  Mary  Stuart  in  his 
own  drama.  But  leaving  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  poor  Clarchen  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  been  where  she  is,  there 
are  few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  who  will 
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not  hail  her  as  a  beautiful  creation  wherever 
she  may  be,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
will  thank  us  for  the  little  glance  which  we 
shall  give  them  of  her,  as  she  walks  to  and  | 
fro  in  her  mother’s  humble  abode  in  Brus  I 
sels,  waiting  for  her  lord.  | 

“  Clara  and  her  Mother  alone. 

Mother.  “  Such  a  love  as  Brackenburg’s  I  have 
never  seen  j  I  thought  such  things  were  to  be 
found  only  in  the  histories  of  the  saints. — {Brack- 
enburg  was  an  honorable  suitor  for  Clara's 
hand.) 

Cldrchen  {walking  up  and  down  through  the 
room,  humming  a  song  between  her  lips), 

“  Happy  alone 
Is  the  spirit  that  loves.” 

Mother.  “  He  knows  of  thy  intercourse  with 
Egmont,  and  I  believe  if  you  would  show  him  a 
little  kindness,  he  would  marry  you  yet.” 

Cldrchen  {sings), 

Joyful 

And  sorrowful, 

Thoughtful  in  vainj 

Hoping 

And  fearing. 

Alternating  pain ; 

Heaven-high  shouting. 

The  saddest  that  lives ; 

Happy  alone 

Is  the  spirit  that  loves.” 

Mother.  “  Leave  off  that  ranting,  child.” 

Cldrchen.  “  Don’t  scold  me  for  it,  mother.  It 
is  a  powerful  song.  I  have  sung  full-grown  chil¬ 
dren  to  sleep  with  it  before  now.” 

Mother.  “  Thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  head  but 
that  love  of  thine.  Would  that  thou  couldst 
think  of  something  else.  Brackenburg  might 
place  you  in  an  honorable  condition,  I  tell  you. 
He  may  still  make  thee  happy.” 

Cldrchen.  “  He  V' 

Mother.  “0  yes!  a  time  will  come!  You 
children  cannot  look  before  you,  and  will  not 
listen  to  our  experience.  Youth  and  love  all 
come  to  an  end,  and  a  time  may  come  when  you 
will  thank  God  for  a  roof  to  cover  you.” 

Cldrchen.  {Shudders,  is  silent,  and  then  ex¬ 
claims),  “  Mother,  let  that  time  come  as  death 
will  come !  To  think  of  it  beforehand  is  horrible. 
And,  when  it  comes!  When  we  must — then 
we  shall  bear  ourselves  as  we  may.  Egmont ! 
to  renounce  you !  (m  tears.)  No  !  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble — impossible.” 

Clarchen’s  little  song,  in  this  scene,  short 
though  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Goethe’s  lyric  compositions.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  she  calls  it,  “  ein  kraftig  Lied.”  As  an 
outpouring  of  the  emotions  of  a  passionate 
and  loving  heart,  we  know  not  its  equal. 


The  translation  which  we  have  given,  we 
present  to  our  young  lady  readers,  as  only 
one  degree  better  than  the  very  miserable 
one  which  they  will  find  in  their  music- 
books.  The  original,  however,  with  the 
beautiful  music  of  Beethoven,  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  serious  consideration  ;  and 
we  think  it  might,  without  prejudice,  be 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  “  Woodman, 
spare  that  tree,”  or,  “  Ye  marble  Halls,”  or, 
“  Beautiful  Venice,”  or,  indeed,  for  most 
others  of  the  lays  of  modern  England  with 
which  they  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of 
lulling  their  papas  to  slumber. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly 
linger  in  the  society  of  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Goethe’s  brain,  and  the  names  of 
many  of  them,  we  are  sure,  would  require 
only  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  rekindle 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  readers  must 
have  once  regarded  them.  The  majestic 
form  of  Iphigenie  would  rise  up  afresh,  with 
its  statue-like  beauty,  and  the  childish  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  melancholy  Mignon  would 
again  claim  a  tear.  In  the  gay  and  profli¬ 
gate  Philline  we  should  still  take  pleasure, 
in  spite  of  our  disapproval,  and  the  two 
Leonoras  would  once  more  divide  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  our  love.  But  we  must  hasten 
away  from  the  enchanted  circle,  and  we 
shall  detain  our  readers  only  with  a  very 
few  observations  on  the  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  female  characters  of  Goe¬ 
the  and  those  of  our  own  great  dramatist. 

Goethe’s  females  are  less  dignified,  less 
heroic,  so  to  speak,  than  those  of  Shakspeare. 
They  are  truer  to  nature,  not  in  the  higher 
sense  of  what  nature  might  and  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  given  circumstances,  but  in  the 
lower  sense  of  what  she  usually  does  pro¬ 
duce,  and  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  intercourse  of  the  world.  They  are 
one  degree  further  removed  fromthe  antique, 
in  that  they  are  less  the  embodiments  of  ab¬ 
stract  passion,  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
complexity  of  ordinary  nature.  Nor  have 
they  the  power  of  Shakspeare’s  females. 
Tenderness  and  sweetness  are  their  chief 
characteristics.  There  is  not  one  of  them, 
so  far  as  we  know,  who  could  support  the 
passion  even  of  Juliet,  or  in  whose  nature 
such  a  passion,  if  represented,  would  not  be 
felt  to  be  an  incongruity.  How  different  is 
the  part  which  Portia  plays  from  that  which 
Goethe  has  assigned,  or  could  with  propriety 
have  assigned,  to  any  of  his  female  charac¬ 
ters  !  In  female  characterization,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  dramatic  com¬ 
position,  we  hold  religiously  to  the  opinion 
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that  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  (regarded  must  have  effected,  to  some  extent, 
equalled  Shakspeare,  and  we  are  disposed ;  a  change  on  the  natural  characters  of  those 
to  place  the  female  characters  of  Goethe,  j  to  whom  it  belonged.  Chiefly,  however,  she 
both  poetically  and  morally,  on  a  lower '  was  different  to  him ;  for  she  was  raised  to 
level  than  his.  Still,  they  are  as  they  a  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere, 
should  be.  The  ages  for  heroic  conception  which  allowed  his  imagination  free  scope  to 
are  gone — gone,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be- !  gild  her  at  will,  and  he  has  drawn  her,  of 
yond  recall ;  and  the  epic,  we  fear,  is  not ,  course,  as  he  conceived  her.  The  relations 
the  only  form  of  poetic  composition  which :  which  subsisted  between  the  diflerent  classes 
is  unsuited  to  our  time.  In  Shakspeare’s  I  of  the  community,  and  the  feelings  with 
days  the  middle  age  still  lingered  with  a  j  which  they  mutually  regarded  each  other, 
sunset  glow,  and  its  grandeur  was  blended  were  then  altogether  different  from  what 
in  his  imagination,  with  the  bright  soft  tints  they  now  are.  The  sharp  and  rigid  distinc- 
of  the  coming  time.  He  stood,  as  it  were,  tions  which  then  marked  the  diflerent  steps 
upon  a  height,  between  the  day  which  had  on  the  social  ladder  were  unquestionably 
been  and  the  day  which  was  to  be,  and  his  favorable  to  feelings  of  mutual  respect, 
eye  descried  the  dawn,  whilst  the  rays  of  The  affectation  of  contempt  with  which  the 
the  evening  still  gilded  the  west.  Even  the  high  and  the  low  now  regard  each  other,  and 
majestic  shadows  of  the  Roman  grandeur  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  they  contrive 
may  be  supposed  to  have  stretched  to  him  ;  to  exhibit  their  respective  characteristics,  is 
for  it  was  the  cloud  which  had  sunk  down  the  result  of  a  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
upon  it  which  was  rising  on  all  sides  when  j  of  an  envy  on  the  other,  which  could  have 
Shakspeare  was  born.  It  was  the  same  j  found  no  place  where  rivalry  was  excluded 
with  the  great  painters  of  Italy;  and  injby  the  very  constitution  of  the  society  in 
their  works  we  see  much  of  the  majesty  of  which  men  lived.  Where  encroachment 
classic  art — not  copied,  but  still  remaining  |  was  not  dreaded,  mutual  respect  and  kindly 
in  spirit — united  to  the  picturesque  luxuri-  feeling  naturally  became  the  connecting 
ance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  clear  con-  links  between  the  different  classes  of  men, 
ception  and  perfect ’/ccAni^ue  of  modern  .instead  of  ridicule  and  unbelief  being,  as 
times.  Goethe,  again,  is  the  poet  of  an  al- j  with  us,  the  principles  w  hich  jumble  all 
together  new  civilization — of  a  social  con- 1  ranks  together.  No  “Punch”  appeared 
dition,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  those  elements  j  then  on  the  Saturday  mornirgs,  to  hold  up 
of  change  and  of  progression  which  were  at  j  to  the  laughter  of  the  land,  the  royal  banquet 
work  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ra-|of  the  previous  night.  If  there  had,  what 
phael,  but  still  differing  in  its  developed  |  glorious  matter  he  would  have  found  in  the 
state  most  essentially  from  what  it  was  in  doings  of  our  gracious  lady,  Elizabeth.  No 
the  period  of  its  formation.  His  poetry  is  “  leader  ”  had  then  even  mooted  the  opinion 
the  only  kind  of  poetry  which  was  possible,  that  royalty  was  a  pageant  kept’'  up  merely 
as  original  and  indigenous  poetry,  in  an  age  for  the  convenience  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  clearness,  precision,  and  reality  for  preserving  the  symmetrical  appearance 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  magnificent  and  of  the  Constitution.  Shakspeare  did  not 
the  ideal ;  and  it  is  thus  a  legitimate  conse-  labor,  as  we  do,  and  as  Goethe  did,  under 
quence  of  the  condition  out  of  which  they  the  disadvantages  which,  according  to  Louis 
arose,  that  his  women  should  be  as  we  find  XIV.,  beset  the  valets  of  the  great ;  and, 
them — mere  “  comfit-makers’  wives,”  and  consequently,  there  were  some  men,  and 
“  Sunday  citizens,”  when  placed  side  by  women  too,  who  did  continue  to  be  heroes 
side  with  those  of  Shakspeare.  They  are  to  him. 

real  women,  however — perfectly  simple,  and  The  merit  of  Goethe  on  the  other  hand  is, 
free  from  mawkish  artificiality — perfectly  that  he  read  the  newspapers  all  his  days, 
graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all  and  that  he  was  a  poet  notwithstanding, 
the  dignity  which  is  derived  from  position.  Nay,  that  he  has  proved  to  us,  that  while 
and  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  men  and  women  feel,  love,  and  suffer,  the 
time  permitted  Shakspeare  to  invest  his  poet’s  occupation  will  remain.  •  He  might 
characters.  A  queen  or  princess  in  Shak-  have  imitated  Shakspeare  and  the  older 
speare’s  days,  and  to  Shakspeare,  was  a  very  poets  if  he  had  chosen,  as  he  has  imitated 
different  person  from  what  she  is  in  our  days,  the  Greeks  in  Iphigenie ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
and  to  us.  Partly,  she  was  different  in  her-  would  not  have  been  as  he  is — the  poet  of 
self ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  almost  the  nineteenth  century.  The  true  province 
sacred  reverence  with  which  rank  was  then  of  the  poet,  and  this  Goethe  knew,  is  to  em- 
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body  in  their  greatest  purity  and  their  great¬ 
est  strength,  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
his  age.  He  is  and  must  be  the  testhetic 
expression  of  his  time.  Even  the  poets  of 
France,  the  least  original  of  all  to  whom  the 
name  has  ever  been  conceded — were  so  to 
a  certain  extent  against  their  will ;  and  their 
tiresome  imitations  of  the  antique  are  a 
standing  monument  of  the  want  of  healthy 
and  original  life,  w^hich  then  characterized 
their  country.  The  same  observations  ap¬ 
ply  with  equal  force  to  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  fine  arts,  and  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  foretell,  that  if  ever  we  should 
have  a  true  school  of  painting  or  sculpture 
in  Europe  again,  it  will  bear  to  that  w  hich 
sprang  up  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  the  same  relation  which  the  poetry 
of  Goethe  does  to  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare. 

So  much  for  one,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difference,  which  we  perceive 
between  Goethe  and  Shakspeare’s  female 
characters ;  but  there  is  another  which  no 
doubt  had  its  influence,  and  which  we  ought 
not  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  It  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the  female 
sex,  prevalent  in  the  two  countries  to  w'hich 
the  poets  respectively  belonged.  In  Ger¬ 
many  a  woman  is  a  being  to  be  loved  and 
cherished,  but  not  to  be  reverenced  and 
adored,  as  she  was  in  England  in  Shak- 
speare’s  time,  and  still  is  to  some  extent. 
The  sphere  of  her  activity  is  consequently 
more  limited,  she  is  a  less  prominent  person¬ 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  w’orld,  and  less  im¬ 
portant  in  her  ow  n,  and  hence  the  homeli¬ 
ness  of  her  manners,  and  the  greater  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  strictly  domestic  virtues. 
Every  English  man  on  first  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  German  women,  is  struck  wdth 
the  absence,  even  in  the  very  highest  classes, 
of  w’hat  is  vulgarly  denominated  “style.” 
Their  object  is  not  to  attract  admiration, 
but  to  engage  the  affections — they  appeal 
not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  heart,  and  hence 
there  is  in  their  manners  for  the  most  part, 
what  in  an  Englishwoman  would  be  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  simplicity.  An  intelligent  Eng¬ 
lishman  (Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins)  writing  about 
Germany  some  years  ago,  said  that  there 
was  no  other  nation  in  the  world,  where  the 
natural  woman  was  so  easily  discoverable 
under  the  social  crust,  and  the  truth  of  the 
observation  will  he  confirmed  by  all  who 
•have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opi¬ 
nion  from  personal  observation.  The  whole 
education  of  a  German  woman  indeed  tends  to 
bring  about  this  result.  Trained  from  the 
first  to  domestic  duties  in  the  bosom  of  her 
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family,  her  early  education  differs  as  much 
as  can  well  be  imagined  from  the  convent 
education  of  France,  or  the  showy  and  too 
often  superficial  instruction  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  English  maiden.  She  is  not 
educated  for  show,  nor  regarded  as  an  or¬ 
nament,  and  the  consequence  is  that  she  is 
rarely  either  showy  or  ornamental. 

Of  this  species  of  woman  we  have  a  com¬ 
plete  exemplification  in  the  Charlotte  of 
Werther'^s  Leiden^  who,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  passion  which  she  excites,  is 
all  along  represented  as  a  plain,  simple,  un¬ 
pretending  housewife.  Her  lover  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  fine  gentlemen,  and  an  intellectual  fop 
besides  of  the  very  first  water  ;  but  we  see 
nothing  of  the  accomplished  miss  or  of  the 
fine  lady  about  Charlotte.  She  is  a  woman 
simply,  and  the  charm  which  attaches  to 
her  is  altogether  apart  from  conventional 
feeling.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
Goethe’s  women  often  remind  us  of  the  fe¬ 
males  who  figure  in  the  dialogues  of  Eras¬ 
mus.  When  we  read  of  these  as  puella^ 
femincBy  uxoreSy  matrontBy  or  under  whatever 
other  title  they  may  appear,  we  think  of 
them  simply  as  well  developed  specimens  of 
female  humanity,  but  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  position  in  the  world. 
Poverty  does  not  weigh  upon  them,  nor  does 
wealth  puff  them  up.  They  are  neither  ex¬ 
alted  by  the  deference  of  others,  nor  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  absence  of  self-respect.  They 
are  not  learned  ;  for  although  their  conver¬ 
sation  is  reported  in  Latin,  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  spoken  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Neither  are  they  ignorant;  for  on  every 
subject  on  which  the  interlocutor  addresses 
them,  they  are  extremely  intelligent  and 
ready-witted.  They  are  simply,  as  we  said 
heioiey  puellcty  femiruBy  uxores.  matrontBy  &c., 
with  such  a  degree  of  wealth,  of  station,  of 
learning,  and  of  intelligence,  as  to  render 
them  normal  specimens  of  the  human  being 
of  the  sex  at  the  period  of  life,  and  other¬ 
wise  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  represented. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem 
strange  that  Erasmus  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  poet,  and,  stranger  still,  that  he  should 
be  instanced  as  a  successful  delineator  of 
female  character.  With  ourselves,  how- 
j  ever,  we  confess  that  several  of  his  women 
have  long  been  especial  favorites — the 
Maria,  for  instance,  in  the  “  Proci  et  Pu- 
ella;,”  theCatharina  (Virgo  A/ioro^w^io?),the 
Fabulla,  and  even  the  unfortunate  Lucretia. 
The  characterization  is  excellent ;  for  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  great  similarity  observable 
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in  them  all,  they  have  each  a  distinct  indi¬ 
vidual  existence.  In  readinor  the  dialosues, 
short  though  they  be,  we  seem,  as  it  were, 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  to  become 
famdiar  with  their  respective  peculiarities. 
Catharina,  for  instance,  is  by  far  the  most 
poetical ;  and  indeed  we  know  few  things 
more  beautiful  than  the  quaint,  half-sportive 
conversation  between  her  and  her  lover, 
when  they  are  first  presented  to  us  in  the 
garden  after  the  banquet. 

Eubulus.  “Gaudeo  tandem  fiiiitam  esse  c(e- 
nam,  ut  liceat  hac  frui  deambulatione,  qua  nihil 
amoenius.” 

Calh.  “  Et  me  jam  toedebat  sessionis.” 

Eu.  “  Quam  vernat,  quim  arridet  undique 
mundus  !  Haec  nimirum  est  illius  adolescentia.” 

Cath.  “  Sic  est.” 

Eu.  “  At  cur  tuum  ver  non  aeque  arridet.” 

Cath.  “  (iuam  ob  rem  V' 

Eu.  “  Quia  subtristis  es.” 

Cath.  “An  videor  alio  vultu  quam  soleo.” 

Eu.  “  Vis  ostendam  te  tibi  V' 

Cath.  “  Maxime.” 

Eu.  “Vides  hanc  rosam,  sub  imminentem 
noctem,  foliis  contractioribus  ]” 

Cath.  “Video,  quid  turn  postea?” 

Eu.  “Talis  est  vultustuus.” 

Cath.  “  Bella  collatio.” 

Eu.  “  Si  mihi  parum  credis,  in  hoc  fonticulo 
contemplare  teipsum,”  &c. 

So  far,  indeed,  we  have  not  much  of  Cath¬ 
arina,  and  she  delivers  her  short  responses 
with  the  coyness  of  one  who  expected  to  be 
wooed  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  her  lover, 
who  is  perfectly  up  to  his  business,  endea¬ 
vors  to  arrive  at  her  understanding  and  her 
heart,  through  the  medium  of  her  imagina¬ 
tion,  shows  sulficiently  the  natural  tendency 
of  her  mind.  The  whole  scene  breathes  of 
the  freshness  of  the  garden  ;  and  we  can  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves,  without  an  etibrt,  the  two 
lovers  walking;  over  the  close-shorn  "reen, 
and  listening  to  tbe  gentle  murmuring  of  the 
water,  as  it  trickled  into  the  fountain  in 
which  Catharina  was  to  contemplate  her 
beauty.  VVe  are  strikingly  reminded  of 
the  garden  scene  of  Faust — and  Catharina, 
in  many  respects,  might  pass  for  the  sister 
of  Gretchen.  Her  character  is  finely 
brought  out  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  and 
her  conscientious  scruples  about  matrimony 
are  shaken,  though  not  overcome. 

In  the  dialogue  which  follows,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  take  place  after  she  had  made 
trial  of  the  convent,  we  have  a  return  to 
the  feelings  which  naturally  belong  to  a  girl 
of  her  age;  and  Eubulus  is  rewarded  for 
his  former  unsuccessful  argumentation,  by  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady. 
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that  of  all  the  friends  in  whom  she  trusted, 
— “  nunc  sentio  nullum  fuisse,  qui  mihi  pru- 
dentius  ac  senilius  consilium  dederit,  quani 
tu  omnium  natu  minimus.”  These,  like 
most  of  the  other  dialogues,  are  pointed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system, 
and  the  sophisms  by  which  the  priests  in  the 
days  of  Erasmus  were  in  the  habit  of  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  tender  consciences  of  young 
and  impressionable  females  ;  but  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  present  the  argument  in  so  attract¬ 
ive  a  form,  that  we  read  it  like  a  drama, 
scarcely  thinking  for  the  time  of  the  chief 
object  with  which  it  was  WTitten.  The 
daughters  of  this  old  worm-eaten  theologian, 
are  wits  too  in  their  own  quiet  way  ;  and 
there  are  few  more  amusing  instances  of 
continued  repartee,  than  the  manner  in 
which  Maria  defends  herself  from  the  attacks 
of  Pamphilus,  when  he  undertakes  to  prove 
to  her,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  adage, 
“animam  hominis  non  illic  esset  ubi  animat, 
sed  ubi  amat,”  that  he  is  dead,  and  she  is 
his  murderess.  The  discussion  too  between 
Eutrapelus  and  Fabulla  (the  pucr  pera),  in 
w  hich  she  challenges  him,  “  Die  qu»  te 
causai  moveant,  ut  felicius  existimes  peper- 
i.«se  catulum,  quam  catellam,”  is  ineffably 
droll  in  many  parts.  The  w'hole  of  the  dia¬ 
logues  indeed  are  sparkling  with  wit ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  carried  on  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
ladies.  In  this  respect  they  differ  altogether 
from  Goethe’s  females,  for  in  their  mouths 
we  seldom  find  anything  that  is  witty,  and 
indeed  Goethe  himself,  was  by  no  means  so 
great  a  wit  as  Erasmus. 


Death  of  William  Thom,  the  Inver  art  Poet. 
— Mr.  Thom  died  at  Dundee  on  the  28th  ultimo. 
For  some  time  past  the  poet  had  been  in  delicate  and 
declining  health.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  widow 
and  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  five 
year.s,  and  the  youngest  but  a  few  months  old. 
These  are  utterly  destitute.  We  believe  that  inti¬ 
mations  to  the  above  effect  either  have  been,  or  are 
immediately  to  be,  despatched  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  Char¬ 
les  Dickens, and  others;  and  that  Messrs.  Chalmers, 
Middleton,  and  Shaw, booksellers,  are  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  donations  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Scientific  Expedition. — The  King  of  Prussia 
is  about  to  send  a  scientific  expedition  into  Negro- 
land,  in  search  of  some  vast  and  splendid  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  a  Mahommedan  traveller, 
whose  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Turkish 
by  Dr.  Roseau,  asserts  that  he  discovered  during  his 
wanderings  in  Central  Africa. 
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How  few  school-boys,  newly  emancipated 
from  the  manual  remonstrances  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Cleishbothams,  but  would  welcome 
with  overflowing  delight  the  prospect  of  a 
distant  and  adventurous  voyage,  no  matter 
whither  or  on  what  errand  !  How  few  but 
would  prefer  a  cruise  in  the  far  Pacific,  a 
broil  amidst  Arabian  sands,  or  a  freeze  in 
the  Laplander’s  icy  regions,  to  the  scholas¬ 
tic  toga,  the  gainful  paths  of  commerce,  or 
even  to  the  gaudy  scarlet,  so  ardently  as¬ 
pired  to  by  many  youthful  imaginations !  j 
But  to  how  very  few,  in  this  iron  age  of 
toil,  is  it  given  to  roam  at  the  time  of  life 
when  roaming  is  most  delightful — when  the 
heart  is  light  and  the  body  strong,  when 
the  spirits  are  high,  and  thoughts  unclogged 
by  care,  and  when  novelty  and  locomotion 
constitute  keen  and  real  enjoyment !  A 
book  by  one  of  the  fortunate  minority  is 
now  before  us,  and  a  very  pleasant  book  it 
is,  but  as  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  since, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  whose  good¬ 
ness  we  incline  to  doubt,  it  has  been  print¬ 
ed  for  the  perusal  of  friends,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  boldly  entered  to  run  for  the  prize  of 
popular  approval.  If  timidity  was  the 
cause,  the  feeling  was  groundless  ;  the  colt 
had  more  than  a  fair  chanc3  of  the  stakes. 
We  would  have  wagered  odds  upon  him 
against  nags  of  far  greater  pretensions.  To 
drop  the  equine  metaphor,  we  daily  see 
books  less  meritorious,  and  infinitely  le.ss 
entertaining,  than  Mr.  Ballantyne’s  “  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,”  confidently  paraded  before  a 
public,  whose  suffrages  do  not  always  justify 
the  authors’  presumption.  Our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves  in  this  matter. 
Favored  with  a  copy  of  the  privately  cir¬ 
culated  volume,  we  propose  giving  some 
account  of  it,  and  making  a  few  extracts 
from  its  varied  pages. 

First,  as  regards  the  author.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest,  from  various  indications  in  his  book, 
that  he  is  still  a  very  young  man  ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  explicitly  state  his  age, 
we  conjecture  him  to  have  been  about  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  old  when,  in  the  month 
of  May  1841,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 


ecstatic  joy  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  ap 
pointing  him  apprentice-clerk  in  the  service 
of  the  Honorable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
At  first  sight  there  certainly  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  anything  especially  exhilarating  in 
such  an  appointment,  which  to  most  ears 
is  suggestive  of  a  gloomy  office  in  the  city 
of  London,  of  tall  stools,  canvas  sleeves, 
and  steel  pens.  A  most  erroneous  notion  ! 
There  is  not  more  difference  between  the 
duties  of  an  African  Spahi  and  a  member  of 
the  city  police,  than  between  those  of  a 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  clerk  and  of  the 
painstaking  individual  who  accomplishes 
two  journeys f/iem  between  his  lodging 
at  Islington  and  his  counting-house  in 
Cornhill.  Whilst  the  latter  draws  an  in¬ 
voice,  effects  an  insurance,  or  closes  an  ac¬ 
count-current,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  man  shoots 
bears  and  rapids,  barters  peltry  with  paint¬ 
ed  Indians,  and  traverses  upon  his  snow- 
shoes  hundreds  of  miles  of  frozen  desert. 
We  might  protract  the  comparison,  and 
show  innumerable  points  of  contrast,  but 
these  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  Before 
we  draw  on  our  blankej  coats,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  wrappers  rendered  necessary  by  the 
awful  severity  of  the  climate,  and  plunge 
with  Mr.  Ballantyne  into  the  chill  and 
dreary  wilds  to  which  he  introduces  us,  we 
will  give,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  may  chance  to  have  few  definite 
ideas  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  be¬ 
yond  stuffed  carnivora  and  cheap  fur-shops, 
his  brief  account  of  the  rigin  of  that  as¬ 
sociation. 

“  In  the  year  1669,  a  company  was  form¬ 
ed  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Rupert,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
fur  trade  in  the  regions  surrounding  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay.  This  company  obtained  a  char¬ 
ter  from  Charles  II.,  granting  to  them  and 
their  successors,  under  the  name  of  ‘  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay,’  the  sole  right 
of  trading  in  all  the  country  watered  by 
rivers  flowing  into  Hudson’s  Bay.  The 
charter  also  authorized  them  to  build  and 
fit  out  men-of-war,  establish  forts,  prevent 
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any  other  company  from  carrying  on  trade 
with  the  natives  in  their  territories  ;  and 
required  that  they  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  discovery.  Armed  with 
these  powers,  then,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  established  a  fort  near  the  head  of 
James’s  Bay.  Soon  afterwards,  several 
others  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  before  long,  the  company 
spread  and  grew  wealthy,  and  extended  their 
trade  far  beyond  the  chartered  limits.” 

Of  what  the  present  limits  are,  as  well 
as  of  the  state,  aspect,  arrangements,  and 
population  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory, 
a  very  clear  and  distinct  notion  is  given  by 
the  following  paragraph. 

“  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of  country, 
many  hundred  miles  broad  and  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  covered  with  dense  forests, 
expanded  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  mighty 
mountains,  and  all  in  a  state  of  primeval 
simplicity,  undefaced  by  the  axe  of  civilized 
man,  and  untenanted  save  by  a  few  roving 
hordes  of  red  Indians,  and  myriads  of  wild 
animals.  Imagine,  amid  this  wilderness,  a 
number  of  small  squares,  each  enclosing 
half-a-dozen  wooden  houses,  and  about  a 
dozen  men,  and  between  each  of  these  es¬ 
tablishments  a  space  of  forest  varying  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  territories,  and  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of,  and  distance  between,  their  forts. 
The  idea,  however,  may  be  still  more  cor¬ 
rectly  obtained,  by  imagining  populous 
Great  Britain  converted  into  a  wilderness, 
andplantedinthe  middle  of  Rupert’s  Land; 
the  company,  in  that  case,  would  build 
three  forts  in  it — one  at  the  Land’s  End, 
one  in  Wales,  and  one  in  the  Highlands  ; 
so  that  in  Britain  there  would  be  but  three 
hamlets  with  a  population  of  some  thirty 
men,  half  a  dozen  women,  and  a  few  child¬ 
ren  !  The  company’s  posts  extend,  with 
these  intervals  between,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  United  States. 

“  Throughout  this  immense  country  there 
are  probably  not  more  ladies  than  would 
suffice  to  form  half-a-dozen  quadrilles ;  and 
these,  poor  banished  creatures  !  are  chiefly 
the  wives  of  the  principal  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fur  trade.  The  rest  of  the 
female  population  consist  chiefly  of  half- 
breeds  and  Indians — the  latter  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  education,  and  the  former  as  much 
enlightened  as  can  be  expected  from  those 
whose  life  is  spent  in  such  a  country.  Even 
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these  are  not  very  numerous ;  and  yet  with¬ 
out  them  the  men  would  be  in  a  sad  condi¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  are  the  only  tailors  and 
washerwomen  in  the  country,  and  make  all 
the  mittens,  moccasins,  fur  caps,  deer-skin 
coats,  &c.,  &c.,  worn  in  the  land.” 

To  these  desolate  and  inhospitable  shores 
was  bound  the  good  ship  Prince  Rupert, 
on  board  of  which  Mr.  Ballantyne  took  his 
berth  at  Gravesend,  converted  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  H.  B.  Company’s  Service, 
from  a  raw  school-boy  into  a  perfect  man 
of  the  world,  and  important  member  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  writes  in  a  very  lively  style,  and 
there  is  some  quiet  humor  in  his  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  new  scenes  and  associates 
into  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  thrust. 
He  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  the 
Prince  Rupert,  when  he  beheld  a  small 
steamboat  approach,  freighted  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elderly  gentlemen.  He  was  enlight¬ 
ened  as  to  who  these  were  by  the  remark  of 
a  sailor,  who  whispered  to  a  comrade,  “  I 
say.  Bill,  them’s  the  great  guns !”  In 
other  words,  the  committee  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  come  to  visit 
the  three  fine  vessels  which  were  to  sail  the 
following  morning  for  their  distant  domin¬ 
ions.  Of  course  this  was  too  good  a  pretext 
for  a  dinner  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  English¬ 
men  ;  and  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  left  the  ship,  they  duly  invited  the 
captain,  officers,  and  also,  to  the  new  ap¬ 
prentice-clerk’s  astonishment  and  delight, 
begged  him  to  honor  them  with  his  company. 

“  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  extreme 
politeness ;  and,  from  inability  to  express 
my  joy  in  any  other  way,  winked  to  my 

friend  W - ,  with  whom  I  had  become, 

by  this  time,  pretty  familiar.  He,  having 
been  also  invited,  winked  in  return  to  me : 
and  having  disposed  of  this  piece  of  juvenile 
freemasonry  to  our  satisfaction,  we  assisted 
the  crew  in  giving  three  hearty  cheers  as  the 
little  steamer  darted  from  us,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  shore.”  At  the  dinner  “  nothing 
intelligible  was  to  be  heard,  except  when  a 
sudden  lull  in  the  noise  gave  a  bald-headed 
old  gentleman,  near  the  head  of  the  table, 

1  an  opportunity  of  drinking  the  health  of  a 
red-faced  old  gentleman  near  the  foot,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  an  amount  of  flattery 
perfectly  bewildering ;  and,  after  making 
the  unfortunate  red-faced  gentleman  writhe 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  fever  of  modesty,  sat 
down  amid  thunders  of  applause.  Whether 
the  applause,  by  the  way  was  intended  for 
the  speaker  or  the  speakee^  I  do  not  know  ; 
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but,  being  quite  indifferent  I  clapped  my 
hands  with  the  rest.  The  red-faced  gen¬ 
tleman,  now  purple  with  excitement,  then 
rose,  and  during  a  solemn  silence,  delivered 
himself  of  a  speech,  to  the  effect  that  the 
day  then  passing  was  certainly  the  happiest 
in  his  mortal  career,  and  that  he  felt  quite 
faint  with  the  mighty  load  of  honor  just 
thrown  upon  his  delighted  shoulders  by  his 
bald-headed  friend.  The  red-faced  gentle¬ 
man  then  sat  down  to  the  national  air  of 
Rat-tat-tat,  played  in  full  chorus,  with 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  nutcrackers,  and 
knuckles,  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
mahogany  table.” 

The  whole  account  of  the  voyage  out  is 
very  pleasantly  given  ;  but  such  voyages 
have  often  been  described  with  more  or  less 
success ;  and  we  therefore  pass  to  dry  land, 
and  to  men  and  manners  in  Hudson’s  Bay, 
which  have  been  far  less  frequently  written 
about.  In  his  preface  Mr,  Ballantyne  af¬ 
firms,  and  with  reason,  the  novelty  of  his 
subject.  “  It  is  true,”  he  says,  “  that 
others  have  slightly  sketched  it  in  books 
upon  Arctic  discovery,  and  in  works  of 
general  information ;  but  the  very  nature 
of  these  publications  prohibited  their  enter¬ 
ing  into,  a  lengthened  or  minute  description 
of  Every  Day  Life, — the  leading  feature 
of  the  present  work.”  To  this  “every¬ 
day  life,”  strikingly  different  from  life  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  we  are  first 
introduced  at  York  Factory,  the  principal 
depot  of  the  Company’s  northern  depart¬ 
ment,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into 
four  departments,  known  by  the  distinctive 
names  of  North,  South,  Montreal,  and 
Columbia.  At  this  factory,  after  a  passage 
in  a  small  craft  up  the  Hayes  River,  Mr. 
Ballantyne  landed.  Any  one  less  willing 
to  rough  it,  and  less  determined  to  encoun¬ 
ter  all  disagreeables  with  perfect  good  tem¬ 
per,  would  speedily  have  been  disgusted 
with  Hudson’s  Bay  by  a  residence  in  this 
establishment.  Mr.  Ballantyne  does  not 
conceal  its  disagreeables.  “  Are  you,  read¬ 
er,”  he  says,  “  ambitious  of  dwelling  in  ‘  a 
pleasant  cot  in  a  tranquil  spot,  with  a  dis¬ 
tant  view  of  the  changing  sea.^’  If  so,  do 
not  go  to  York  Factory.  Not  that  it  is 
such  an  unpleasant  place — for  I  spent  two 
years  very  happily  there — but  simply  (to 
give  a  poetical  reason,  and  explain  its  cha¬ 
racter  in  one  sentence)  because  it  is  a 
monstrous  blot  on  a  swampy  spot,  with  a 
partial  view  of  the  frozen  sea.”  Having 
given  it  this  unfavorable  character,  the 


counsel  for  the  prosecution  stands  up  for 
the  defence,  and  begins  to  prove  York  Fac¬ 
tory  better  than  it  looks.  But,  argue  it  a.<« 
he  may,  the  abominations  of  the  place,  and 
especially  of  the  climate,  force  themselves 
into  prominence.  Spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  are  included  in  four  months,  from 
June  to  September,  which  leaves  eight 
months’  winter — and  such  winter  !  It  is 
difficult  for  stay-at-home  people,  who  at  the 
first  ice-tree  upon  their  windows  creep  into 
the  chimney  corner  and  fleecy  hosiery,  to 
imagine  such  an  execrable  temperature  as 
that  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  where,  from  October 
to  April,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  frequently  falls 
from  30*^  to  40**,  45^,  and  even  49°  below 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Luckily,  however,  this 
intense  cold  is  less  felt  than  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  ;  for  the  reason  that  whilst  it  lasts, 
the  air  continues  perfectly  calm.  The 
slightest  breath  of  wind  would  be  destruc¬ 
tion  to  noses,  and  indeed,  no  man  could 
venture  out  in  it.  This  dry,  still  cold  is 
very  healthy,  much  more  so  than  the  heat  of 
summer,  which  for  a  short  time  is  extreme, 
engendering  millions  of  flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  other  nuisances,  that  render  the  coun¬ 
try  unbearable.  It  seems  strange  that,  in 
a  region  where  spirits  of  wine  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  used  in  thermometers, 
because  mercury  would  remain  frozen  nearly 
half  the  winter,  mosquito  nets  are,  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  as  necessary  as  in  the 
torrid  zone.  “  Nothing  could  save  one  from 
the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes.  Almost  all 
other  insects  went  to  rest  with  the  sun  : 
sandflies,  which  bit  viciously  during  the 
day,  went  to  sleep  at  night ;  the  large  buli- 
dog^  whose  bite  is  terrible,  slumbered  in  the 
evening;  but  the  mosquito,  the  long-legged, 
determined,  vicious,  persevering  mosquito, 
whose  ceaseless  hum  dwells  for  ever  in  the 
ear,  never  went  to  sleep  !  Day  and  night 
the  painful  tender  little  pimples  on  our 
necks,  and  behind  our  ears,  were  being  con¬ 
stantly  retouched  by  these  villanous  flies.” 
Worse  even  than  midges  by  a  Scottish 
burn;  and  those,  heaven  knows,  are  bad 
enough.  The  young  gentlemen  at  York 
Factory,  however,  thought  it  effeminate  to 
combat  the  bloodsuckers  with  the  natural 
defensive  weapon  of  a  gauze  canopy,  and, 
in  spite  of  various  ingenious  expedients 
such  as  rendering  their  rooms  unbearable  by 
bonfires  of  damp  moss  and  puffs  of  gun¬ 
powder,  they  were  preyed  upon  by  the 
mosquitoes,  until  frost  put  a  period  to 
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their  suflferings,  and  to  the  existence  of 
their  persecutors. 

The  account  of  York  Factory,  or  Fort 
(as  all  establishments  in  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  whether  small  or  great,  are  called), 
gives  a  general  notion  of  the  style  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  more  important  of  these 
trading  posts.  Within  a  large  square,  of 
about  six  or  seven  acres,  enclosed  by  high 
stockades,  nearly  five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Hayes  River,  stand  a  number  of  wooden 
buildings,  stores,  dwelling-houses,  mess- 
rooms,  and  lodgings  for  laborers  and  trades¬ 
men,  as  well  as  for  visitors  and  temporary 
residents.  The  doors  and  windows  are  all 
double,  and  the  houses  heated  by  large 
iron  stoves,  fed  with  wood ;  “  yet  so  in¬ 
tense  is  the  cold  that  I  have  seen  the  stove 
in  places  red-hot^  and  a  basin  of  water  in 
the  room  frozen  solid.”  So  unfavorable  is 
the  climate  to  vegetation,  that  scarcely 
anything  can  be  raised  in  the  small  plot  of 
ground  called  by  courtesy  a  garden.  Pota¬ 
toes  now  and  then,  for  a  wonder,  become 
the  size  of  walnuts ;  and  sometimes  a  cab¬ 
bage  and  a  turnip  are  prevailed  upon  to 
grow.  The  woods  are  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  wild  berries,  among  which  the 
cranberry  and  swampberry  are  considered 
the  best.  Black  and  red  currants,  as  well 
as  gooseberries,  are  plentiful,  but  the  first 
are  bitter,  and  the  latter  small.  The 
swampberry  is  in  shape  something  like  the 
raspberry,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and 
grows  on  a  low  bush,  almost  close  to  the  I 
ground.  The  country  around  the  fort  is 
one  immense  level  swamp,  thickly  covered 
with  willows,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  few  clumps  of  pine  trees.  Flowers 
there  are  none,  and  the  only  large  timber 
in  the  vicinity  grows  on  the  banks  of  Hayes 
and  Nelson  rivers,  and  is  chiefly  spruce-fir. 
On  account  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  houses  in  the  fort  are  raised 
several  feet  upon  blocks,  and  the  squares 
are  intersected  by  elevated  wooden  plat¬ 
forms,  forming  the  inhabitants’  sole  prome¬ 
nade  during  the  summer,  at  which  season  a 
walk  of  fifty  yards  beyond  the  gates,  en¬ 
sures  wet  feet.  These,  and  other  details, 
give  so  pleasant  an  idea  of  York  Factory, 
that  one  wonders  at  and  admires  the  phi¬ 
losophy  exhibited  by  its  residents :  by  that 
portion  of  them,  at  least,  inhabiting  the 
“  young  gentlemen’s  house.”  Bachelor’s 
Hall,  as  the  young  gentlemen  themselves 
call  it,  was  the  scene,  during  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne’s  abode  there,  of  much  hilarity  and 
frolic,  and  we  get  a  laughable  account  of 


the  high  jinks  carried  on  there.  The 
building  itself,  one  story  high,  comprised  a 
large  hall,  whence  doors  led  to  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
other  subalterns.  The  walls  of  this  hall, 
originally  white,  were  smoked  to  a  dirty 
yellow;  the  carpetless  floor  had  a  similar 
hue,  agreeably  diversified  by  large  knots ; 
and  in  its  centre,  upon  four  crooked  legs, 
stood  a  large  oblong  iron  box,  with  a  fun¬ 
nel  communicating  with  the  roof.  This 
was  the  stove,  besides  which  the  only  furni¬ 
ture  consisted  of  two  small  tables  and  half- 
a-dozen  chairs  ;  one  of  which  latter  being 
broken,  and  moreover  light  and  handy,  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  missile  upon  occasion 
of  quarrels.  The  sleeping  apartments  con¬ 
tained  a  curtainless  bed,  a  table,  and  a 
chest ;  they  were  carpetless,  chairless,  and 
we  should  have  thought  supremely  comfort¬ 
less,  but  for  Mr.  Ballantyne’s  assurance 
that  “  they  derived  an  appearance  of 
warmth  from  the  number  of  great-coats, 
leather  capotes,  fur  caps,  worsted  sashes, 
guns,  rifles,  shot-belts,  snow-shoes,  and 
powder-horns,  with  which  the  walls  were 
profusely  decorated.”  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  amount  of  wrappers  required 
to  resist  the  cold  out  of  doors  is  so  great 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  wear¬ 
ers  can  have  sufficient  use  of  their  limbs, 
when  thus  swaddled  to  follow  field-sports, 
and  go  through  exertion  and  exercise  of 
various  kinds. 

“  The  manner  of  dressing  ourselves  was 

curious.  I  will  describe*  C - as  a  type 

of  the  rest.  After  donning  a  pair  of  deer¬ 
skin  trousers,  he  proceeded  to  put  on  three 
pair  of  blanket  socks,  and  over  these  a  pair 
of  mooseskin  moccasins.  Then  a  pair  of 
blue  cloth  leggings  were  hauled  over  his 
trousers,  partly  to  keep  the  snow  from 
sticking  to  them,  and  partly  for  warmth. 
After  this  he  put  on  a  leather  capote  edged 
with  fur.  This  coat  was  very  warm,  being 
lined  with  flannel,  and  overlapped  very 
much  in  front.  It  was  fastened  with  a 
scarlet  worsted  belt  round  the  waist,  and 
with  a  loop  at  the  throat.  A  pair  of  thick 
mittens,  made  of  deerskin,  hung  round  his 
shoulders  by  a  worsted  cord,  and  his  neck 
was  wrapped  in  a  huge  shawl,  over  the 
mighty  folds  of  which  his  good-humored 
visage  beamed  like  the  sun  on  the  edge  of 
a  fog-bank.  A  fur  cap  with  ear-pieces 
completed  his  costume.  Having  finished 
his  toilet,  and  tucked  a  pair  of  snow-shoes, 
five  feet  long,  under  one  arm,  and  a  double- 
barreled  fowling-piece  under  the  other, 
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C -  waxed  extremely  impatient,  and 

proceeded  systematically  to  aggravate  the 
unfortunate  skipper  (who  was  always  very 
slow,  poor  man,  except  on  board  ship), 
addressing  sundry  remarks  to  the  stove 
upon  the  slowness  of  sea-faring  men  in 
general  and  skippers  in  particular.”  The 
intention  of  these  preparations  was  an 
onslaught  upon  the  ptarmigan,  and  upon 
a  kind  of  grouse  called  wood-partridges  by 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  people.  The  game  is 
for  the  most  part  very  tame  in  those 
regions.  After  nearly  filling  their  game- 
bags,  the  sportsmen  “  came  suddenly  upon 
a  large  flock  of  ptarmigan,  so  tame  that 
they  would  not  fly,  but  merely  ran  from  us 
a  little  way  at  the  noise  of  each  shot.  The 
firing  that  now  commenced  was  quite  ter¬ 
rific  :  C - fired  till  both  barrels  of  his 

gun  were  stopped  up  :  the  skipper  fired 
till  his  powder  and  shot  were  done  ;  and  1 
fired  till — I  skinned  my  tongue !  Lest  any 
one  should  feel  surprised  at  the  last  state¬ 
ment,  I  may  as  well  explain  how  this  hap¬ 
pened.  The  cold  had  become  so  intense, 
and  my  hands  so  benumbed  with  loading, 
that  the  thumb  at  last  obstinately  refused 
to  open  the  spring  of  my  powder-flask.  A 
partridge  was  sitting  impudently  before 
me,  so  that,  in  fear  of  losing  the  shot,  I 
thought  of  trying  to  open  it  with  my  teeth. 
In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  put  the 
brass  handle  to  my  mouth,  and  my  tongue 
happening  to  come  in  contact  with  it, 
stuck  fast  thereto, — or,  in  other  words, 
was  frozen  to  it.  Upon  discovering  this,  I 
instantly  pulled  the  flask  away,  and  with  it 
a  piece  of  skin  about  the  size  of  a  six¬ 
pence  ;  and  having  achieved  this  little  feat, 
we  once  more  bent  our  steps  homewards.” 
Upon  their  way,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
storm  ;  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  cutting 
wind  catching  up  mountains  of  snow  in  the 
air  and  dashing  them  into  dust  against 
their  faces.  Notwithstanding  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  wool  and  leather  above  de¬ 
scribed,  they  felt  as  if  clothed  in  gauze  ; 
whilst  their  faces  seemed  to  collapse  and 
wrinkle  up  as  they  turned  their  backs  to 
the  wind  and  covered  their  agonized  coun¬ 
tenances  with  their  mittens.  On  reaching 
Bachelor’s  Hall,  like  three  animated  marble 
statues,  snow  from  head  to  foot,  “  it  was 
curious  to  observe  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  appearance  of  our  guns  after 
we  entered  the  warm  room.  The  barrels 
and  every  bit  of  metal  upon  them,  instantly 
became  white,  like  ground  glass.  This 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  condensa¬ 


tion  and  freezing  of  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  room  upon  the  cold  iron.  Any 
piece  of  metal,  when  brought  suddenly  out 
of  such  intense  cold  into  a  warm  room,  will 
in  this  way  become  covered  with  a  pure 
white  coating  of  hoar-frost.  It  does  not 
remain  long  in  this  state,  however,  as  the 
warmth  of  the  room  soon  heats  the  metal 
and  melts  the  ice.  Thus,  in  about  ten 
minutes  our  guns  assumed  three  different  . 
appearances.  When  we  entered  the  house 
they  were  clear,  polished,  and  dry  ;  in  five 
minutes  they  were  white  as  snow  ;  and,  in 
five  more,  dripping  wet.” 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  trade,  are  furs  of  all 
kinds,  oil,  dry  and  salt  fish,  feathers  and 
quills.  Of  the  furs,  the  most  valuable  is 
that  of  the  black  fox,  which  resembles  the 
common  English  fox,  but  is  much  larger 
and  jet  black,  except  one  or  two  white 
hairs  along  the  back-bone,  and  a  white  tuft 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  This  animal’s  skin 
is  very  valuable,  worth  twenty-five  to  thirty 
guineas  in  the  English  market,  but  the  spe¬ 
cimens  are  very  scarce.  Besides  the  black 
fox,  there  are  silver  foxes,  cross  foxes,  red, 
white,  and  blue  foxes,  whose  hides  are 
variously  esteemed.  The  black,  silver, 
cross,  and  red,  are  often  produced  in  the 
same  litter,  the  mother  being  a  red  fox. 
Beaver  was  formerly  the  grand  article  of 
commerce,  but  Paris  hats  have  killed  the 
demand  and  saved  the  beavers,  which  now 
build  and  fatten  in  comparative  security. 
The  marten  fur  is  the  most  profitable  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  produces.  All  the  animals  above 
named,  and  a  few  others,  are  caught  in 
steel  and  wooden  traps  by  the  natives. 
Deer  and  buffaloes  are  run  down,  shot,  and 
snared.  Mr.  Ballantyne  rather  startles  us 
by  the  statement,  that  the  Indians  can  send 
an  arrow  through  a  buffalo.  “  In  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  chief  food,  both  of 
white  men  and  Indians,  is  buffalo  meat,  so 
that  parties  are  constantly  sent  out  to  hunt 
the  buffalo.  They  generally  chase  them  on 
horseback,  the  country  being  mostly  prairie 
land ;  and,  when  they  get  close  enough, 
shoot  them  with  guns.  The  Indians,  how¬ 
ever,  shoot  them  oftener  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  as  they  prefer  keeping  their  powder 
and  shot  for  warfare.  They  are  very 
expert  with  the  bow,  which  is  short  and 
strong,  and  can  easily  send  an  arrow  quite 
through  a  buffalo  at  twenty  yards  off.” 
We  almost  suspect  Mr.  Ballantyne  of 
drawing  a  longer  bow  than  his  Indian 
friends.  We  do  not  understand  him,  how- 
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ever,  to  have  himself  seen  any  of  these  from  the  horse  again  sent  it  sprawling ; 
marvellous  shots  (although  he  gives  a  again  it  rose  and  was  again  knocked  down, 
spirited  little  drawing  of  a  buflfalo  hunt),  and,  in  this  way,  was  at  last  fairly  tired 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  wild  fellows  of  the  out ;  when  the  hunter,  jumping  suddenly 
Saskatchewan  brigade  imposed  upon  his  from  his  horse,  threw  a  rope  round  its  neck 
youthful  credulity.  These  “  brigades”  are  and  drove  it  before  him  to  the  encampment, 
flotillas  of  boats,  manned  by  Canadian  and  and  soon  after  brought  it  to  the  fort.  It 
half-breed  voyageurs,  who  take  goods  for  was  as  wild  as  ever  when  I  saw  it  at  Nor- 
barter  to  the  interior,  and  bring  back  way  House,  and  seemed  to  have  as  much 
furs  in  exchange.  The  men  of  the  Saskat-  distaste  to  its  thraldom  as  the  day  it  was 
chewan  “  come  from  the  prairies  and  the  taken. 

Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  consequently  Buflfalo-meat,  however,  though  abundant 
brimful  of  stories  of  the  buffalo  hunt,  in  the  prairies,  is  scarce  enough  in  other  dis- 
attacks  upon  grizzly  bears,  and  wild  Indi-  tricts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  and 
ans  ;  some  of  them  interesting  and  true  so,  indeed,  is  game  of  all  kinds  ;  so  that  at 
enough,  but  the  most  of  them  either  tre-  certain  times  and  seasons,  both  Indians  and 
mendous  exaggerations  or  altogether  inven-  Company’s  servants  are  reduced  to  very 
tions  of  their  own  wild  fancies.”  To  short  commons,  and  amongst  the  former 
return,  however,  to  the  buffaloes.  Two  starvation  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 


calves  were  wanted  alive,  to  be  sent  to 
England,  and  a  party  was  ordered  out  to 
procure  them. 

“Upon  meeting  with  a  herd,  they  all 
set  off  full  gallop  in  chase  ;  away  went  the 
startled  animals  at  a  round  trot,  which 
soon  increased  to  a  gallop  as  the  horsemen 
neared  them,  and  a  shot  or  two  told  they  were 
coming  within  range.  Soon,  the  shots  be¬ 
came  more  numerous,  and  here  and  there  a 
black  spot  on  the  prairie  told  where  a 
buffalo  had  fallen.  No  slackening  of  the 
pace  occurred,  however,  as  each  hunter, 
upon  killing  an  animal,  merely  threw  down 
his  cap  or  mitten  to  mark  it  as  his  own, 
and  continued  in  pursuit  of  the  herd, 
loading  his  gun  as  he  galloped  along.  The 
buffalo-hunters  are  very  expert  at  loading 
and  firing  quickly  while  going  at  full  gallop. 
They  carry  two  or  three  bullets  in  their 
mouths,  which  they  spit  into  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns  after  dropping  in  a  little 
powder  ;  and,  instead  of  ramming  it  down 
with  a  rod,  merely  hit  the  but-end  of  the 
gun  on  the  pommel  of  their  saddles,  and, 
in  this  way,  fire  a  great  many  shots  in 
quick  succession.  This,  however,  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mode  of  shooting,  as  the  ball  some¬ 
times  sticks  half-way  down  the  barrel  and 
bursts  the  gun,  carrying  away  a  finger,  a 
joint,  and  occasionally  a  hand. 

“  in  this  way  they  soon  killed  as  many 
buffaloes  as  they  could  carry  in  their  carts, 
and  one  of  the  hunters  set  off  in  chase  of  a 
calf.  In  a  short  time  he  edged  one  away 
from  the  rest,  and  then,  getting  between  it 
and  the  herd,  ran  straight  against  it  with 
his  horse  and  knocked  it  down.  The 
frightened  little  animal  jumped  up  and  set 
off  with  redoubled  speed,  but  another  butt 


The  contrasts  of  diet  are  as  striking  as 
those  of  climate ;  the  provender  varying 
from  the  juicy  buffalo  hump  and  rich  mar¬ 
row-bone,  to  miserable  dry  fish  and  tripe- 
de-roche — a  sort  of  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  the  rocks,  which  looks  like  dried  up  sea¬ 
weed,  and  which  only  the  extremity  of  hun¬ 
ger  can  render  edible.  From  Peel’s  River, 
a  post  within  the  Arctic  circle,  a  chief 
trader  writes  that  all  the  fresh  provisions  he 
has  seen  during  the  winter,  consisted  of 
two  squirrels  and  a  crow.  He  and  his 
companions  had  lived  on  dried  meat,  and 
were  obliged  to  lock  the  gates  to  keep  their 
scanty  store  from  the  Indians,  who  were 
literally  eating  each  other  outside  the  fort ; 
for  cannibalism  is  common  enough  amongst 
the  Indians  of  that  region,  and  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne  was  acquainted  with  some  old  ladies 
who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  dined 
off  their  own  children  ;  whilst  some,  if  re¬ 
port  might  be  believed,  had  made  a  meal  of 
their  husbands.  It  is  justice  to  the  savages 
to  say,  that  they  do  not  eat  human  flesh  by 
preference,  but  only  when  urged  by  neces¬ 
sity,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  other  viands. 
They  will  scrape  the  rocks  bare  of  the  tripe- 
de-roche — which,  however,  only  retards 
starvation  for  a  time,  without  preventing  it, 
unless  varied  by  more  nutritious  food — be¬ 
fore  cutting  up  a  cousin.  Now  and  then 
an  aggravated  case  occurs,  and  one  of  these 
we  find  cited.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
Wisagun,  a  Cree  Indian,  removed  his  en¬ 
campment  on  account  of  scarcity  of  game. 
With  him  went  his  wife,  a  son  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  two  or  three  other  children, 
and  some  relations — ten  souls  in  all.  Their 
change  of  quarters  did  not  improve  their 
condition.  No  game  appeared,  and  they 
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were  reduced  to  eat  their  moccasins  and 
skin  coats,  cooked  by  singeing  them  over 
the  fire.  This  wretched  resource  expended, 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  when 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  were  descried  far  away 
on  the  prairie.  Guns  were  instantly  loaded, 
and  snow-shoes  put  on,  and  away  went  the 
men,  leaving  women  and  children  in  the 
tent.  But  the  famished  Indians  soon  grew 
tired ;  the  weaker  dropped  behind  ;  Wisa- 
gun  and  his  son  Natappe,  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  encampment. 
Wisagun  peeped  through  a  chink  of  the 
tent,  and  saw  his  wife  cutting  up  one  of  her 
own  children,  preparatory  to  cooking  it. 
In  a  transport  of  rage  he  rushed  forward 
and  stabbed  her  and  a  woman  who  assisted 
her  in  her  horrible  cookery ;  and  then, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  other  Indians,  he 
fled  to  the  woods.  When  the  hunters 
came  in  and  found  their  relatives  murdered, 
they  were  so  much  exhausted  by  their  fruit¬ 
less  chase,  that  they  could  only  sit  down 
and  gaze  on  the  mutilated  bodies.  During 
the  night,  Wisagun  and  Natappe  returned 
to  the  tent,  murdered  the  whole  party, 
and  were  met,  some  time  afterwards,  by 
another  party  of  savages,  in  good  condition  ; 
although,  from  scarcity  of  game,  every 
body  else  was  starving.  •  They  accounted 
for  their  well-fed  appearance,  by  saying 
they  had  fallen  in  with  a  deer,  previously 
to  which,  however,  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  died  of  hunger. 

This  horrible  story  was  told  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  the  Indian  hall  of  a  far-away 

fiost  in  Athabasca,  by  a  party  of  Chipewyan 
ndians,  come  from  their  winter  hunting- 
grounds  to  trade  furs.  They  were  the  same 
men  who  had  met  the  two  Crees  wandering 
in  the  plains  after  getting  up  their  flesh  by 
swallowing  their  family.  The  loathsome 
food  had  profited  them,  however,  but  a 
short  while  ;  for  the  Chipewyans  had  hardly 
told  the  tale,  when  “  the  hall  door  slowly 
opened,  and  Wisagun,  gaunt  and  cadave¬ 
rous,  the  very  impersonation  of  famine, 
slunk  into  the  room  with  Natappe,  and 
seated  himself  in  a  corner  near  the  fire. 

Mr.  C - soon  learned  the  truth  of  the 

foregoing  story  from  his  own  lips ;  but  he 
excused  his  horrible  deed  by  saying  that 
most  of  his  relations  had  died  before  he  ate 
them.” 

Notwithstanding  this  sanguinary  tale  the 
Crees,  who  inhabit  the  woody  country  sur¬ 
rounding  Hudson’s  Bay,  are  the  quietest 
and  most  inoffensive  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  trading  with  the  Company.  They 


never  go  to  war,  scalping  is  obsolete  amongst 
them,  and  the  celebrated  war-dance  a  mere 
tradition.  But  their  pacific  habits  and  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Europeans  seem  as  yet  to 
have  done  little  towards  their  civilization. 
Some  of  their  customs  are  of  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  description.  They  have  no  religion, 
beyond  the  absurd  incantations  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  tent ;  and  the  amount  of  Christianity 
English  missionaries  have  of  late  years  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  introducing  amongst  them  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small.  They  drink  to  excess  when 
they  can  get  spirits ;  and  formerly,  when  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tend  successfully  with  other  associations, 
thought  it  necessary  to  distribute  rum  and 
whiskey  to  the  natives,  the  use  of  the  “  fire¬ 
water”  was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent. 
They  smoke  tobacco,  mingled  with  some 
other  leaf ;  are  excessively  lazy,  and  great 
gamblers.  Polygamists,  they  ill-treat  their 
wives,  compelling  them  to  severe  toil,  whilst 
they  themselves  indulge  in  utter  indolence, 
except  when  roused  to  the  chase.  On  the 
march,  when  old  men  or  women  are  unable 
to  proceed,  they  are  left  behind  in  a  small 
tent  made  of  willows,  in  which  are  placed 
firewood,  provisions,  and  a  vessel  of  water, 
here,  when  food  and  wood  are  consumed, 
the  unfortunate  wretches  perish.  The  ha¬ 
bitual  dwellings  of  the  Crees  are  tents  of 
conical  shape,  made  of  deerskin,  bark,  or 
branches.  The  manner  of  construction  is 
simple  and  rapid.  Three  poles  are  tied 
together  at  the  top,  their  lower  extremities 
spending  out  in  the  form  of  a  tripod;  a 
number  of  other  poles  are  piled  around 
these  at  half  a  foot  distance  from  each 
other  ;  and  thus  a  space  is  inclosed  of  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Over 
these  poles  are  spread  the  skin-tent,  or  the 
rolls  of  birch-bark.  The  opening  left  for 
a  doorway  is  covered  with  an  old  blanket, 
a  deer-skin,  or  buffalo-robe  ;  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  small  pine  branches, 
a  wood  fire  blazes  in  the  middle :  and  in 
this  slight  habitation,  which  is  far  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  than  could  be  ima¬ 
gined,  the  Indian  spends  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  according  as  game  is  scarce  or  plen¬ 
tiful.  His  modes  of  securing  and  trapping 
the  beasts  of  the  plain  and  forest  are  curi¬ 
ous,  often  as  ingenious  and  effective  as  they 
are  simple  and  inartificial.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne  initiates  us  in  many  of  them  in  the 
course  of  a  nocturnal  cruise  overland  with 
Stemaw  the  Indian,  which  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  insight  into  trapper-life  at  Hudson’s 
Bay.  We  start  with  the  Cree  from  his 
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tent,  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
the  Company’s  forts,  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  tree,  which  stands  in  a  little  hol¬ 
low  where  the  willows  and  pines  are  luxuri¬ 
ant  enough  to  afford  shelter  from  the  north 
wind.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  realizing 
the  scene,  as  graphically  sketched  by  our 
young  apprentice-clerk,  who  is  frequently 
very  happy  in  his  scraps  of  description : — 
“  A  huge  chasm,  filled  with  fallen  trees  and 
mounds  of  snow,  yawns  on  the  left  of  the 
tent,  and  the  ruddy  sparks  of  fire  which 
issue  from  a  hole  in  its  top  throw  this  and 
the  surrounding  forest  into  deeper  gloom. 
Suddenly  the  deerskin  that  covers  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  wigwam  is  raised,  and  a  bright 
stream  of  warm  light  gushes  out,  tipping 
the  dark-green  points  of  the  opposite  trees, 
and  mingling  strangely  with  the  paler  light 
of  the  moon  ;  and  Stemaw  stands  erect  in 
front  of  his  solitary  home,  to  gaze  a  few 
moments  at  the  sky  and  judge  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  as  he  intends  to  take  a  long  walk  be¬ 
fore  laying  his  head  upon  his  capote  for  the 
night.  He  is  in  the  usual  costume  of  the 
Cree  Indians ;  a  large  leathern  coat,  very 
much  overlapped  in  front,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  scarlet  belt,  protects 
his  body  from  the  cold.  A  small  ratskin 
cap  covers  his  head,  and  his  legs  are  cased 
in  the  ordinary  blue  cloth  leggins.  Large 
moccasins,  with  two  or  three  pair  of  blanket- 
socks,  clothe  his  feet,  and  fingerless  mittens, 
made  of  deerskin,  complete  his  costume. 
After  a  few  minutes  passed  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  the  Indian  prepares 
himself  for  the  walk.  First,  he  sticks  a 
small  axe  in  his  belt,  serving  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  a  large  hunting  knife  and  fire-bag 
which  depend  from  the  other  side.  He 
then  slips  his  feet  through  the  lines  of  his 
snow-shoes,  and  throws  the  line  of  a  small 
hand-sledge  over  his  shoulder.  The  hand- 
sledge  is  a  thin  flat  slip  or  plank  of  wood, 
from  five  to  six  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad, 
and  is  turned  up  at  one  end.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  light,  and  Indians  invariably  use  it  when 
visiting  their  traps,  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  home  the  animals  or  game  they 
may  have  caught.  Having  attached  this  to 
his  back,  he  stoops  to  receive  his  gun  from 
his  faithful  squaw,  who  has  been  watching 
his  operations  through  a  hole  in  the  tent, 
and  throwing  it  on  his  shoulder  strides  off, 
without  uttering  a  word,  across  the  moonlit 
space  in  front  of  the  tent,  turns  into  a 
small  narrow  track  that  leads  down  the 
dark  ravine,  and  disappears  in  the  shades 
of  the  forest.” 


The  snow-shoes  above  referred  to,  and 
which  are  in  general  use  amongst  both  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Europeans  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  are  as 
unlike  shoes  as  anything  bearing  the  name 
well  can  be.  A  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  two 
thin  pieces  of  light-wood,  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  spread  out  in  the  centre,  thus  making  an 
oval  frame  filled  up  with  network  of  deerskin 
threads.  The  frame  is  strengthened  by 
cross  bars,  and  fastened  loosely  to  the  foot 
by  a  line  across  the  toe.  The  length  of  the 
machine  is  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  width 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches.  Being 
very  light,  they  are  no  way  cumbersome, 
and  without  them  pedestrianism  would  be 
impossible  for  many  months  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which 
falls  through  the  meshes  of  these  shoes,  as 
the  traveller  raises  his  foot.  That  they 
are  not  fatiguing  wear,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  an  Indian  will  walk  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  miles  a  day  upon  them.  Only 
in  damp  weather,  the  moist  snow  clogs  the 
meshes,  and  the  lines  arc  apt  to  gall  the 
foot.  Apropos  of  this  inconvenience,  Mr. 
Ballantyne  avails  himself  of  the  traveller’s 
privilege,  and  favors  us  with  a  remarkable 
anecdote,  told  him  by  a  Highland  friend 

of  his,  Mr.  B - ,  chief  of  the  Company’s 

post  at  Tadousac. 

“  On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  off  upon  a 
long  journey  over  the  snow  where  the  coun¬ 
try  was  so  mountainous,  that  snow-shoe 
walking  was  rendered  extremely  painful  by 
the  feet  slipping  forward  against  the  front 
bar  of  the  shoe  when  detcending  the  hills. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  good  part  of 
his  journey,  two  large  blisters  rose  under 
the  nails  of  his  great  toes ;  and  soon  the 
nails  themselves  came  off.  Still  he  must 
go  on,  or  die  in  the  woods :  so  he  was 
obliged  to  tie  the  nails  on  his  toes  each 
morning  before  starting,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  tender  parts  beneath ;  and 
every  evening  he  wrapped  them  up  carefully 
in  a  piece  of  rag,  and  put  them  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket, — being  afraid  of  losing 
them  if  he  kept  them  on  all  nights  This 

Mr.  B. - had  had  along  and  eventful 

career  in  North  America,  and  was  rich 
in  ‘  yarns,’  more  or  less  credible,  with  which 
he  regaled  Mr.  Ballantyne  during  a  journey 
they  made  together.  A  deep  scar  on  his 
nose  was  the  memorial  of  a  narrow  escape 
he  had  made  when  dwelling  at  a  solitary 
fort  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  had 
bought  a  fine  horse  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
Blackfeet,  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe,  noto¬ 
rious  as  horse-stealers.  The  animal  had 
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been  but  a  short  time  in  his  possession, 
when  it  was  stolen.  This  was  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  event,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Spring 
came,  and  a  party  of  Indians,  arrived  with 
a  load  of  furs  for  barter.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  one  by  one  into  the  fort,  their  arms 
taken  from  them  and  locked  up — a  custo¬ 
mary  and  necessary  precaution,  as  they 
used  to  buy  spirits,  get  drunk  and  quarrel, 
but  without  weapons  they  could  do  each 
other  little  harm.  When  about  a  dozen  had 
entered,  the  gate  was  shut,  and  then  Mr. 

B - beheld,  to  his  surprise,  the  horse  he 

had  lost  the  previous  year.  He  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  the  Indian  who  had 
sold  it  him  unblushingly  stood  forward. 

“  Mr.  B - (an  exceedingly  quiet,  good- 

natured  man,  but  like  very  many  of  his 
stamp,  very  passionate  when  roused)  no 
sooner  witnessed  the  fellow’s  audacity  than 
he  seized  a  gun  from  one  of  his  men,  and 
shot  the  horse.  The  Indian  instantly  sprang 
upon  him  :  but  being  a  less  powerful  man 

than  Mr.  B - ,  and  withal  unaccustomed 

to  use  his  fists,  he  was  soon  overcome, 
and  pommelled  out  of  the  fort.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  this,  Mr.  B - followed  him 

down  to  the  Indian  camp,  pommelling  him 
all  the  way.  The  instant,  however,  that 
the  Indian  found  himself  surrounded  by  his 
own  friends,  he  faced  about,  and  with  a  do¬ 
zen  warriors  attacked  Mr.  B - ,  and  threw 

him  on  the  ground,  where  they  kicked  and 
bruised  him  severely  ;  whilst  several  boys 
of  the  tribe  hovered  around  with  bows  and 
arrows,  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
shoot  him.  Suddenly  a  savage  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  large  stone  in  his  hand,  and 
standing  over  his  fallen  enemy,  raised  it 
high  in  the  air  and  dashed  it  down  upon 

his  face.  Mr.  B - ,  when  telling  me  the 

story,  said  that  he  had  just  time,  upon  see¬ 
ing  the  stone  in  the  act  of  falling,  to  com¬ 
mend  his  spirit  to  God,  ere  he  was  render¬ 
ed  insensible.  The  merciful  God,  to  whom 
he  thus  looked  for  help  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  did  not  desert  him.  Several  men 
belonging  to  the  fort,  seeing  the  turn  things 
took,  hastily  armed  themselves,  and  hurry¬ 
ing  out  to  the  rescue,  arrived  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  stone  was  dashed 
in  his  face.  Though  too  late  to  prevent 
this,  they  were  in  time  to  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  blow  ;  and,  after  a  short  scufiie 
with  the  Indians,  without  any  bloodshed, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  master  up  to 
the  fort,  where  he  soon  recovered.  The 
deep  cut  made  by  the  stone  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose,  left  an  indelible  scar.” 


To  return  to  Stemaw  the  trapper,  whom 
we  left  striding  along  with  confident  step, 
as  though  the  high  road  lay  before  him,  al¬ 
though  no  track  or  trail,  discernible  by 
European  eye,  is  there  to  guide  his  foot¬ 
steps.  After  a  walk  of  two  miles,  a  faint 
sound  a-head  brings  him  to  a  dead  halt. 
He  listens,  and  a  noise  like  the  rattling  of 
a  chain  is  heard  from  a  dark,  wild  hollow 
in  his  front.  “  Another  moment,  and  the 
rattle  is  again  distinctly  heard ;  a  slight 
smile  of  satisfaction  crosses  Stemaw’s  dark 
visage  ;  for  one  of  his  traps  was  set  in  that 
place,  and  he  knows  that  something  is 
caught.  Quickly  descending  the  slope,  he 
enters  the  bushes  whence  the  sound  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  pauses  when  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  his  trap  to  peer  through  the  gloom. 
A  cloud  passes  oflF  the  moon,  and  a  faint 
ray  reveals,  it  may  be,  a  beautiful  black  fox 
caught  in  the  snare.  A  slight  blow  on  the 
snout  from  Stemaw’s  axe-handle  kills  the 
unfortunate  animal ;  in  ten  minutes  more  it 
is  tied  to  his  sledge,  the  trap  is  reset  and 
again  covered  over  with  snow,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  that  anything  is 
there;  and  the  Indian  pursues  his  way.” 
And  here  we  have  a  drawing  of  Reynard 
the  Fox,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  kind,  black 
as  coal,  with  a  white  tuft  to  his  tail,  looking 
anxiously  about  him,  his  fore  paw  fast  in  the 
jawsof  atrap,  with  which  a  heavy  log,  fasten¬ 
ed  by  a  chain,  prevents  his  making  ofi*.  In  the 
distance,  the  Indian,  gun  on  shoulder,  his 
snow-shoes,  which  look  like  small  boats, 
upon  his  feet,  strides  forward,  eager  to 
secure  his  valuable  prize.  VVe  give  Mr. 
Ballantyne  all  credit  for  the  unpretending 
but  useful  wood-cuts  scattered  through  his 
book,  which  serve  to  explain  things  whose 
form  or  nature  would  otherwise  be  but  iip- 
pefectly  understood.  They  are  an  honest 
and  legitimate  style  of  illustration,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  steel  trap  in  which  the  fox  is  caught 
resembles  a  common  English  rat-trap,  less 
the  teeth,  and  is  so  set,  that  the  jaws, 
when  spread  out  flat,  are  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  snow.  The  chain  and  weight  are 
hidden,  a  little  snow  is  swept  over  the  trap, 
and  nothing  is  visible  but  the  bait — usually 
chips  of  frozen  partridge,  rabbit,  or  fish, 
which  are  scattered  all  around  the  snare. 
Foxes,  beavers,  wolves,  lynx,  and  other 
animals,  are  thus  taken,  sometimes  by  a 
fore-leg,  sometimes  by  a  hind  one,  or  by 
two  at  once,  and  occasionally  by  the  nose. 
By  two  legs  is  the  preferable  way — for  the 
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trapper,  that  is  to  say — for  then  escape  is ; 
impossible.  “  When  foxes  are  caught  by  one 
leg,  they  often  eat  it  enclose  to  the  trap,  and 
escape  on  the  other  three.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  this  happen  ;  and  I  once  saw 
a  fox  caught  which  had  evidently  escaped  in 
this  way,  as  one  of  its  legs  was  gone,  and 
the  stump  healed  up  and  covered  again  with 
hair.  When  caught  by  the  nose,  they  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  escape,  unless  taken  out  of  the 
trap  very  soon  after  capture,  as  their  snouts 
are  so  sharp  and  wedgelike,  that  they  can  pull 
them  from  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap  with 
the  greatest  ease.”  We  are  tempted  to  doubt 
the  ease,  or  at  any  rate  the  pleasure  of  such  an 
operation,  and  to  compassionate  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  quadrupeds,  whose  only  chance  of 
escape  from  being  knocked  on  the  head 
lies  in  biting  off  their  own  feet,  or  scraping 
the  skin  off  their  jaws  between  those  of  a 
trap.  The  poor  brutes  have  no  chance  of  a 
fair  fight,  or  even  of  a  few  yards’  law  and 
a  run  for  their  lives.  Their  hungry  sto¬ 
machs  and  keen  olfactories  touchingly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  scraps  of  frozen  game  they 
eat  their  way  to  the  trap,  and  finally  put 
their  foot  in  it.  The  trapper’s  trade  is  a 
sneaking  sort  of  business  ;  and  one  cannot 
but  understand  the  feeling  of  self-humilia¬ 
tion  of  Cooper’s  Natty  Bumpo,  upon  find¬ 
ing  himself  reduced  from  the  rifle  to  the 
snare — and  from  the  stand-up  fight  in  the 
forest  to  the  stealthy  prowl  and  treacherous 
trap.  And  hence,  doubtless,  do  we  find 
the  occupation  far  more  frequently  follow¬ 
ed  by  Indians  and  half-breeds  than  by 
white  men — at  least  at  Hudson’s  Bay. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Ballantyne,  whilst  enjoy- 
mg  dignified  solitude  in  the  remote  station  of 
Seven  Islands,  bis  French  Canadian  servant 
and  his  Newfoundland  dog  Humbug,  for  sole 
companions,  received  the  visit  of  a  trapper, 
who  was  not  only  white,  but  a  gentleman 
to  boot.  This  individual,  who  was  dressed 
in  aboriginal  style,  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  a  fur  company,  had  married  an  Indian 
girl,  and  taken  to  trapping.  He  was  a 
good-natured  man,  we  are  told,  and  had 
been  well  educated — talked  philosophy,  and 
put  his  new  acquaintance  up  to  the  fact 
that  what  he  for  some  time  had  taken  for  a 
bank  of  sea-weed,  was  a  shoal  of  kipling  close 
inshore.  He  stopped  a  week  at  the  station, 
living  on  salt  pork  and  flour-and-water  pan¬ 
cakes,  and  telling  his  adventures  to  his 
gratified  host,  to  whom  in  his  lonely  condi¬ 
tion,  far  worse  society  would  have  been 
highly  acceptable. 

The  trapper’s  occupation  is  not  always 
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unattended  with  danger.  So  long  as  he 
has  only  foxes  and  such  small  gear  to  deal 
with,  whom  a  tap  on  the  snout  finishes,  it 
is  mere  child’s  play,  barring  the  fatigue  of 
long  walks  and  heavy  loads ;  but  now  and 
then  he  finds  an  ugly  customer  in  one  of 
his  traps,  and  encounters  some  risk  before 
securing  him.  This  we  shall  see  exempli¬ 
fied,  if  we  follow  Stemaw  to  two  traps, 
which  he  set  in  the  morning  close  to  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  one  of 
the  formidable  coast-wolves.  “  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  so  sagacious,  that  they  will  ecrape 
all  round  a  trap,  let  it  be  ever  so  well  set, 
and  after  eating  all  the  bait,  walk  away 
unhurt.  Indians  consequently  endeavor  in 
every  possible  way  to  catch  them,  and, 
amongst  others,  by  setting  two  traps,  close 
together,  so  that,  whilst  the  wolf  scrapes 
at  one  he  may  perhaps  put  his  foot  in  the 
other.  It  is  in  this  way  Stemaw’s  traps  are 
set ;  and  he  now  advances  cautiously  to¬ 
wards  them,  his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his 
left  arm.  Slowly  he  advances,  peering 
through  the  bushes ;  but  nothing  is  visible. 
Suddenly  a  branch  crashes  under  his  snow- 
shoe,  and  with  a  savage  growl,  a  large  wolf 
bounds  towards  him,  landing  almost  at  his 
feet.  A  single  glance,  however,  shows  the 
Indian  that  both  traps  are  on  his  legs  and 
that  the  chains  prevent  his  further  advance. 
He  places  his  gun  against  a  tree,  draws  his 
axe,  and  advances  to  kill  the  animal.  It 
is  an  undertaking,  however,  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  fierce  brute,  which  is  larger 
than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  strains  every 
nerve  and  sinew  to  break  its  chains ;  whilst 
its  eyes  glisten  in  the  uncertain  light,  and 
foam  curls  from  its  blood-red  mouth.  Now 
it  retreats  as  the  Indian  advances,  grinning 
horribly  as  it  goes  ;  and  anon,  as  the  chains 
check  its  further  retreat,  it  springs  with 
fearful  growl  towards  Stemaw,  who  slight¬ 
ly  wounds  it  with  his  axe,  as  he  jumps 
backward  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
the  infuriated  animal,  which  catches  in  its 
fangs  the  flap  of  his  leggin,  and  tears  it 
from  his  limb.  Again  Stemaw  advances  and 
the  wolf  retreats,  and  again  springs  upon 
him,  but  without  success.  At  last,  as  the 
wolf  glances  for  a  moment  to  one  side — ap¬ 
parently  to  see  if  there  is  no  way  of  escape 
— quick  as  lightning  the  axe  flashes  in  the 
air,  and  descends  with  stunning  violence  on 
its  head  ;  another  blow  follows,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  the  animal  is  fastened  to  the 
sledge.” 

Weary  with  this  skirmish,  and  with  the 
previous  walk,  Stemaw  calls  a  halt  under  a 
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big  tree,  and  prepares  to  bivouac.  Having 
started  with  him,  we  shall  accompany  him 
to  the  end  of  his  expedition,  the  more  will¬ 
ingly  that  his  proceedings  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  capitally  described  by  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  in  whose  words  we  continue  to 
give  them. 

“  Selecting  a  large  pine,  whose  spreading 
branches  covered  a  patch  of  ground  free 
from  underwood,  he  scrapes  away  the  snow 
with  his  snow-shoe.  Silently  but  busily  he 
labors  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then, 
having  cleared  a  space  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  four  feet  deep,  he 
cuts  down  a  number  of  small  branches, 
which  he  strews  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
till  all  the  snow  is  covered.  This  done,  he 
fells  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  trees,  cuts 
them  up  into  lengths  of  about  five  feet  long, 
and  piles  them  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  A 
light  is  applied  to  the  pile,  and  up  glances 
the  ruddy  flame,  crackling  among  the 
branches  over  head,  and  sending  thousands 
of  bright  sparks  into  the  air.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  it  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  appearance 
of  the  woods  at  night,  when  a  large  fire  is 
suddenly  lighted.  Before,  all  was  cold, 
silent,  chilling,  gloomy,  and  desolate,  and 
the  pale  snow  looked  unearthly  in  the  dark. 
Now,  a  bright  ruddy  glow  falls  upon  the 
thick  stems  of  the  trees,  and  penetrates 
through  the  branches  overhead,  tipping 
those  nearest  the  fire  with  a  ruby  tinge, 
the  mere  sight  of  which  warms  one.  The 
white  snow  changes  to  a  beautiful  pink ; 
whilst  the  stems  of  the  trees,  bright  and 
clearly  visible  near  at  hand,  become  more 
and  more  indistinct  in  the  distance,  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  black  background. 
The  darkness,  however,  need  not  be  seen 
from  the  encampment,  for  when  the  Indian 
lies  down,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
snowy  walls,  which ’sparkle  in  the  firelight  as 
if  set  with  diamonds.  These  do  not  melt, 
as  might  be  expected ;  the  frost  is  much  too 
intense  for  that ;  and  nothing  melts  except 
the  snow  quite  close  to  the  fire.  Stemaw 
has  now  concluded  his  arrangements:  a 
small  piece  of  dried  deer’s  meat  warms  be¬ 
fore  the  blaze,  and  meanwhile  he  spreads 
his  green  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  fills  a 
stone  calumet  (a  pipe  with  a  wooden  stem) 
with  tobacco,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  weed 
prepared  by  himself.” 

His  pipe  smoked,  his  venison  devoured, 
the  trapper  wraps  him  in  his  blanket  and 
sleeps.  We  are  then  tran^orted  to  a 
beaver-lodge  at  the  extremity  of  a  frozen 


and  snow-covered  lake.  Yonder,  where 
the  points  of  a  few  bulrushes  appear  above 
the  monotonous  surface  of  dazzling  white, 
are  a  number  of  small  earthy  mounds,  the 
trees  and  bushes  in  whose  vicinity  are  cut 
and  barked  in  many  places.  It  is  a  lively 
place  enough  in  the  warm  season,  when  the 
beavers  are  busy  nibbling  down  trees  and 
bushes,  to  mend  their  dams  and  stock  their 
storehouses  with  food.  Now  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  in  winter  the  beaver  stays  at  home, 
and  sleeps.  His  awakening  is  sometimes 
an  unpleasant  one. 

“  Do  you  observe  that  small  black  speck 
moving  over  the  white  surface  of  the  lake, 
far  away  in  the  horizon }  It  looks  like  a 
crow,  but  the  forward  motion  is  much  too 
steady  and  constant  for  that.  As  it  ap¬ 
proaches,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  man ; 
and  at  last  the  figure  of  Stemaw,  dragging 
his  empty  sleigh  behind  him  (for  he  has 
left  his  wolf  and  foxes  in  the  last  night’s 
encampment,  to  be  taken  up  when  return¬ 
ing  home),  becomes  clearly  distinguishable 
through  the  dreamy  haze  of  the  cold  wintry 
morning.  He  arrives  at  the  beaver-lodges, 
and,  1  warrant,  will  soon  play  havoc  among 
the  inmates. 

“  His  first  proceeding  is  to  cut  down  se¬ 
veral  stakes,  which  he  points  at  the  ends. 
These  are  driven,  after  he  has  cut  away  a 
good  deal  of  ice  from  around  the  beaver- 
lodge,  into  the  ground  between  it  and  the 
shore.  This  is  to  prevent  the  beaver  from 
running  along  the  passage  they  always  have 
from  their  lodge  to  the  shore,  where  their 
storehouse  is  kept,  which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  excavate  the  whole  passage. 
The  beaver,  if  there  are  any,  being  thus 
imprisoned  in  the  lodge,  the  hunter  next 
stakes  up  the  opening  into  the  storehouse 
on  shore,  and  so  imprisons  those  that  may 
have  fled  there  for  shelter  on  hearing  the 
noise  of  his  axe  at  the  other  house.  Things 
being  thus  arranged  to  his  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  takes  an  instrument  called  an  ice- 
chisel — which  is  a  bit  of  steel  about  a  foot 
long  by  one  inch  broad,  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  stout  pole,  wherewith  he  proceeds  to 
dig  through  the  lodge.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  operation  ;  and  although  he 
covers  the  snow  around  him  with  great 
quantities  of  mud  and  sticks,  yet  his  work 
is  not  half  finished.  At  last,  however,  the 
interior  of  the  hut  is  laid  bare,  and  the  In¬ 
dian,  stooping  down,  gives  a  great  pull, 
when  out  comes  a  large,  fat,  sleepy  beaver, 
which  he  flings  sprawling  on  the  snow. 
Being  thus  unceremoniously  awakened  from 
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its  winter  nap,  the  shivering  animal  looks 
languidly  around,  and  even  goes  the  length 
of  making  a  face  at  Stemaw  by  way  of  show¬ 
ing  its  teeth,  for  which  it  is  rewarded  with 
a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  pole  of  the  ice- 
chisel,  which  puts  an  end  to  it.  In  this  way 
several  more  are  killed,  and  packed  on  the 
sleigh.  Stemaw  then  turns  his  face  towards 
his  encampment,  where  he  collects  the 
game  left  there,  and  away  he  goes  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pace,  dashing  the  snow  in  clouds 
from  his  snow-shoes,  as  he  hurries  over  the 
trackless  wilderness  to  his  forest  home” — 
where,  upon  arrival,  he  is  welcomed  with 
immense  glee  by  his  greedy  Squaw,  whose 
lips  water  at  the  prospect  of  a  good  gorge 
upon  fat  beaver.  We  are  not  informed 
what  sort  of  eating  this  is ;  but  we  read  of 
soup  made  of  beaver  skins,  which  are  oily, 
and  stew  well,  resorted  to  by  Europeans 
when  short  of  provender  in  the  dreary  wilds 
of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Indeed  all  manner  of 
queer  things  obtain  favor  as  edibles  in  the 
territory  of  the  Honorable  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  A  party  of  Canadian  voyageurs 
or  boatmen  found  a  basket  made  of  bark  and 
filled  with  bear’s  grease,  which  had  been 
hidden  away  by  Indians,  who  doubtless  en¬ 
tertained  the  laudable  design  of  forwarding 
it,  per  next  ship,  to  the  address  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  hairdresser.  The  boatmen  preferred  its 
internal  application  to  the  external  one 
usually  made  of  the  famous  capillary  regen- ' 
erator,  and  in  less  than  two  days  devoured 
the  whole  of  the  precious  ointment,  spread 
upon  the  flour-cakes  which,  with  pemicariy 
form  their  usual  provisions.  Pemican  is 
buffalo  flesh,  dried  in  flakes  and  then  pound¬ 
ed  between  two  stones.  “These  are  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  animal’s  hide,  with 
the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  well  mixed 
with  melted  grease ;  the  top  of  the  bag 
is  then  sewed  up,  and  the  pemican  allowed 
to  cool.  In  this  state  it  may  be  eaten  un¬ 
cooked;  but  the  voyageurs  mix  it  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour  and  water,  and  then  boil  it ;  in 
which  state  it  is  known  throughout  the 
country  by  the  elegant  name  of  robbiboo. 
Pemican  is  good  wholesome  food,  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and,  were 
it  not  for  its  unprepossessing  appearance, 
and  a  good  many  buffalo  hairs  mixed  with 
it,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  hunters, 
would  be  very  palatable.”  The  Indians,  it 
has  already  been  shown,  are  by  no  means 
particular  in  their  diet,  and  devour,  with 
equal  relish,  a  beaver  and  a  kinsman.  An¬ 
other  unusual  article  of  food  in  favor 
amongst  them  is  a  species  of  white  owl, which 


looks,  we  are  told,  when  skinned,  comically 
like  very  young  babies.  They  are  large 
and  beautiful  birds,  sometimes  nearly  as 
big  as  swans.  Mr.  Ballantyne  shot  one 
measuring  five  feet  three  inches  across  the 
wings.  “  They  are  in  the  habit  of  alight¬ 
ing  upon  the  tops  of  blighted  trees,  and  on 
poles  of  any  kind,  which  happen  to  stand 
conspicuously  apart  from  the  forest  trees  ; 
for  the  purpose  probably,  of  watching  for 
birds  and  mice,  on  which  they  prey.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  habit,  the  Indian 
plants  his  trap  (a  fox  trap)  on  the  top  of 
a  bare  tree,  so  that,  when  the  owl  alights, 
it  is  generally  caught  by  the  legs.”  Owls 
of  all  sizes  abound  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  from 
the  gigantic  species  just  described,  down 
to  the  small  gray  owl,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand. 

Hudson’s  Bay  not  being  a  colony,  but  a 
great  waste  country,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
European  dwellings,  dealings  are  carried 
on  by  barter  rather  than  by  cash  payments, 
and  of  money  there  is  little  or  none.  But 
to  facilitate  trade  with  the  Indians,  there 
is  a  certain  standard  of  value  known  as  a 
castor,  and  represented  by  pieces  of  wood. 
We  may  conjecture  the  term  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  French  word  castor,  signify¬ 
ing  a  beaver — of  which  animal  these  wooden 
tokens  were  probably  intended  to  represent 
the  value.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such  a 
coinage  is  too  easily  counterfeited  for  its 
general  circulation  to  be  permitted,  and  it 
consequently  is  current  only  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  barter-rooms.  “^Thus  an  Indian 
arrives  at  a  fort  with  a  bundle  of  furs,  with 
which  he  proceeds  to  the  Indian  trading- 
room.  There  the  trader  separates  the  furs 
into  different  lots,  and  valuing  each  at  the 
standard  valuation,  adds  the  amounts  toge¬ 
ther,  and  tells  the  Indian  who  has  looked 
on  the  while  with  great  interest  and  anxiety 
that  he  has  got  fifty  or  sixty  castors ;  at  the 
same  time  handing  him  fifty  or  sixty  little 
bits  of  wood  in  lieu  of  cash,  so  that  he  may 
by  returning  these  in  payment  of  the  goods 
for  which  he  really  exchanges  his  skins, 
know  how  fast  his  funds  decrease.  The 
Indian  then  looks  around  upon  the  bales  of 
cloth,  powder-horns,  guns,  blankets,  knives, 
&c.,  with  which  the  shop  is  filled,  and  after 
a  good  while  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
small  blanket.  This  being  given  him,  the 
trader  tells  him  that  the  price  is  six  castors  ; 
the  purchaser  hands  him  six  of  his  little  bits 
of  wood,  and  selects  something  else.  In 
this  way  he  ^es  on  till  the  wooden  cash  is 
expended.  The  value  of  a  castor  is  from 
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one  to  two  shillings.  The  natives  general¬ 
ly  visit  the  establishments  of  the  Company 
twice  a  year  ;  once  in  October,  when  they 
bring  in  the  produce  of  their  autumn  hunts, 
and  again  in  March,  when  they  come  in  with 
that  of  the  srreat  winter  hunt.  The  number 
of  castors  that  an  Indian  makes  in  a  winter 
hunt  varies  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  perseverance  and  activity, 
and  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
hunts.  The  largest  amount  I  ever  heard 
of  was  made  by  a  man  named  Piaquata- 
Kiscum,  who  brought  in  furs,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
castors.  The  poor  fellow  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  poisoned  by  his  relatives,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  superior  abilities  as  a  hunter, 
and  envious  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the 
white  men.” 

Mr.  Ballantyne  visits  and  describes  Red 
River  settlement,  the  only  colony  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  district  traded  over  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  It  contained  in  1843  about 
five  thousand  souls — French-Canadians, 
Scotchmen,  and  Indians — and  since  then 
the  population  has  rapidly  increased,  in 
the  time  of  the  North-West  Company, 
since  amalgamated  with  that  of  Hudson’s 
Bay,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish 
or  two  between  the  rival  fur-traders,  in  one 
of  which  Mr.  Semple,  governor  of  the 


Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  lost  his  life,  and  a 
number  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
We  find  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
stratagems  and  manoeuvres  employed  by 
the  two  associations  to  outwit  each  other, 
and  get  the  earliest  deal  with  the  Indian 
hunters.  But  to  this  we  can  only  thus  cur¬ 
sorily  refer  ;  whilst  to  many  other  chapters 
of  equal  novelty  and  interest  we  cannot 
even  do  that.  We  are  obliged  to  refuse 
[  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  piscatorial  page, 
in  which  we  would  have  shown  the  brethren 
of  the  angle,  roaming  by  loch  and  stream, 
on  trout  and  salmon  intent,  how  in  the  land 
of  Hendrick  Hudson  silver  fish  are  caught 
whose  eyes  are  living  gold.  All  we  can  do, 
before  laying  down  the  pen,  is  to  commend 
Mr.  Ballantyne’s  book,  which  does  him 
great  credit.  It  is  unaffected  and  to  the 
purpose,  written  in  an  honest,  straight-for¬ 
ward  style,  and  is  full  of  real  interest  and 
amusement,  without  the  unnecessary  wordi¬ 
ness  and  impertinent  gossip  with  which 
books  of  this  description  are  too  often 
swollen.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  whilst  con¬ 
cluding  this  paper,  that  the  public  will 
soon  be  enabled,  by  a  second  edition  of  the 
volume,  to  form  a  better  idea  of  its  merits, 
than  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  give  by 
these  few  brief  extracts. 
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There  are  few  subjects  which  present  them¬ 
selves  more  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  observer  of  national  characteristics, 
whether  he  contemplate  them  through  the 
experience  of  an  actual  tourist,  cr  the  scarce 
less  vivid  pictures  afforded  by  modern  lite¬ 
rature,  than  those  peculiarities  of  Intellect 
and  Taste  which  distinguish  one  nation 
from  another  as  completely  as  the  hue  of 
their  complexions  or  the  outlines  of  their 
physiognomy.  Casting  the  mental  eye  back 
on  the  world  of  antiquity,  through  the 
mists  of  time,  the  shades  of  gigantic  cities 
whose  substance  is  no  more,  the  Egyptians 
stand  forth  in  their  imperishable  pyramids 
and  exhaustless  catacombs  as  a  people 
whose  work  .was  at  war  with  time  ;  from 
the  rock-hewn  temple  to  the  undecaying 
mummy,  all  was  done  to  defy  his  scythe 
and  sand-glass,  but  the  conqueror  has  foiled 


them.  VVhat  he  could  not  destroy  he 
baptized  with  Lethe,  and  the  history  of 
Egypt  remains  as  puzzling  a  problem  to 
modern  times  as  the  marble  hieroglyphics 
in  the  halls  of  Carnah. 

Turning  to  ages  more  within  the  grasp 
of  history,  we  find  the  empire  of  Persia  so 
supremely  Asiatic  in  spirit  as  well  as  posi¬ 
tion,  and  exerting  so  great  an  influence  if 
not  actual  sway  over  the  entire  East 
through  the  varying  fortunes  of  ages,  that 
she  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  ancient  Asia.  Possessing  art, 
whose  productions  were  grave,  but  luxuri¬ 
ous  ;  splendid,  but  often  barbaric ;  always 
cumbrous,  and  never  approaching  to  the 
poetry  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  beamed 
from  the  Delphian  Apollo,  or  flashed  from 
the  Olympian  Jove.  Her  literature,  though 
boldly  imaginative,  was  never  free  to  in- 
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quire.  “  Obey  and  fear,”  was  the  motto  of 
her  philosophy,  and  the  loftiest  efforts  of 
her  muse  were  identified  with  the  pomp, 
the  riches,  and  the  slavery  of  the  East. 

Gazing  westward  we  behold  the  snow- 
crowned  summits,  the  lovely  valleys,  and 
the  laurel  groves  of  Greece  glorious  with 
art,  to  whose  immortal  creations  time  has 
brought  no  rival,  and  filled  with  a  wealth 
of  song,  romance,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
whose  very  debris  is  still  an  exhaustless 
mine  to  Europe.  True,  those  arts  and 
literature  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
a  graceful  but  sometimes  puerile  mythology, 
which  peopled  every  stream  and  forest  with 
beings  of  earthly  affinity,  though  not  of 
earthly  mould.  Castalia  must  taste  of  the 
channel  through  which  it  flows,  and  as  Greece 
degenerated,  their  freshness  faded  too. 
True  philosophy  was  more  speculative  than 
practical,  the  consolation  of  sages  rather 
than  the  benefactor  of  the  race ;  it  found 
the  nations  deceived,  and  it  left  them  so  ; 
yet  the  glance  of  Grecian  wisdom  was  keen 
and  its  pinion  free,  and  the  poets  and  artists 
of  the  land  have  made  her  mighty  in  all 
times,  by  rising  through  the  popular  faith 
which  they  served  to  those  visions  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  which  constitute  the  eternal 
faith  of  genius. 

Westward  still,  as  ages  multiply,  and  the 
world-grasping  Rome  risies  to  our  view ;  a 
people  whose  tastes,  language,  and  manners 
have  been  exhibited  on  a  wider  theatre 
than  ever  was  granted  to  the  ambition  of  a 
state.  The  armies  of  Rome  piled  at  her 
feet  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  of  nations ;  yet  the  spoils  of 
a  conquered  world,  and  the  gathered  lore  of 
so  many  lands  and  ages,  failed  to  redeem 
her  soul  from  its  native  barbarism.  In  the 
days  of  her  proudest  splendor  her  citizens 
preferred  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  to 
the  grandest  tragedies  of  Euripides  or 
Sophocles ;  and  the  noblest  monument  of 
,  her  architecture,  the  Coliseum,  remains  as 
a  mighty  monument  of  her  relish  for  blood 
and  carnage,  when  the  temples  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  have 
perished  from  all  but  the  memory  of  the 
world. 

The  cities  of  Asia,  the  altars  of  Greece, 
and  the  forests  of  their  barbarous  regions, 
were  ransacked  for  her  glory  or  her  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but  she  required  only  the  luxury  of 
the  last  without  its  magnificence  ;  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  Greece  without  its  refinement ; 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarians  without 
their  primitive  virtues,  her  hands  the 
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Grecian  mythology  sank  to  a  mean  and 
monstrous  embodiment  of  vice  and  folly ; 
and  the  Grecian  philosophy  became  like 
her  Pagan  empire,  a  mingled  mass  of  iron 
and  clay ;  but  as  that  philosophy  grew 
weak  and  that  mythology  old — for  age  will 
fall  on  human  faith  and  wisdom — another 
power  awoke  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  faint 
indeed  at  first,  as  the  small  stream  that 
trickles  from  the  mountain,  but  destined 
to  become  a  river,  that  should  bear  down 
in  its  course  the  laws,  the  worship,  and  the 
institutions  of  centuries. 

The  days  of  Rome’s  imperial  Christianity 
present  us  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
world  in  a  state  of  transition,  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  exhibits  a  confused  mingling 
of  the  old  and  new — barbarism  blends  with 
civilization — the  homilies  of  the  Fathers 
with  tke  harangues  of  the  sophists,  and  the 
Christian  ceremonies  are  celebrated  with 
Pagan  mystery ;  but  tales  of  martyrs  and 
miracles  are  fast  superseding  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  the  arts  which  flourished  so 
fair  in  former  ages  have  sunk  into  degene¬ 
racy  worse  than  oblivion,  or  are  only  re¬ 
membered  as  the  spoils  of  the  forsaken 
temples  collected  to  adorn  the  new  and 
more  popular  faith. 

The  stream  of  time  flows  oir,  and  lo  that 
mighty  empire  has  vanished  from  the  earth  ; 
another  race  has  supplanted  alike  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  and  another  system  has 
risen  over  the  wrecks  of  the  classic,  but 
sterner  and  more  rugged,  for  it  grew  in  the 
stormy  north,  allied  indged  with  a  purer 
faith,  and  characters  less  corrupted  by  the 
stagnant  waters  of  an  imperfect  and  artifi¬ 
cial  civilization ;  but  wanting  for  ever  in  the 
grace,  the  grandeur,  and  the  harmony, 
which  the  genius  of  Greece  scattered  in  her 
track  throaghout  the  antique  world. 

The  andent  gods  are  turned  to  demons 
in  its  sight,  and  their  shrines  are  occupied 
by  austere  and  martyr  saints — goblins  and 
elves  replace  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of  the 
wild — philDsophers  are  represented  by  the 
sorcerer — poets  by  the  Runic  sibalds — and 
in  the  room  of  the  silent  oracles  arise  the 
dark  and  forbidden  systems  of  the  magi¬ 
cian. 

The  most  partial  survey  of  the  Gothic 
ages  will  convince  us  that  the  kingdoms  and 
republics  founded  by  the  northern  hordes 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  however 
diverse  in  origin,  language,  and  government, 
were  identical,  so  to  speak,  in  the  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  mind.  From  the  Italian  olives 
to  the  Norwegian  pines,  all  had  the  same 
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rude  and  terrific  forms  of  superstition, 
the  same  ascetic  but  credulous  piety,  the 
same  unbounded  reverence  for  their  warlike 
nobility,  and  veneration  for  the  Church 
that  won  their  fathers  from  the  worship  of 
Woden,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Tekinger. 

Their  arts  were  wholly  devoted  to  the; 
service  of  faith  and  feudalism  ;  and  though  j 
they  had  not  attained  to  the  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  classic  fanes,  or  the  visible  ! 
divinity  of  classic  canvas  or  marble,  yet  the  | 
ponderous  strength  of  the  feudal  towers,  | 
the  rich  emblazonry  of  baronial  shield  and  i 
banner,  and  still  more  the  massive  grandeur! 
of  many  an  old  cathedral,  especially  where  | 
time  and  the  revolutions  incident  to  both ; 
creeds  and  nations  have  spared  the  brilliant  | 
yet  mellow  tints  of  its  enamelled  windows, ! 
whose  beauty  has  become  a  mystery  to  our ! 
less  earnest  days,  the  stern  sculpture  of  its ' 
tombs,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  itsi 
shrines,  remind  us  that  the  taste  of  the 
Gothic  ages  was  true  to  the  strong,  the' 
stately,  and  the  solemn.  | 

Memorials  of  this  genius  meet  us  in  al- 1 
most  every  great  city  of  Europe.  West-: 
minster  Abbey  shuts  out  the  din  of  London  | 
from  the  glorious  graves  that  make  it  a  i 
British  Pantheon.  Notre  Dame  towers  | 
above  the  palaces  of  Paris.  Strasburg' 
sends  the  chimes  of  its  wondrous  clock ' 
across  the  Rhine  ;  and  over  the  noonday ! 
life  of  Edinburg  still  ring  the  musical  bells 
of  Old  St.  Giles.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  those  fabrics  also  tell  us  of  feudal 
bondage  and  priestly  domination,  the  daysj 
of  fear  and  fettered  thought,  when  the  fag- ; 
got  was  ready  alike  for  the  witch  and  the  j 
Dissenter,  and  the  literature  of  Europe  was; 
confined  to  the  rude  ballad,  sung  by  somcj 
wandering  minstrel,  or  the  dry  and  musty ; 
chronicle,  to  be  reached  only  through  the 
favor  of  some  lordly  abbot. 

The  glory  which  had  departed  from  Eu¬ 
rope  dawned  again  in  the  East ;  there  also 
another  race  and  a  new  religion  had  sub¬ 
verted  the  thrones  and  altars  of  the  elder 
nations ;  but  whilst  the  torrent  that  over¬ 
whelmed  Europe  burst  from  the  snows  of| 
Scandinavia,  the  conquerors  of  Asia  trouped  I 
from  the  Arabian  sands.  Never  was  con- 1 
quest  more  rapid  or  complete  than  that  of 
the  Saracens  ;  less  than  two  hundred  years  j 
from  the  time  Mahomed  proclaimed  his  di- ' 
vine  mission  in  the  deserts  of  Mecca,  suf- 1 
ficed  to  plant  the  crescent  on  every  shore  i 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  foot  of  j 
the  Pyrenees.  The  dawn  of  the  ninth  cen-  j 
tury  exhibits  to  us  caliphs  and  sultans  en-l 
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throned  in  the  early  seats  of  oriental  and 
Roman  civilization,  accompanied  by  arts 
and  learning,  which  retain,  beneath  a  veil 
of  Mahomedan  disguise  and  Arab  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  blended  features  of  both. 

The  Saracenic  system  was  in  fact  like  its 
faith,  the  mingled  gleanings  of  many  an 
ancient  field.  The  balls  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  pages  of  Armagist,  the  Alkoran  it¬ 
self,  and  even  the  Thousand  and  One  so 
dear  and  precious  to  our  childhood,  with 
many  an  other  remnant  long  surviving  the 
caliphs  and  their  glory,  testify  this  truth  to 
the  scholars  of  modern  times.  Asia  had 
changed  masters,  but  not  her  character  or 
manners  ;  the  Orient  has  kept  the  same  dis¬ 
tinguishing  traits  of  character  under  the 
sceptre  of  Semiramis,  and  the  sword’  of 
Tamerlane  ;  still  the  despotic  monarch, 
the  veiled  harem,  and  the  slowly  journey¬ 
ing  caravan,  are  there,  true  to  the  soil  as 
the  camel  or  the  palm. 

A  Tew  centuries  and  the  song  an(^  science 
of  the  Saracenic  caliphates  have  taken  root 
in  Europe.  The  dawn  of  philosophy  has 
come,  though  dim  with  many  dreams.  The 
alchemist  has  erected  his  furnace,  and  the 
astrologer  looks  out  from  his  lovely  tower. 
The  age  of  chivalry  has  arrived,  with  its- 
romantic  valor  and  its  dazzling  pageants  ; 
the  knight  has  gone  forth  with  his  banner, 
the  Trouvere  with  his  romance,  and  the 
Troubadour,  with  harp  and  sword,  has  al¬ 
lied  Mars  with  Apollo  ;  darkness  indeed, 
hung  over  the  days  of  tt)urriaraent  and  cru¬ 
sade,  but  “  pleasant”  in  the  words  of  a 
modern  poetess,  “  were  the  wild  belTefs 
that  dwelt  in  legends  old  ;  lovely,  though 
improbable,  are  the  tales  they  have  left  us  ; 
and  sweet,  though  broken,  are  the  songs 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  knight- 
ly  poets  of  La  Cour  d’Amour  ” 

Ages  depart ;  the  Arabian  glory  wanes 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  with  it  wane  the 
dreams,  though  not  the  power,  of  Europe ; 
a  new  alarm  has  roused  her  slumbering  na- 
tions,  men  have  arisen  to  question  doctrines 
received  without  either  doubt  or  compre¬ 
hension  since  Jupiter  lost  his  divinity. 
Mark  how  dogmas,  touching  that  untravel¬ 
led  world,  whose  portal  is  the  grave,  are 
blended  with  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the 
schemes  of  busy  mortals !  Poets  sing, 
politicians  intrigue,  and  warriors  combat 
for  creeds.  Religious  controversy  is  heard 
in  the  tumults  of  crowds  and  the  councils  of 
kings  ;  and  the  philosophy,  the  literature, 
and  even  the  arts,  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  are  tinged  more  or 
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less  with  the  phraseology  of  Europe’s  dif¬ 
ferent  and  generally  hostile  schools. 

The  night  of  the  Gothic  ages,  aye  and 
its  stars  of  chivalry,  now  cast  their  lights 
or  shadows  only  on  the  regions  of  romance 
and  history.  The  thunders  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  have  died  and  left  behind  them  but 
faint  and  falling  echoes,  and  busy,  toiling, 
but  unexhausted  Europe  seems  marching 
on,  we  trust,  with  an  exhilirated  pace  to¬ 
wards  the  amelioration  of  those  social  evils 
that  have  pressed  for  so  many  ages  on  the 
human  race.  The  activity  of  commerce, 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  have  broken  down  many 
a  partition  wall  of  difference  between  the 
nations ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  assimi¬ 
lating  operations  of  these  causes,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  national  intellect  may 
be  traced  as  clearly  in  our  modern  world, 
as  they  were  in  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman. 

In  contemplating  the  different  aspects  of 
mind  presented  by  nations  of  the  present 
age,  the  genius  of  Britain  claims  our  first 
attention,  not  alone  because  she  is  the  land 
of  the  language  we  speak,  whose  songs  were 
sung  beside  our  cradles,  and  whose  legends 
entranced  our  childhood,  but  because  she 
is  the  leading  state  of  Europe.  Proverbial¬ 
ly  grave  in  character,  and  resolute  in  pur¬ 
pose,  clear  though  slow  of  comprehension, 
and  deliberate  of  dilating  in  judgment,  with 
more  than  Roman  conquest  and  greater 
than  Tyrian  enterprise,  she  has  collected 
in  three  small  and  sea-girt  isles  half  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  Christendom.  We 
have  said  three,  after  the  fashion  of  geo¬ 
graphical  denomination,  and  as  regards 
two  of  the  group,  who  will  dispute  the 
truth  of  the  terms  employed  ? — but  alas  for 
the  third !  With  reference  to  it  they  form 
a  woful  exception,  and  the  intelligent  rea¬ 
der,  instead  of  wealth  and  influence,  would 
read  poverty  and  degradation.  This  is  not 
the  pagd  on  which  to  trace  the  continued 
and  complicated  causes  whose  operations 
have  made  Ireland  a  proverb  for  misfortune 
to  the  world  ;  an  incessant  claimant  on  the 
finances,  and  a  problem,  whose  unsolvable 
perplexity  seems  scarce  less  fatal  than  the 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx  to  every  succeeding 
Cabinet  of  Britain.  Nor  has  it  room  to 
tell  the  why  and  wherefore  Scotland’s  rug¬ 
ged  hills  and  stubborn  soil  support  cities 
mighty  as  Athens  in  arts  and  philosophy, 
and  richer  in  ships  and  merchandize  than 
Tyre  with  all  her  people  ;  and  England  has 
become  a  name  synonymous  with  wealth, 
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and  conquest,  and  freedom  among  the  na¬ 
tions  ;  yet  even  in  these  isles,  long  united 
in  Crown  and  Legislature,  and  almost  in 
language,  there  can  be  traced  those  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  national  intellect  which 
linger  on  through  the  dominion  of  conquest 
and  the*  amalgamation  of  ages,  like  the 
memorials  of  their  early  and  distinctive 
existence.  England,  the  great  representa¬ 
tive  and  overshadowing  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  whose  royalty  that  of  the 
smaller  isles  has  been  inevitably  submerged 
by  the  march  of  time  and  civilization,  is 
pre-eminently  a  land  of  progress  and 
achievement ;  yet  her  efforts  have  gone 
forth  after  the  useful  and  advantageous,  in 
the  more  limited  or  pecuniary  sense  of  those 
terms,  rather  than  the  ornamental,  the  taste¬ 
ful,  or  the  magnificent.  England  is  the 
first  country  in  Europe  for  railways,  but 
the  last  in  painting  or  sculpture  ;  her  cities 
are  rich  in  mercantile  wealth  and  mighty 
in  manufacturing  machinery,  but  poor  to  a 
proverb  in  the  continental  glories  of  foun¬ 
tains,  statues,  and  public  gardens. 

English  literature,  especially  of  late 
years,  has  partaken  largely  of  the  utilitarian 
spirit ;  from  the  philosopher’s  quarto  to  the 
small  and  often  ephemeral  periodicals  which 
delight  the  story-loving  populace,  every 
page  that  issues  from  the  press  has,  or  is 
presumed  to  have,  a  practical  tendency, 
and  every  pen  is  at  work  for  nothing  but 
public  good.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  commonly 
useful  and  the  irremediably  vulgar  ;  hence 
the  greater  part  of  our  present  literature 
being  written  for  and  of  low  life,  with  all 
its  common-place  pursuits,  instead  of  as¬ 
suming  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  muse 
to  turn  like  Midas  whatever  she  touches 
into  gold,  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  its 
themes,  and  an  immense  amount  of  cottage 
conversation  and  nursery  lectures  is  the 
consequence. 

Yet  even  here  a  better  day  is  breaking, 
voices  have  awoken  which  tell  us  that  the 
Press  will  yet  assert  its  ascendency,  and, 
enlightening  the  practical  voices  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  become  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of 
those  strongholds  of  injustice  and  prejudice 
which  still  remain  in  our  legal  system  or 
established  conventionalities. 

We  turn  to  the  North — it  is  Britain  still, 
and  the  national  mind  is  marked  by  a  fami¬ 
ly  resemblance ;  Scotland  has  the  same 
practical  tendency — her  people  cultivate 
with  no  less  devotedness  and  success  the 
useful  and  profitable  arts  of  life — monu- 
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ments  of  a  mechanical  genius  even  mightier' 
than  that  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the  ob-| 
Stacies  it  finds  in  the  northern  land  are! 
greater,  meet  us  by  flood,  and  mine,  and 
mountain  gorge,  till  science  seems  to  divide  | 
the  empire  with  nature.  We  mark  thej 
ceaseless  labor  of  indefatigable  industry,; 
the^enterprise  of  far-sighted  and  shrewdly! 
calculating  commerce  ;  the  warehouse  and 
the  steam-engine  are  still  prominent,  yet , 
the  tastes  of  Northern  and  Southern  Britain 
are  by  no  means  identical.  The  Scottish  1 
intellect  refains  its  distinctive  features,  as ! 
enduring  and  strongly  defined  as  those  of  I 
the  national  character.  Amid  the  pursuit  j 
of  tangible  utility  and  pecuniary  advantage  j 
indicative  of  an  indomitable  resolution  to  j 
have  and  to  hold,  with  a  store  of  w  orldly 
wisdom  which  seems  to  be  intuitive,  it  has 
become  a  proverb,  and  should  be  an  exam¬ 
ple.  All  is  not  material  ;  there  remains  a 
yearning  after  the  ideal,  a  tinge  of  old 
romance,  a  faith  in  legend,  and  a  love  of 
poetry,  which  might  have  been  caught  from 
the  loneliness  of  lake  and  glen,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  mountain  steep  and  summit,  or  the 
mighty  mists  and  gorgeous  lights  that, 
night  and  day,  pass  over  the  northern  hills 
and  heavens ;  the  stream  of  thought  runs 
deeper,  and  its  waves  sound  by  with  a , 
graver  and  more  measured  tone,  but  there  | 
are  spirits  known  to  trouble  the  waters,  j 
fiery  currents  that  run  through,  and  mark 
them  with  apparent  paradox.  With  the 
rigid  doctrines  and  almost  meagre  worship 
of  Calvin  blends  a  religious  fervor  undreamt  | 
of  in  the  stately  southern  Church,  that  deep 
devoted  enthusiasm  burning  in  the  nation’s ' 
heart  from  the  covenant  taken  over  church¬ 
yard  graves  to  events  of  our  own  day,  by 
which  its  Qxistence  and  activity  have  been  so 
strikingly  indicated.  With  the  practical 
sense  whose  attention  to  the  interests,  rather 
than  the  display,  of  life,  has  produced,  un¬ 
der  the  most  unpromising  circumstances, 
such  well-founded  and  widely-spread  pros¬ 
perity,  mingle  a  tendency  to  metaphysical 
subtilties,  and  a  leaning  to  philosophical 
speculations. 

A  nation’s  literature  is  the  mirror  of  its 
mind,  and  that  of  Scotland  reflects  the 
mental  peculiarities  we  have  noted.  For 
the  greater  part  devoted  to  theology,  and 
the  discussion  of  those  subjects  deem¬ 
ed  grave  and  weighty  in  mortal  estimation, 
it  occasionally  wanders,  with  no  timid  step, 
through  the  long  explored  but  uncertain 
realm  of  fiction ;  and,  independent  of 
names  like  that  of  Burns  and  Scott,  that, 


stand  like  land-marks  in  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture,  we  believe  no  territory  beneath  the 
sun  is  more  abundant  in  local  poets,  bards 
that  sing  of  their  streams  and  hills  of  birth, 
till  every  river,  and,  we  might  say,  brook, 
has  some  voice,  though  small  and  feeble,  to 
celebrate  with  song  that  well-found  place 
in  the  memory  of  its  children,  and  tell  the 
passing  stranger  of  hearts  that  lOved  the 
stream. 

What  may  be  called  the  underwood  of 
the  prose  department  is  still  of  denser 
growth  ;  writers  on  all  subjects,  including 
those  of  tale  and  tract,  are  found  in  every 
city,  street,  and  country  parish,  admired 
by  their  own  small  circle,  and  magnified  by 
the  honest  pride  of  their  kindred.  But 
I  alas  for  the  degeneracy  attendant  on  all 
terrestrial  productions;  this  state  of  things 
has  its  deficiencies  at  present,  but  too  ob¬ 
viously  telling  on  popular  Scottish  litera¬ 
ture.  Among  such  a  motley  host,  imper¬ 
fect  instruction,  undeveloped  and  inferior 
talent,  are  necessarily  manifest,  and  a 
reader  of  ordinary  judgment  must  remark 
the  lamentable  deterioration  of  style,  the 
abundance  of  imitation,  ranging  from  the 
I  puerility  of  Plnglish  Christmas  books,  to 
the  unintelligible  mysticism  of  the  German 
school,  which  prevail  in  periodical  and 
volume,  compared  with  those  written  in 
the  renewing  reign  of  Jeffrey  ;  but  the 
strength  and  energy  of  thought  are  still  in 
the  land,  and  it  requires  only  a  judicious 
and  respected  tribunal  of  criticism  to  make 
the  literary  circulation  of  Scotland  clear, 
and  strong,  and  famous,  as  it  was  in  those 
boasted  days. 

Ireland  can  scarcely  be  said  to  own  any 
literary  capital.  The  talent  as  well  as  the 
labor  of  her  children  has  been  expended  on 
other  lands,  and  her  poverty  in  this  respect 
!  all  but  equals  the  meagreness  of  her  mate- 
I  rial  possessions.  The  newspaper  press  of 
j  St.  Patrick’s  Isle  has  long  been,  like  her 
I  politicians,  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
j  and  in  this  age,  so  prolific  in  periodicals, 

I  that  they  spring  up  in  every  city  with  the  ra- 
'  pidity  of  the  Prophet’s  gourd,  which  it  is 
fortunate  many  of  them  resemble  in  des¬ 
tiny  also,  her  metropolis  can  boast  of  a 
single  Magazine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject,  that  though  mauy, 
and  some  of  them  well  directed  efforts, 
have  been  made  to  establish  in  Ireland 
those  cheap  publications  so  numerous  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  not  a 
j  single  attempt  of  the  kind  has  ever  suc- 
!  ceeded ;  yet  a  people  so  unfortunately  pe- 
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culiar  in  circumstances  are  not  without  evi¬ 
dences  of  distinguishin"  taste,  amonor  which 
might  be  numbered  the  poems  of  Moore, 
the  orations  of  Curran,  and  the  novels  of 
Griffin  and  Banim,  together  with  their ' 
zealous,  though  scarce  inferior  successors, ! 
Carleton  and  Davis,  and  some  superior 
names  ^mong  the  lyrists  and  historians  of 
the  repeal  agitation. 

Like  the  music  of  the  land,  which,  in 
her  memory,  has  outlasted  or  occupied  the 
room  of  sundry  more  necessary  and  gain¬ 
ful  arts,  Ireland’s  literature  retains  the  fit¬ 
fulness  of  the  national  character,  and  the 
wild  sadness  of  her  historical  fortunes  ;  her 
poetry  is  chequered  with  light  and  shade, 
of  equal  intensity,  various  in  its  themes, 
but  always  heroic  or  tender ;  her  fiction 
displays  an  unrivalled  mixture  of  the  co¬ 
mic  and  tragic  muse  ;  the  former,  indeed, 
matchless  in  its  kind,  but  the  latter  gradu¬ 
ally  predominating,  and  darkening  still 
deeper,  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Wrong, 
and  loss,  and  ruin,  seem  to  rest  on  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  all  her  authors,  like  thun¬ 
der-clouds  which  no  “  sun-burst”  can  ba¬ 
nish,  and  ever  returning  after  the  rain. 
Thomas  Moore’s  Melodies  to  Ford’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  defeated  anirels,  the  singular' 
versatile  and  emphatically  original  genius; 
of  Ireland,  through  the  brilliancy  of  its! 
wit  and  the  philosophy  of  its  unfrequent  1 
wisdom,  preserves  that  luckless  character-  j 
istic.  I 

The  genius  of  France,  compared  with' 
that  of  Britain,  presents  us  with  a  contrast 
strong  as  their  ancient  rivalry.  Keen  to 
perceive,  prompt  to  execute,  not  easily  ; 
discouraged,  but  ever  ready  for  change,  j 
the  Gallic  land  has  retained,  through  all  j 
her  Revolutions,  a  perception  of  the  sub-i 
lime  and  beautiful,  like  that  which  grew  of 
old  among  the  shrines  of  Athens.  I3oldly  ■ 
has  she  climbed  the  steeps  of  science,  I 
stately  were  her  steps  in  the  fairest  fields  j 
of  art,  and  lovely  her  goings  by  the  brighter 
streams  of.  Helicon  ;  but  how  often  have 
the  dull  yet  profitable  things  of  life  been  j 
neglected  for  the  brilliant  and  the  baseless  } 
and  even  in  these  how  often  has  true  taste 
been  overbalanced  by  proneness  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  a  more  than  Athenian  love  of 
novelty  ?  Hence  the  literature  of  France, 
though  always  powerful,  and  boasting 


scenes  and  distorted  passions,  to  which  no¬ 
thing  but  the  evident  talents  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  and  the  public  demand  for  excite¬ 
ment,  could  give  the  slightest  claim  on  the 
reader’s  attention,  while  the  songs  of  Ber- 
renger,  and  the  poems  of  Lamartine  are, 
as  in  distant  times  they  will  be,  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world. 

Italy  lies  a  land  of  ruins,  where  art  still 
reigns,  in  right  of  the  inspiration  that  de¬ 
scended  upon  her  in  the  night  of  the  middle 
ages,  beyond  which  her  literature  has  made 
such  small  advances,  for  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Tasso  have  challenged  their  land  in 
vain,  for  many  a  century,  and  found  no 
j  champion  who  dares  to  reply  Still  the 
inspiration  is  there,  and  peer  and  peasant 
alike  delight  to  versify,  and  sing  in  the 
same  grave  and  gentle  measure  the  praises 
of  saint  or  mistress. 

Thoughtful  Germany,  with  her  staid  in¬ 
dustry,  her  love  of  calm  investigation,  and 
I  honest  Gothic  credulity,  remains,  from  the 
j  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  the  truest  representa¬ 
tive,  as  she  was  the  eailiest  settlement,  of 
j  the  Teutonic  race.  Less  profit  seeking 
than  England,  and  less  splendor  loving 
than  France,  her  old  yet  busy  cities  rejoice 
in  treasures  of  native  art ;  music  has  gone 
into  the  hearts  of  her  people  ;  and,  for  it.s 
power  of  poetry,  and  depth  of  thought,  her 
literature  has  found  a  deservedly  high  place 
in  the  libraries  of  nations ;  but  the  poetry 
of  Germany  grows  wild  at  times  with  the 
soul  of  the  old  Saga  ;  her  philosophy  is  apt 
to  slumber,  and  in  that'sleep  what  dreams 
have  come  ?  high  but  hazy  as  the  hills  of 
Austria,  and  melting  away  into  mists  that 
darken  as  they  recede. 

Holland  has  been  called  “  the  land  of 
dykes  and  dams,”  why  was  it  Tiot  the  land 
of  neatness  For  scouring  has  ever  been 
the  soul  of  the  people,  who,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  learned  Armenian,  as  the  pole¬ 
mics  of  his  time  designated  Grotius,  never 
seem  to  have  risen  above  the  spirit  of  their 
polished  floors  or  porcelain  tiles.  The 
Chinese  of  Europe,  but  without  their  Con¬ 
fucius  ;  yet  the  want  was  well  supplied  by 
that  solid  and  enduring  resolution  which 
opposed  by  turns,  and  with  equal  success, 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

Here  closes  our  survey  of  modern  nations 


names  that  few  nations  could  rival  either  as  regards  their  distinguishing  peculiarities 
in  strength  or  numbers,  is  at  present  pos-  of  taste  and  genius  ;  should  we  pursue  the 
sessed  with  such  a  thirst  for  what  may  be  subject  further  it  might  be  observed,  that 
called  the  marvellous  of  ordinary  life,  as  the  nations  of  the  Baltic  are  of  a  kindred 
renders  its  fiction  a  mass  of  improbable  I  soul,  as  well  as  origin,  with  Germany  ;  and 
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the  names  of  Goethe,  ThorwalJscn,  and 
Bremer,  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  in  the 
volume  of  German  fame,  that  Russia, 
mighty  as  she  was  to  trample  out  the  mind 
of  Poland,  and  wide  as  are  the  deserts 
within  the  range  of  her  autocrat’s  sceptre, 
still  takes  her  intellectual  character,  as  she 
has  taken  her  yet  mushroom  civilization, 
from  the  southern  nations,  whose  religion 
she  despises,  and  whose  politics  she  fears. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent 
we  would  find  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  forming,  in  matters  of  taste,  a  sort 
of  inferior  Italy,  whose  brightest  memories 
hang  round  the  Luciad  of  Camoens,  the  Cid 
of  Birae,  and  woe  for  chivalry,  the  gallant 
knight  of  La  Mancha  ! 

In  the  new  world,  the  southern  continent 
seems  hut  a  repetition  of  the  European 
Peninsula,  as  the  northern  is,  with  its 
boasted  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  a  cheap  edition  of  England. 

Over  the  broad  east,  and  the  half  explor¬ 
ed  Africa,  Europe  is  stretching  forth  the 
powers  of  her  all-grasping  commerce, 
strengthened  by  still  increasing  colonies, 
and  growing  civilization,  till  she  finds  her 
own  image  reflected  in  regions  dear  to  the 
fables  of  antiquity,  and  cities  known  only 
to  our  fathers  by  the  exaggerated  report  of 
dim  and  uncertain  tradition.  Before  her 
march  the  despotic  thrones  of  India,  found¬ 
ed  by  so  many  conquerors,  have  fallen  to 
feeble  and  crumbling  fragments,  and  her 
temples,  from  which  flowed  the  streams  of 
ancient  mythology,  have  divided  the  do¬ 
minion  of  their  thousand  gods  with  the 
desolating  powers  of  ruin  and  neglect. 

China  alone  maintains,  in  her  remote 
empire,  ramparted  by  deserts,  mountains, 
and  seas,  an  internal  world  of  her  own,  with 
its  peculiar  institutions,  its  uncommunicat¬ 
ed  arts,  and  its  far-boasted  philosophy  ; 
but  that  world  is  stamped  with  the  unpro¬ 
gressing  march  of  the  Asiatic  mind  ;  the 
learning  and  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
though  easily  acquired,  seem  to  have  stood 
still  through  the  ages  of  Europe’s  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  the  sleep  into  which  they  sank, 
while  the  progress  of  other  nations  was  like 
that  of  the  tortoise,  has  been  deepened  in 
latter  times  by  the  pride,  the  jealousy,  and 
the  fear  of  old  age,  which  can  be  succeeded 
only  by  imbecility. 

Situated  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  Japan 
appears  but  an  insulated  China,  whose  ex¬ 
clusive  spirit  seems  strengthened  by  the  sea 
that  girds  her  shores.  The  dwellers  of  the 
“  Isles  of  morning,”  as  an  Eastern  poet 


has  called  them,  though  said  to  he  the  Bri¬ 
tons  of  Asia,  are  in  reality  as  opposite  to 
the  enterprising  and  restless  islanders  of 
Europe  in  character,  taste,  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  their  respective  countries  are 
in  longitude. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  arts  and  literature  of  those 
far  eastern  nations  is  even  yet  so  imperfect 
that  on  the  subject  we  can  only  remark, 
however  enthusiastic  the^  philosophers  of 
ages  less  keen  in  research  than  our  own 
might  have  been  in  their  praise,  yet  to  mo¬ 
dern  observation  and  discovery  they  pre¬ 
sent  nothing  beyond  the  ancient  and  un¬ 
changing  genius  of  Asia. 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  different 
tendencies  of  national  mind  in  their  most 
prominent  displays,  an  inquiry  naturally 
arises  regarding  the  causes  of  such  a  re¬ 
markable  variety ;  but  here  the  essayist 
will  experience  the  truth  of  that  observation 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  so  many  subjects. 
How  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  human  knowledge !  The  causes 
which  determine  national  taste  are  bound 
up  with  those  that  form  national  character, 
and  both  are  as  complicated  and  intricate 
in  their  operations  as  the  means  by  which 
the  moral  or  intellectual  bias  is  given  to 
individuals.  Climate,  creed,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  first  institution,  subsequent 
great  events,  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  or¬ 
dinary  life,  all  are  to  be  considered  in  turn  ; 
yet  even  these  are  not  alw’ays  sufficient  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Thus  the  gorgeous,  but  enervating,  cli¬ 
mate  of  Asia  seems  to  dispo/«e  her  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  peaceful  valleys  of  Siam,  or  the 
sterile  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  temples  of 
Mythza,  or  the  shadow  of  the  mosque,  to 
worship  mere  power,  pomp,  and  luxury, 
whether  displayed  in  the  palace  of  the 
prince,  or  the  page  of  the  poet.  Without 
sufficient  elevation  of  thought  for  the  ideal, 
or  energy  for  the  practical,  their  philosophy 
has  degenerated  into  indolence  and  their 
piety  into  absurd  and  useless  mortifications, 
and  the  mother  of  nations  has  never  advanc¬ 
ed  beyond  a  state  of  semi-civilization,  her 
generations  being  from  the  period  of  our 
earliest  records,  through  the  conquests,  the 
vicissitudes,  and  the  discoveries  of  four 
thousand  years,  an  unvarying  succession  of 
despots  and  slaves. 

True  it  was  that  under  her  Arabian  con¬ 
querors  some  remnants  of  ancient  art  and 
science  were  rescued  from  the  general  wreck 
of  Europe,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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Roman  learninr^  and  Grecian  philosophy  I  nerva,  even  as  they  had  entered  them — bar- 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  deserts  of  the  barians. 

farthest  east  from  the  horrors  of  the  north-  The  Romans  derived  their  learning  and 
ern  invasion,  and  the  civil  dissentions  theology  from  Greece,  but  the  early  exist- 
which  embroiled  though  it  could  not  far-  ence  and  subsequent  prosperity  of  Rome, 
ther  disgrace  the  closing  days  of  Rome,  were  founded  on  rapine  and  violence ;  her 
Yet  mark  how  that  knowledge  was  render-  institutions  were  from  the  first  essentially 
ed  back  to  h^urope  with  a  celerity  that  military,  and  the  revolution  which  altered 
must  have  astonished  any  eastern  astrologer,  the  republic  to  an  empire  made  them  only 
had  his  trusted  stars  informed  him  that  the  more  despotically  so.  Hence  the  virtues 
western  barbarians,  whom  the  caliphs  con-  and  vices  of  the  Romans,  were  those  of 
quered  and  despised  by  turns,  should,  as  in  soldiers,  their  luxuries  and  even  their  tastes 
the  present  day,  become  the  arbitrators  and  were  those  of  successful  robbers,  and  every 
instructors  of  Asia.  new  accession  of  wealth  and  power,  while  it 

The  Crusaders  could  not  retain  one  vil-  enabled  them  to  decorate  their  amphithe- 
lage  of  that  Holy  Land  for  which  so  much  atres  with  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Apelles, 
was  given  and  promised,  but  with  their  also  furnished  the  means  of  augmenting 
swords  and  palm  branches  the  knights  and  the  bloody  sports  of  the  arena,  and  enlarg- 
pilgrims  brought  back  from  Palestine  those  ing  the  domain  of  luxury  without  raising 
scattered  rays  of  thought  and  science  that  the  standard  of  taste. 

brightened  through  their  dark  but  chival-  When  the  Empress  of  the  world  turned 
rous  ages,  and  led  Europe  on  till  the  inven*  from  her  ancient  gods,  finding  their  days 
tion  of  piinting,  the  Prote.stant  Reforma-  were  numbered,  the  long  wars  and  frequent 
tion,  and  the  discoveries  of  enterprising  revolutions  which  crowded  on  her  closing 
commerce,  paved  the  way  for  all  the  gather-  eyes,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  northern 
ed  power  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  barbarians,  and  the  terrors  and  austerities 
which  have  wrought  the  wonders  of  the  with  which  the  new  faith  was  invested  in 
present  age,  and  promise  still  mightier  re-  the  popular  mind  all  contributed  to  sink 
suits  for  the  future.  ,  the  art,  the  taste,  and  the  intellect  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  was  it  the  climate  of  times  to  one  dull  and  monastic  level. 

Greece  that  made  her  once  the  home  of  the  Yet,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  same 
graces,  the  temple  of  glory,  and  the  shrine  faith,  when  itself  immersed  in  the  gross 
of  freedom  as  the  world  then  knew  it  ?  darkness  of  succeeding  ages,  and  seated  on 
We  have  seen  the  children  of  Othman  re-  the  high  place  of  Roman  power,  made  the 
taining  for  ages  the  same  despotic  barbarism  first  effort  to  recall  the  memory  of  Grecian 
in  the  very  atmosphere  breathed  by  Plato,  genius  to  the  frozen  heart  of  Europe.  It  was 
Homer,  and  Leonidas.  Does  not  history  she  who  kept  the  remnants  of  classic  learn- 
here  supply  an  instance  of  the  power  of  ing  safe,  though  hidden  in  the  dust  of  her 
creeds  in  forming  the  mental  character  of  convents.  It  was  for  her  that  the  pencil  of 
nations  ?  The  Greeks,  great  as  were  the  Raphael,  the  pen  of  Dante,  and  the  all¬ 
absurdities  and  errors  of  their  mythology,  excelling  hand  of  Michael  Angelo,  cxecut- 
found  in  it  no  barrier  to  the  freedom  of  ed  those  glorious  monuments  which  still 
thought  and  inquiry.  Theirs  was  a  faith  that  remain  the  praise  and  wonder  of  our  times, 
owned  and  made  no  martyrs,  except  in  the  Other  agencies  perfected  what  the  Church 
doubtful  case  of  Socrates,  from  the  days  of  had  begun ;  but  the  full  flood  of  the  river 
Troy  to  the  Christian  era ;  whilst  it  afford-  was  not  what  those  had  anticipated  who 
ed  a  boundless  and  fitting  scope  for  that  first  unsealed  its  spring, 
wealth  of  imagination  brought,  it  may  be.  The  liberal  patronage  which  the  Church 
from  the  well-spring  of  early  wisdom  which  of  Rome  bestowed  on  the  Fine  Arts  cannot 
flowed  of  old,  they  said,  beside  the  pile  in  indeed  be  said  to  have  caused  the  Protest- 
the  day-spring  of  Egyptian  glory;  but  ant  Reformation,  but  that  it  greatly,  though 
their  Turkish  conquerors  having  added  to  indirectly,  contributed  to  that  event,  will 
their  Asiatic  indolence  and  Tartar  ferocity  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
a  creed  which  limited  all  research  to  the  by  her  munificent  though  injudicious  dis- 
Koran,  and  concentrated  all  their  duties  in  plays  of  taste  she  incurred  enormous  expense, 
believing,  rose,  triumphed,  and  fell  under  to  defray  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  old 
the  natural  results  of  such  a  system  of  fana-  and  well-tried  machinery  for  raising  funds, 
ticism  and  ignorance,  and  were  driven  from  as  in  the  notable  instance  of  indulgence 
the  groves  of  Academus  and  the  city  of  Mi-  selling,  which  followed  the  building  of  St. 
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Peter’s  with  all  its  mighty  hut  unexpected 
results ;  and  that,  by  refining  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  even  through  the 
medium  of  popular  devotion,  she  inadver¬ 
tently  co-operated  with  other  causes  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  public  mind  above  those  puerile 
absurdities  and  tyrannical  decrees,  by 
which  she  still  intended  to  govern  it,  when 
the  age  of  their  authority  had  passed  away 
for  ever.  Y et,  in  surveying  the  variety  stamp¬ 
ed  on  the  character,  as  well  as  on  the 
tastes  of  modern  nations,  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  causes  of  its  existence,  like 
those  of  many  a  more  interesting  problem, 
lie  yet  beyond  our  search. 

It  cannot  be,  for  example,  a  few  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  the  fact,  that  the  Protestant 
ritual  is  established  in  the  one  kingdom,] 
and  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  other,  that 
produces  the  difference  which  all  observers 
have  remarked  in  the  mental  tendencies  of 
England  and  France,  that  the  rational  doc¬ 
trines  of  liberal  and  enlightened  Protestant¬ 
ism,  compared  with  the  old  exacting  creed, 
which  from  its  Pontiff  to  its  Confessional,  was 
one  system  of  spiritual  despotism,  naturally 
encouraged  the  freedom  of  thought,  and  the 
energy  of  action  is  now,  we  believe,  no  lon¬ 
ger  doubtful ;  and  much  of  Britain’s  prac¬ 
tical  sense,  and  consequent  prosperity,  may 
be  owing  to  Luther  and  Calvin.  But  we 
cannot  affirm  that  all  the  love  of  pomp  and 


novelty  inherited  by  her  southern  neighbor 
is  the  bequest  of  Rome.  Spain  has  the 
same  Catholic  faith,  and  a  still  brighter 
climate,  yet  neither  the  taste  nor  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  inhabitants  approach  the  Gal¬ 
lic  form  ;  and  Protestant  Prussia  is  yet  far 
from  rivalling  practical  and  commercial 
England  in  her  mighty  mechanics,  yet  in 
displays  of,  or  taste  for,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Berlin  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  Vienna — 
Vienna,  the  royal  seat  of  devoutly  Catholic 
Austria. 

We  know  not  if  her  liability  to  fogs  and 
inundations  from  the  Northern  Ocean  has 
conferred  upon  Holland  the  gift  of  everlast¬ 
ing  neatness  and  most  orderly  inclinations. 
There  are  lands  over  which  the  wAgs  of  the 
mist  spread  no  less  darkly,  to  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  a  little  of  her  zeal  in  this  respect 
might  be  deemed  a  valuable  addition.  In 
short,  in  the  consideration  of  national 
taste,  as  in  the  prosecution  of  every  other 
subject,  cases  will  be  found  which  cannot 
be  made  analagous,  and  effects  whose 
causes  have  never  been  discovered.  The 
world  has  much  to  learn,  not  only  on  this 
but  far  more  important  matters,  yet  what¬ 
ever  the  approximate,  we  are  certain  that 
the  ultimate  cause  arises  from  that  endless 
and  yet  harmonious  variety  which  infinite 
wisdom  has  inscribed  on  all  the  productions 
I  of  his  material  and  mental  universe. 
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In  a  secluded  part  of  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford  (in  the  parish  of  Modelligo)  stands 
the  lonely  ruin  of  Sledy  Castle,'^  which, 
though  unnoticed  by  tourists  and  sketchers, 
has  been  celebrated  in  its  day  for  a  tragedy 
of  real  life,  marked  by  the  features  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  connected  with  the  civil  dis¬ 
cords  of  Ireland  in  the  17th  century,  and 
which  has  given  significant  names  to  some 
places  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  fragment  of 
local  history,  hitherto  unwritten,  and  now 
fast  passing  away  from  the  failing  memory 
of  tradition.  But  the  castle  is  not  favor¬ 
ably  situated  for  attracting  attention, 
thoujrh  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of 
Cappoquin.  It  stands  on  a  slight  elevation, 

*  The  English  reader  is  requested  to  pronounce 
it  Slay-dy.  The  place  is  called  in  Irish  Curach-na- 
Sledy,  i.  e.  the  Bog  of  the  Ctuagmires. 


at  a  short  distance  from  a  little-frequented 
road  leading  from  Cappoquin  to  Clonmel, 
in  an  uninteresting  landscape,  consisting 
simply^  of  ground  a  little  undulating  and 
divided  into  fields,  a  sprinkling  of  planta¬ 
tion,  a  cabin  or  two,  the  shallow  River 
Finish*  winding  beside  the  way,  and  peeps 
of  low  hills  in  the  distance. 

•  The  tall,  dark,  square  ruin,  with  its 
many  gables  and  high  chimneys,  less  re¬ 
sembles  a  castle  than  a  bawn,  as  we  call  in 
Ireland  a  stone  dwelling,  strongly  and  de¬ 
fensively  built,  but  not  regularly  castellat¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  lone  and  naked  object ;  there 
is  no  graceful  veil  of  ivy,  no  umbrageous 
tree  weeping  near  it,  like  some  only  surviv- 

’  In  Irish,  Fionn  Uisge,  i.  e.  the  fair  water ;  from 
Fionn  (pronounced  Finn),  fair,  and  Uuge  (pronounc¬ 
ed  Ishga),  water. 
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ing  friend,  that  had  seen  its  day  of  strength,' western  part  of  the  county  Waterford, 
and  mourned  its  years  of  decay.  The  edi-  They  richly  endowed  the  Augustinian  Ab- 
fice  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross,  the  bey,  at  Abbeyside,*  near  Dungarvan ; 
eight  limbs  being  all  of  equal  length,  and  among  the  ruins  of  which,  under  a  low  win- 
each  finished  by  a  tall,  large  gable,  crown- ^dow  at  the  east  end, I  is  an  ancient  tomb, 
ed  by  a  high  chimney;  of  these  gables,  i  inscribed,  “Donald  M’Grath,  1400.”  For 
seven  remain  perfect — the  eighth  has  fallen,  the  defence  of  the  abbey,  this  family  built. 
The  castle  is  placed  diagonally  on  its  site ;  i  beside  it,  a  lofty  square  castle,  some  ruins 
a  circumstance  which  added  considerably  j  of  which  still  remain.  Local  tradition  af- 
to  its  defensive  capabilities.  It  is  of  rough  firms  that  the  M’Graths  also  built  Fernane 
stone,  plastered  over,  and  every  corner  is  CastleJ  (of  which  scarce  a  fragment  now 
faced  with  cut  stone.  The  walls  are  very, exists),  near  Sledy;  and  Castle  Clonagh,§ 
thick,  and  still  partially  covered  with  a 'Castle  Connagh,  and  Castle  Reigh  ;  all 
steep  stone  roof.  The  windows  are  irregu-fnear  the  boundary  line  between  the  coun- 
larly  placed — rather  small,  oblong  squares, '  ties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
divided  in|p  panes  by  slight  stone  mullionsi  At  the  close  of  the  16th,  and  commence- 
and  transoms.  The  entrafice  is  completely !  ment  of  the  17th  century,  the  most  remarka- 
demolished,  but  its  two  square  flanking  ble  person  of  the  family  was  Philip  M’Grath, 
towers,  one  at  each  side,  still  remain  ;  that  commonly  called  in  hishy  Philib-na-Tsioday 
on  the  left  (as  the  spectator  faces  thecas-  (pronounced  na-Teeda)y  that  is  “Silken 
tie)  has  a  parapeted  and  battlementcd  plat-  Philip,”  meaning  polished,  or  elegant, 
form,  with  a  machicollation  ;  the  other  is  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  an  emi- 
of  inferior  size,  with  the  remains  of  stone  1  nent  degree.  The  country  people  relate 
stairs,  midway  in  which  is  an  opening — a! that,  at  this  period,  one  of  the  family 
small  round  arch  of  cut  stone — as  if  intend-  ^  estates  comprised  seven  townlands,  within 


ed  for  the  convenience  of  looking  down ' 
into  the  hall,  to  reconnoitre  visitors.  The: 
broken  stairs  lead  to  a  small,  ill-lighted  j 
stone  room,  the  “  ladye’s  bower  ”  of  the ' 
olden  times,  and  thence  up  to  the  turret! 
top,  where  the  fair  lady  might  woo  the| 
summer  evening  air.  j 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  a  mere  shell, ! 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  ruins  and ; 
rubbish,  overgrown  with  nettles  and  rank| 
weeds;  but  it  is  still  evident  that  there, 
were  four  stories,  with  three  floors,  sup-i 
ported  on  plain  stone  corbels.  On  the 
ground-floor  may  be  traced  the  kitchen, 
with  its  ample  fire-place,  and  an  arched 
recess  beside  it ;  this  apartment  adjoins  the 
machicollated  flanking  tower.  Of  other 
rooms  nothing  can  be  distinguished.  The 
whole  building  is  very  plain  ;  solidity  and 
security  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  aim  of 
the  founder. 

The  entire  was  surrounded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  a  moat,  furnished  with  a 
draw-bridge.  Of  these  no  vestiges  remain, 
the  moat  having  been  long  since  filled  up,  to 
facilitate  agricultural  labors  round  the  spot. 

But  it  is  .time  to  pass  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sledy  Castle  to  its  history,  and  that 
of  its  original  possessors,  the  M’Graths. 

In  very  early  times,  the  ancient  family 
of  M’Grath*  held  large  estates  in  the 

*  This  name  occurs  in  old  records,  with  various 
orthographies ;  I  have  seen  it  written  Cragh,  Creigh,  ] 
Creagh,  M’ Cragh,  M’Crailh,  Magraih,  and, 


a  ring  fence.  Philip  had  two  brothers,  of 
whom,  one  named  John,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  old,  and  now  ruined  castle  of 
Cloncoscoran,||  near  Dungarvan ;  the  other 
named  (1  think)  Pierce,  is  stated  to  have 
built  the  old  Castle  of  Kilmanehin,  in  the 
barony  of  Glenheira. 

M’Grath :  1  have  adopted  the  latter,  as  in  use  in  the 
districts  where  the  family  flourished.  Dr.  Lanigan 
says :  “  Our  old  writers  allowed  themselves  too 
great  a  latitude  in  spelling  proper  names,  so  asolten 
to  excite  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  one  and  the 
same  person.  Hundreds  of  instances  might  be  ad¬ 
duced.” — Ecclesiastical  Hiftory.  Vol.  ii. 

♦  The  remains  of  this  building  (the  w’all,  tower, 
entrances,  and  windows)  show  it  to  have  been  of 
great  beauty ;  the  light  Gothic  tower  is  sixty  feet 
high,  and  the  arch  that  supports  it  is  greatly  admir¬ 
ed  lor  the  elegance  and  skill  of  its  con.struction. 
The  oak  timber  used  in  turning  the  arch  is  .still  in 
good  preservation,  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries, 
though  much  exposed  to  the  w’ei. 

t  It  formerly  stood  at  the  north  side,  near  the  al¬ 
tar— the  usual  situation  for  the  tombs  of  founders  of 
religious  edifices. 

J  Near  Fernane  now  stands  a  modern  house, 
called  Mountain  Castle,  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
stronghold, 

§  Castle  Clonagh  (in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy) 
is  a  circular  structure,  commanding  the  glen  of 
Rossmore,  through  which  runs  the  boundary  line  of 
the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary.  Castle 
Connagh  stands  on  a  high  rock  over  the  river  Neir ; 
it  is  square,  and  is  protected  on  the  side  next  the 
river  by  two  round  towers.  Castle  Connagh  and 
Castle  Reigh  are  in  the  county  Waterford,  in  the 
baro^  of  Glenaheira. 

II  This  castle  is  in  a  very  low  situation ;  it  has  a 
moderately  elevated  square  tower  at  one  end,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  religious  structure. 
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The  personal  grace  and  accomplishments 
of  Silken  Philip  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
a  noble  maiden,*  Mary  Power,  or  Poer, 
daughter  of  John  le  Poer,  then  Baron  of 
Curraghmore.  She  fell  violently  in  love 
with  him,  surmounted  the  opposition  of  her 
family,  and  married  him ;  and  Philip 
brought  home  his  bride  to  the  old  castle  of 
Fernane,  where  he  then  resided.  “Omnia 
vincit  amor,”  says  Virgil ;  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  love  had  not  subdued  all  the  pride 
of  this  high-born  fair  :  she  despised  her  hus¬ 
band's  dwelling  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  and 
positively  refused  ever  to  enter  it,  saying 
that  her  father’s  stables  would  bo  a  more 
befitting  residence  for  a  lady.  She  ordered 
dinner  to  be  served  on  a  rocky  hillock  that 
overlooks  the  river  Finish  ;  and  when  the 
repast  was  over,  she  returned  to  her  father’s 
seat,  and  there  determined  to  remain  till 
her  husband  should  have  built  for  her  such 
an  abode  as  she  could  esteem  worthy  of  her 
presence  ;  and  she  further  required  that  it 
should  be  erected  on  her  own  jointure  lands 
of  Citrach  na  Sledy,  to  secure  herself  in  the 
use  of  the  intended  castle  during  her  life. 
Philip  at  first  refused  to  build  the  desired 
residence  ;  but  his  wife  insisted  with  such 
vehemence,  that  a  serious  misunderstanding 
took  place  between  them,  and  the  lady  vow¬ 
ed  never  to  be  reconciled  till  she  obtained 
her  wish.  The  bridegroom  seeing  his  do- 
mestic  comfort  at  stake  for  ever,  yielded  at 
length,  and  commenced  the  work.  His 
friends  and  relatives  came  forward  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  the  numerous  tenants  of  his 
family  and  their  connexions  not  only  gave 
voluntary  labor,  but  also  brought  such  large 
contributions  of  every  kind,  towards  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  building,  that  when 
the  Castle  of  Sledy  was  finished,  Philip 
M’Grath  found  himself  much  richer  than 
when  he  commenced — a  circumstance  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  recorded  of  an  Irish  gentleman  ; 
it  being  proverbial  that  a  diametrically 
opposite  result  generally  attends  mansion¬ 
building  in  Ireland.  A  quantity  of  fine  oak 
timber  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
castle  ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains, 
having  been  all  carried  away  piecemeal  by 
the  peasantry,  subsequent  to  its  desolation  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  principal  apartments  was 
placed  a  handsome  marble  chimney-piece, 
with  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  building,  “  Phi- 
lippus  M'Grathy  1628.”  That  memorial 

*  This  lady’s  sister,  Catherine,  married  John 
Fitzgerald,  of  Dromana  (county  Waterford),  and 
was  grandmother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Grandisoo. 


I  was  extant  for  about  a  century  after  the 
desertion  of  the  castle,  but  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  Tradition  says  that  the  building  of 
Sledy  Castle  occupied  seven  years  ;  during 
which  period  the  lady  of  Philip  M’Grath 
presented  him  with  four  children :  the 
three  elder  were  daughters,  named  (in  the 
order  of  their  birth)  Margaret,  Catherine, 
and  Mary ;  the  youngest  was  a  son,  named 
Donell  (Anglicey  Daniel). 

The  castle  being  at  length  finished,  and 
the  lady’s  pride  gratified,  she  came,  with 
her  husband  and  children,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  now  happy  couple  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  many  years  of  enjoyment.  But  the 
foundations  of  the  dwelling  had  been  laid 
in  strife,  and  that  of  no  trivial  kind  ;  there 
had  been  the  loosening  of  the  most  holy 
ties,  the  endangering  of  the  most  sacred 
affections  ;  that  very  home  had  arisen  as  a 
memorial  of  domestic  discord  ;  and  when 
j  the  walls  were  thus  founded,  it  is  not  won- 
j  derful  that  blood  and  rapine  subsequently 
smote  them  to  their  destruction. 

Philip  M’Grath  and  his  wife,  when  the 
cause  of  discontent  was  removed,  lived  lov¬ 
ingly  together,  esteemed  by  their  equals, 
and  respected  by  their  inferiors,  and  for  a 
few  short  years  comfort  and  happiness 
seemed  to  have  fixed  their  abode  at  Sledy. 
But  scarcely  had  five  years  elapsed  from 
the  completion  of  the  castle,  when  Philip 
M’Grath  was  snatched  away,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  from  his  new-built  dwelling,  his 
now  affectionate  wife,  and  his  youthful 
family. 

On  his  death,  the  heir,  his  son  Donell,* 
a  child,  was  removed  by  his  guardians  to 
Dublin,  for  his  education ;  but  the  widow, 
with  her  daughters,  remained  at  Sledy. 
She  was  a  clever  and  notable  woman  ;  and 
all  things  that  devolved  to  her  management 
throve  so  well,  that  Sledy  Castle,  forlorn 
as  it  now  looks,  was  famed  for  its  ample 
stores  of  rich  plate  and  fine  linen,  hand¬ 
some  furniture,  and  well-filled  money-chests. 

Another  sorrow,  however,  afflicted  her  not 
long  after  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Her 
son,  Donell  M’Philip  M’Grath  (as  ho  is 
styled  in  old  records),  died  in  his  minority, 
but  I  cannot  tell  in  what  year,  between  1633 
and  1641.  The  estate  of  Sledy,  or  at 
least  a  principal  part,  seems  then  to  have 
vested  in  the  next  male  heir.  Pierce  M’Grath 
(probably  the  brother  of  Philip);  but  the 
widow  still  continued  at  the  castle  with  her 

*  By  an  inquisition  taken  at  Cappoquin,  the  10th 
of  September,  1633,  Donell  M’Philip  M’Grath  was 
found  to  be  seized  of  Sledy,  &c.,  &c. 
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daughters,  who  were  possessed  of  very  large 
fortunes.  The  widow  was  endowed  with 
many  excellent  qualities,  notwithstanding 
the  blemish  on  the  outset  of  her  matrimo¬ 
nial  career ;  time,  sorrow,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  strong  understanding  had  chastened 
all  her  feelings,  and  her  merits  were  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged.  She  gave  her  daugh¬ 
ters  a  good  education,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  they  grew  up  to 
womanhood  remarkably  handsome  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  had,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
innumerable  admirers,  not  less  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  accomplishments,  than 
on  account  of  their  wealth.  Tradition  re¬ 
lates  that  the  eldest,  Margaret,  was  of  the 
stately  order  of  beauties,  and  had  inherited 
the  pride  of  her  mother  in  her  youthful 
days.  The  youngest,  Mary,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  mild  and  winning  creature ;  so  kind, 
so  gentle,  so  full  of  feeling,  so  lovable,  that 
she  was  commonly  called,  in  Irish,  Maire 
milis  ni  Philib  na  Tsioda  (pronounced 
Marya  meelish  nee  Philip  na  Teeda)-,i.  c.. 
Silken  Philip’s  sweet  Mary.  The  three 
sisters  were  fond  of  society,  embracing  every 
opportunity  the  neighborhood  afforded  of! 
enjoying  it ;  and  they  frequently  visited 
Clonmel,  which  being  then,  as  now,  a  mili¬ 
tary  station,  balls  and  parties  there  were 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  officers. 

The  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  favorable  to  the  gangs  of  outlaws 
who  infested  the  rural  districts,  to  which  they 
were  a  pest  and  a  terror,  robbing  and  mur¬ 
dering  by  night,  and  taking  shelter  by  day 
in  bogs,  or  among  rocks,  or  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  recesses.  The  part  of  the  county 
Waterford  of  which  1  write  (the  parish  of 
Modelligo,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  without 
Drum)  was  frequented  by  a  band  of  rob¬ 
bers,  whose  captain  was  a  desperado,  call¬ 
ed  in  Irish,  Uaithne  (pronounced  Oo-a-nee)^ 
which  being  translatable  into  “Green,” 
I  shall  term  him  by  that  name,  for  the 
convenience  of  such  readers  as  are  not 
gifted  with  the  Irish  tongue.  This  man 
had  long  and  greedily  desired  the  plunder 
of  Sledy  Castle ;  but  all  his  plans  for  ef¬ 
fecting  an  entrance  were  defeated  by  the 
caution  of  the  widow,  who,  quite  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  times,  kept  garrison 
•  with  an  unrelaxing  vigilance.  The  gate 
was  always  locked,  and  the  keys  in  the 
lady’s  possession ;  the  moat  was  always 
full,  and  the  drawbridge  never  lowered 
without  strict  precaution ;  no  ingress  or 
egress  permitted  to  any  person  whatever 
after  nightfall ;  and  when  it  happened  that 


the  matron  Chatelaine  was  absent,  a  near 
relation,  in  whom  she  could  confide,  was 
appointed  commandant  for  the  time.  To 
attempt  swimming  the  moat  would  induce 
the  double  risk  of  being  drowned,  or  es¬ 
pied  and  shot  by  the  sentinel ;  but,  even 
were  it  effected,  it  would  have  proved  use¬ 
less,  as  the  height  and  narrowness  of  the 
castle  windows  precluded  escalade.  But 
Green  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  difficulties :  he  knew  that  the 
pillage  of  Sledy  would  amply  repay  time 
spent  and  pains  lavished,  and  he  determin¬ 
ed  to  await  his  opportunity. 

At  this  period  he  had  established  his 
head  quarters  at  a  “  Lis”*  (a  circular  flat 
green  mound,  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
grass  grown  ditch)  on  the  borders  of  a 
stream,  and  lying  four  or  five  miles  distant 
from  Sledy.  Experience  had  proved  to 
him  that  he  had  little  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing  in  his  design  upon  the  widow’s  strong¬ 
hold,  without  the  aid  of  domestic  treach¬ 
ery.  The  servants  generally  were  faithful, 
being  followers  or  fosterers  of  the  family. 
There  was,  however,  amongst  them  a 
kitchen-maid,  on  whom  he  hoped  to  work 
through  the  means  of  love  and  vanity — 
two  dangerous  sentiments  for  a  weak  fe¬ 
male  head,  and  a  base  female  heart.  The 
scullion  was  just  the  fit  tool  for  a  villain, 
being  the  meanest  and  least-cultivated 
person  in  the  household,  and  the  farthest 
removed  from  comprehending  anything  of 
loyalty  or  honor.  Green  had  among  his 
band  a  son,  who  acted  a^  his  lieutenant — 
a  remarkably  handsome  young  man;  him 
the  outlaw  tutored  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  kitchen-maid,  as  she  went  and 
returned  from  mass,  and  to  profess  himself 
her  lover.  They  met  thus,  young  Green 
and  the  scullion,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ; 
and  the  fine  words  and  fine  person  of  the 
pretended  suitor  gained  so  much  on  the 
wretched  woman,  that  she  entered  into  all 
his  views,  and  promised  to  watch  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  for  his  stealing  into 
the  castle,  and  make  it  known  to  him  by  a 
pre-concerted  signal.  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement.  Green,  the  elder,  moved 
his  band  nearer  to  Sledy,  for  their  night- 
quarters,  establishing  them  about  a  mile 
from  the  castle,  at  a  huge  rock,  called  in 

♦  Properly  spelled  Lios :  these  mounds  are  fre¬ 
quent,  and  are  erroneously  called  Danish  forts ;  but 
they  were  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  Irish,  whose 
wattled  dwelling  stood  in  the  centre.  The  outer 
ditch  served  as  a  fortification,  and  was  often  planted 
with  hawthorn  trees.  “  Rath”  is  another  name  for 
these  forts. 
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Irish  Carrig  na  Chodla  (pronounced  Car- 
rig  na  Huilah)  i.  e.,  Rock  of  the  Sleep, 
and  popularly  termed  in  English,  “  the 
Sleepy  Rock,”  which  is  a  corruption  of 
“  the  Sleeping  Rock” — a  name  given  to 
the  place  by  the  peasantry,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Green  taking  his  repose 
there,  while  his  sentinels  were  on  the  watch 
for  the  promised  signal  from  the  castle. 
The  Sleepy  Rock  is  the  chief  of  a  group  of 
stratified  conglomerate  rocks,  laid  bare 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Eagle 
Hill,  These  rocks  lie  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  road  between  Clonmel  and  Dun- 
garvan,  and  present  numerous  shelves  and 
recesses,  shaded  by  superincumbent  masses, 
and  partially  clothed  with  tufts  of  heath 
and  fern,  grass  and  wild  flowers.  It  is 
about  a  mj^le  from  Sledy.  Upwards  of 
three  miles  from  the  rock  is  a  kind  of  pass, 
called  the  Dhu  Clee  {Dubdh  Cloidh)  i,  c., 
the  Dark  Fence,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  fortified  road  between  two  woods ; 
from  thence  Green’s  “  Lis”  is  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant. 

Among  the  wild  crags  of  the  Sleepy 
Rock,  the  outlaws  made  their  midnight  lair 
beside  their  watch-fire.  The  whole  district  j 
was  then  densely  wooded,  and  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  wolf*  and  wild  cat,  the  fo.x, 
badger,  hedgehog,  and  weasel,  the  eagle, 
raven,  hawk,  and  kite,  and  occasionally 
visited  by  wild  geese  and  ducks,  cranes 
and  sea-gulls.  All  of  these,  except  the 
wolf  and  wild  cat,  are  still  denizens  or  vi-  j 
sitors  of  the  locality.  The  night  scene  at ' 
the  Sleepy  Rock  must  have  been  one  well 
suited  to  a  pencil  such  as  Salvator  Rosa’s: 
the  dark  thick  woods — the  savage  crags — 
the  still  more  savage  figures  grouped 
amongst  them,  round  their  fire,  with  their 
wild  glibs  of  hair  hanging  over  their  faces, 
their  pointed  barrad  caps,  their  straight 
trousCf  and  rude  brogues,  and  long  frieze 
coats,  with  skirts  divided  into  four — the 
pistols  and  skein  (dagger-knife)  in  the 
girdle ;  and  over  all  the  ample  frieze  cloak, 
of  which  Spencer  speaks  so  angrily — “  The 
Irish  mantle,  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw, 
a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  an  apt  cloak  for 
a  thief.  .  .  .  The  outlaw  being,  for 
his  many  crimes  and  villanies,  banished 
from  the  towns  and  houses  of  honest  men, 
and  wandering  in  waste  places  far  from 
danger  of  law,  maketh  his  mantle  his 
house,  and  under  it  covereth  himself  from 

♦  The  last  presentment  for  killing  a  wolf,  in  the 
neighboring  county,  Cork  (and  the  last,  I  think,  in 
Ireland),  was  in  1710. 


the  wrath  of  heaven,  from  the  offence  of 
the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men. 
When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent-house — 
when  it  bloweth,  it  is  his  tent — when  it 
freezeth,  it  is  his  tabernacle.”*  Wrapped 
in  such  serviceable  mantles,  the  banditti 
at  the  Sleepy  Rock  reposed  round  their 
fire,  while  the  wakeful  sentinel  kept  watch 
for  the  long-expected  signal  from  their 
ally  in  the  castle. 

Leaving  these  worthies,  we  shall  return 
to  the  fair  sisters  of  Sledy.  They  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  at  Clonmel  with  three 
English  oflScers,  whose  names  and  whose 
rank  tradition  has  not  preserved,  though 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  noble  family.  The  acquaintance 
between  these  officers  and  the  young  ladies 
soon  ripened  into  mutual  and  warm  attach¬ 
ment,  which  promised  to  terminate  happi¬ 
ly  in  the  union  of  the  three  couples ;  for, 
upon  the  suitors  laying  their  pretensions 
before  the  mother  of  the  fair  maidens, 
they  were  favorably  received,  and  encou¬ 
raged  to  hope  for  the  hands  of  their  ladye- 
loves.  From  this  we  may  naturally  infer 
that  those  military  men  were  themselves 
persons  of  some  consequence  and  property ; 
for  though  daughters  might  be  won  by  the 
gay  trappings,  and  the  masculine  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  suitors,  whose 
“  all  of  wealth  was  love,”  parents  (espe¬ 
cially  the  parents  of  heiresses)  are  seldom 
so  romantically  inclined.  ♦ 

It  was  now  the  summer  of  the  year  1641 
— a  year  unhappily  memorable  for  the  great 
rebellion  in  the  month  of  October.  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty,  Catherine 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  “  Maire  milU” 
— the  sweet  Mary — about  seventeen.  The 
three  officers  received  an  invitation  from 
the  widow  to  become  her  guests  at  Sledy 
Castle,  and  consequently  they  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days.  It  may 
well  be  imagined  that  on  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed  for  their  arrival,  the  happy  sisters, 

the  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved,”  left 
from  time  to  time  their  now  desolate  bow¬ 
er,  and  tripped  deftly  up  the  stone  stairs 
to  the  turret  top — 

“  Looking  afar  if  yet  their  lovers’  steeds 

Kept  pace  with  their  expectancy,  and  flew.”  Byron. 

At  length  the  expected  visitors  came  in 
sight,  gallantly  mounted,  and  in  military 
apparel,  for  it  is  but  in  modern  times  that 

•  See  Spencer’s  “  State  of  Ireland.” 
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British  ofl&cers  have  affected  to  be  ashamed  i  cording  to  their  ideas,  the  most  proper  way 
of  their  distinctive  garb,  and  escape  from  i  to  welcome  the  strangers  was  to  treat  them 
it  into  “mufti”  on  all  occasions,  as  if  j  to  whisky  at  a  public-house  in  the  vicinity 
striving  to  conceal  their  position  in  their  |  of  the  castle;  for  though  good  cheer  in 
country’s  service,  like  something  disreputa-  plenty  had  been  ordered  for  the  attendants 
ble.  Whether  this  arises  from  an  idea  of  of  the  visitors,  still  the  Sledy  servants  con- 
hon  toriy  or  from  a  decay  of  chivalrous  feel-  sidered  that  was  the  property  of  their  mis- 
ings,  it  is  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  tress,  and  hospitality  required  they  should 
service,  and  is  one  of  the  peculiar  phases  do  something  from  themselves.  On  this 
of  John  Bull-ism.  It  not  being  yet  the  festive  occasion  the  vigilance  of  the  widow 
fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  En-  had  relaxed,  and  she  entrusted  the  keys  to 
glish  officers  to  disguise  themselves  as  civi-i  another  hand  ;  perhaps  she  thought  the  ad- 
lians,  the  guests  from  Clonmel  appeared  in  i  dition  of  six  men,  trained  to  arms,  formed 
their  military  dress* — the  heavy  and  en-{so  strong  a  reinforcement  to  her  garrison, 
cumbering  portions  of  it,  the  cullets  and  ^  that  she  need  fear  nothing  during  their  stay, 
vambraces,  were  laid  aside,  but  the  breast- 1  A  faintly-remembered  tradition  states  that 
piece  gleamed  beneath  the  stout  buff  coat.  Pierce  M‘Grath  (the  inheritor  of  the  entail- 
with  its  deep  cuffs  and  collar,  and  silver  ed  estates  after  the  death  of  the  minor, 
buttons  ;  the  casque  shone  upon  the  head  ;  I  Donell),  who  was  present  at  this  fateful 
the  broad  scarf  crossed  the  figure  from ,  visit,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  matron 
shoulder  to  hip  ;  the  trusty  belt  sustained  ■  confided  her  keys  The  Sledy  servants  took 
the  heavy  sword  ;  the  gorget  protected  the  j  a  private  opportunity  of  petitioning  him  to 
throat,  and  the  iron-fingered  gauntlet  the  i  permit  them  a  short  absence  to  “  treat  ” 
hand  and  wrist  ;  and  the  high  horseman’s  j  their  new  acquaintances,  engaging  that  the 
boot,  with  the  spur  on  heel,  encased  the  leg.  |  kitchen-maid  would  carefully  attend  to  the 
After  each  officer,  rode  his  servant,  with  hisj  drawbridge  during  their  temporary  evasion, 
master’s  cloak-bag  and  valise,  or  small  tra-!  Pierce  M‘Grath  suffered  himself  to  be  too 
veiling  mail.  The  horses’  hoofs  clattered  I  easily  persuaded  ;  he  unlocked  the  gates 
merrily  along  the  road  ;  the  welcome  guests,  |  without  the  knowledge  of  the  lady.  The 
galloping  onwards,  soon  reached  the  draw-  servants  cautiously  lowered  the  drawbridge, 
bridge,  that  was  lowered  in  an  evil  hour  for  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  all  stole  out 
thenij  and  alighted  from  their  panting  to  the  neighboring  public-house,  leaving 
steeds,  that  were  never  to  bear  them  more,  behind  them  only  the  perfidious  kitchen- 

1  leave  to  imagination  the  joyous  meeting  maid,  who,  with  an  affectation  of  good  na- 
— the  courtesy  of  the  stately  matron,  as  ture,  had  volunteered  to  watch  the  still 
she  did  the  honors  of  her  dwelling — the  lowered  bridge  till  their  raturn.  But  scarce- 
pleased,  but  fluttered,  greeting  of  the  blush-  ly  had  they  departed,  when  she  hurried 
ing  girls,  and  the  glow  of  satisfaction  in  the  up  to  the  top  of  the  flanking  tower  that  ad- 
bosoms  of  the  lovers  at  their  reception  in  joins  the  kitchen,  and  there  displayed  a 
the  home  of  the  beloved :  it  seemed  as  light  in  the  manner  preconcerted  between 
though  Certainty  were  giving  a  pledge  for  her  and  young  Green.  The  light  was  but 
Happiness  to  Hope.  too  speedily  descried  by  the  sentinel  at  the 

While  thus  Sleepy  Rock,  and  Green  the  elder  alarm¬ 

ed  and  collected  his  men,  and  favored  by 
■■  All  wem  m.rry  as  a  marriage  bell  ’■  darkness,  they  set  out  silently  for  the 

in  the  state  apartments,  there  was  no  lack  of! ,.  , 
rude  revelry  and  hospitality  in  the  servants’  I  her  happy  little  party  had 

hall.  The  domestics  of  Sledy  weresedulous  to  concluded  the  social  supper,  the  favonte 
offer  civility  to  the  officers’  servants,  and,  ac-  those  tunes,  but  were  still  seated  at 

table  ;  and  having  dispensed  with  the  re- 

*  It  was  Charles  I.  who  introduced  some  unifor- 1  straining  presence  of  attendants,  they  were 
mity  into  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of  the  English  j  at  the  height  of  a  light-hearted  gaiety,  when 

army.  In  his  reign,  the  armor  worn  by  the  caval-  suddenly  the  sound  of  stealthy,  yet  heavy 

proof  cuirra«,  pouWrorw  (.shoulders  pieces),  rawfiroces  I  6yes  towards  the  door  it  happened,  the 
(arm  pieces),  guessets  (heart-shaped  pieces  for  the  in- !  ladies  shrieked,  the  officers  sprang  to  their 
side  of  the  arms),  gorget,  gauntlet,  and  casque.  The  doorway  and  the  passage  be- 

tlnd  were  crowded  with  ferocious-looking 
cotsM),  gorget,  ^.ndi  head-piece.  ruffians,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  seeming 
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the  more  terrible  from  their  indistinctness,  j 
as  but  partially  revealed  by  the  light  of  the 
candles  on  the  supper  table. 

The  officers  attempted  to  seize  their 
swords,  but  the  banditti  rushing  forwards, 
overpowered  and  disarmed  them,  forced 
them  back  into  their  chairs,  and  held  pistols] 
to  their  heads.  Amid  the  angry  ejacula¬ 
tions  of  the  officers,  the  oaths  and  threats 
of  the  robbers,  and  the  screams  of  the  ter¬ 
rified  girls,  the  widow  recognised  Green,  of 
whom  she  had  so  often  heard,  and  she  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  exclaiming, 
“  Oh  !  Mr.  Green  !  I  know  you,  and  1 
know  your  purpose  ;  but  1  do  not  ask  you 
to  desist  ;  1  do  not  ask  you  to  spare  my 
property  ;  take  all — money,  plate,  jewels, 
all — all ;  strip  Sledy  from  turret  to  foun¬ 
dation,  if  you  will — 1  only  make  one  prayer 
to  you — oh  !  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  harm 
not  my  daughters.”* 

“  Madam,”  replied  the  outlaw,  you  are 
worthy  to  have  your  request  granted,  for 
you  bear  a  good  name  ;  you  have  been  good 
to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  your  tenants,  and 
it  shall  be  granted,  if  your  guests  here  re¬ 
main  quiet,  and  give  us  no  trouble — but  not 
else.  Hark  ye,  boys  !”  (turning  to  the  gang, 
and  holding  out  a  pistol)  “  if  the  best  and 
brevest  among  you,  or  even  my  own  son, 
dares  lay  a  hand  on  that  lady  and  her 
daughters,  so  long  as  these  soldiers  are  quiet, 
he  shall  receive  the  contents  of  this  through 
his  brains.” 

The  matron  tottered  to  her  chair,  sur¬ 
rendering  all  her  keys  at  the  demand  of 
Green,  who,  with  his  men,  quitted  the  room 
to  begin  their  pillage  ;  but  first  leaving  his 
son,  with  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  band, 
to  stand  guard  over  the  officers,  whom  they 
reduced  to  passiveness  less  by  their  cocked 
pistols,  than  by  their  threats  to  fire  the 
castle,  and  spare  no  one,  if  their  prisoners 
attempted  any  resistance. 

And  where,  it  will  be  asked,  was  Pierce 
M‘Grath  the  while }  Tradition  says  he  was 
present  during  the  whole  scene,  but  does 
not  state  that  he  was  noticed  in  any  way 
by  the  robbers,  or  that  he  took  any  active 
part,  or  even  offered  any  remonstrance 
(which,  however,  would  have  been  useless), 
and  this  neutrality  proved  injurious  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  end. 

*  The  address  of  the  lady  to  Green,  and  his  reply, 
are  not  figments  of  my  imagination  ;  1  give  them, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  verbatim — as  related  to  me  by 
an  aged  man  (the  landlord  of  a  rustic  hostelry,  a 
few  miles  from  Sledy),  who  states  himself  to  be 
descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  same  slock 
as  Philip  M'Graih. 


There  was  a  silence  full  of  dread  and  sus¬ 
pense  in  that  room  so  lately  resounding 
with  cheerful  voices  ;  where  now  was  only 
heard  the  deep  breathings  of  the  indignant 
officers,  and  the  low  sobs  of  the  sisters. 
How  might  that  fearful  night  terminate  } 
for  who  could  rely  on  the  forbearance  of  the 
outlaw  1 

After  a  lapse  of  time  that  seemed  inter¬ 
minable  ages,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  was  heard  approaching — they  entered 
laden  with  plunder  ;  and  Green,  addressing 
the  guards  whom  he  had  left  behind,  said  : 
“  Come,  boys  !  it  is  time  to  return  to  our 
quarters  ;  we  have  got  as  much  as  we  can 
carry  ;  so  come  away,  and  bring  your  pri¬ 
soners  along  with  you.” 

At  these  terrible  words,  the  shrieks  of 
the  affrighted  females  filled  the  castle  ;  the 
officers  struggled  to  relieve  themselves,  but 
were  grasped  by  hands  like  iron  vices  ;  the 
lady  and  her  daughters  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Green  and  his  son,  imploring  them  to  re¬ 
lease  their  prisoners,  and  offering  large 
ransoms,  which  they  promised  should  be 
left  at  any  place  the  bandit  would  appoint. 

“  No  madam,”  said  Green  to  the  wi¬ 
dow;  “  remember  that  the  one  request  you 
made  was  granted ;  I  did  not  bargain  for 
anything  farther ;  and  my  own  safety  re¬ 
quires  that  I  should  take  charge  of  these 
Saxon  soldiers.” 

Again  the  weeping  women  besought  the 
robber ;  and  undertook  that  the  officers 
should  swear  the  most  solemn  and  binding 
oaths  of  secresy  on  the  subject  of  that 
night’s  occurrences.  Green  was  inexor¬ 
able  ;  and  at  length,  bursting  into  a  rage, 
he  swore  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  if  he 
were  thus  pestered  any  longer,  he  would 
blow  out  his  prisoners’  brains,  and  hold 
himself  freed  from  his  promise  to  the 
widow. 

The  threat  prevailed — the  officers  obeyed 
their  captor’s  order,  to  rise,  and  prepare  to 
depart.  In  the  agonizing  moments  of  such 
a  parting  as  this,  there  was  no  room  for  fe¬ 
minine  reserve  :  the  unhappy  girls  fell 
upon  the  necks  of  their  betrothed,  and  re¬ 
ciprocated  the  close,  clasping,  long  em¬ 
brace,  as  though  they  felt  in  their  anguish 
it  was  too  surely  the  last.  It  needed  some 
force  to  divide  them ;  and  the  robbers  left 
the  apartment  with  their  captives  in  the 
centre  of  the  band.  The  half-distracted 
si.«ters  flew  to  the  door,  to  catch  a  farewell 
glimpse — the  military  ornaments  of  the 
officers  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  the  candle¬ 
light,  and  disappeared — they  cried  after  the 
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retreating  banditti  to  act  humanely  towards  j 
their  prisoners — crowding  steps  were  heard 
descending  the  stairs,  and  tramping  heavily 
without.  The  sisters  hurried  breathlessly  up 
the  stone  stairs  of  their  tower,  and  out  on : 
the  top,  to  look  down  below  ;  through  the 
night  gloom  they  saw  a  dark  compact  mass 
crossing  the  drawbridge  ;  there  was  a  halt 
when  it  had  crossed  ;  they  heard  the  grating  i 
sound  of  a  sledge,  or  sliding-car  ;  there  was  > 
some  struggle,  some  altercation — it  became  ] 
evident  that  the  outlaws  were  forcibly  plac- 1 
ing  their  prisoners  on  the  car,  and  binding 
them  upon  it — the  struggle  ceased ;  the 
grating  sound  was  again  heard,  and  the 
heavy  retreating  steps — the  close  black  mass  j 
was  seen  moving  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Sleepy  Rock,  and  was  soon  utterly 
lost  in  the  darkness. 

U  nspeakable  indeed  was  the  consternation 
of  the  oflScers’  servants,  on  their  return  to  i 
the  public-house  with  the  other  domestics,  j 
to  find  the  ladies  in  an  agony  of  alarm  and 
sorrow,  the  castle  plundered,  and  their 
masters  carried  off  by  ruthless  miscreants. 
The  kitchen-maid  had  disappeared.  Tra¬ 
dition  has  told  me  nothing  of  her  subse¬ 
quent  fkte.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  trust  that 
it  resembled  that  of  her  prototype,  the  trai¬ 
tress  Tarpeia }  I 

That  was  a  miserable  night  at  Sledy ; 
they  thought  day  would  never  dawn.’  At 
the  first  gleams  of  light  the  officers’  servants 
mounted,  and  galloped  back  to  Clonmel,  to 
report  their  masters’  misfortune  to  their  corps 
The  strictest  searches  were  instantly  made 
by  both  civil  and  military  authorities,  to 
discover  the  robbers  and  their  prisoners ; 
but  the  former  had  abandoned  the  Sleepy 
Rock  and  the  “  Lis,”  and  conld  not  be 
traced  ;  and  no  ingenuity,  no  activity,  not 
even  the  proclamation  of  a  very  large  re¬ 
ward,  availed  to  procure  the  least  clue  to 
the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  officers. 

For  some  time  the  sorrowing  sisters  tried 
to  hope  that  their  lovers  were  yet  safe  ; 
that  Green  had  only  confined  them  in  some 
remote  and  secret  nook,  till  he  could  re¬ 
lease  them  without  danger  to  himself  or 
his  band.  Though  Sledy  Castle  had  been 
pillaged  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  to  an 
extent  that  seriously  injured  the  family, 
they  disregarded  their  loss  in  their  anxiety 
for  their  absent  friends.  For  hours  those 
young  girls  sat  watching  on  the  turret-top  ; 
their  hearts  beat  audibly  at  the  appearance 
of  a  passing  stranger — was  it  some  one 
coming  to  treat  for  ransom  ?  They  start¬ 
ed  at  every  horse  tramp — was  it  the  lost  re¬ 


turning  }  They  were  in  that  state  of  ima¬ 
ginative  dreamy  hope  so  well  described  by 
Miss  Baillie,  in  her  beautiful  drama  of 
“  The  Beacon :  ” — 

“Wish’d  for ’gales  the  light  vane  veering 
Belter  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering, 

Lighter  heart  the  morning  greeting, 

Things  of  better  omen  meeting; 

Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching, 

Ears  each  feeble  rumor  catching, 

Say  he  existeth  still  on  earthly  ground, 

The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long-lost  be  found.” 

At  length,  as  days  passed  on,  and  still 
brought  no  intelligence  of  the  missing  offi¬ 
cers,  hope  became  weakened,  and  warm 
fancy  chilled ;  and  the  sisters  began  to 
yield  to  the  miserable  conviction  that  their 
lovers  had  been  murdered,  and  buried  in 
some  secret  spot  that  defied  discovery. 
The  search  relaxed,  and  was  then  given  up 
as  hopeless.  A  year  had  now  elapsed  ;  the 
civil  war  that  had  broken  out  in  October, 
1641,  was  raging  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  family  of  Sledy  were  denounced  by 
the^overnment  as  rebels,  on  account  of  the 
outrage  committed  under  their  roof  on  Eng¬ 
lish  officers ;  they  were  suffering  affliction 
under  many  forms.  At  the  close  of  this 
wretched  twelvemonth,  a  cow-herd  was  in 
search  of  a  strayed  heifer,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  researches,  he  came  to  a  dark  and 
solitary  glen,  watered  by  a  stream  that 
rises  ii  an  adjacent  turf  bog,  and  falls  into 
the  Colligan  river.  There,  in  a  deep  pool, 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  he  perceived  some 
unusual  appearance,  went  to  examine  it, 
and  discovered  the  bodies  of  the  three  ill- 
fated  officers,  still  clad  in  their  military 
array.  He  hastened  off  at  once  to  Clonmel, 
declared  his  discovery  to  the  authorities, 
and  claimed  the  promised  reward.  A  de¬ 
tachment  was  sent  to  the  spot,  from  the 
garrison  of  Clonmel,  guided  by  the  cow¬ 
herd,  to  remove  and  examine  the  bodies, 
which  being  but  little  decayed,*  were  still 
capable  of  complete  identification ;  and  it 
was  also  clearly  discernible  that  they  had 
been  barbarously  murdered,  but  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  crime  have  never  transpired. 
The  bodies  were  removed,  and  consigned 
to  a  consecrated  grave  with  due  rites  and 
honors  ;  and  the  part  of  the  stream  where  the 
mortal  remains  were  found,  is  called  to  this 
day, A/ Ana  Soighidiura  (pronounced  Augh 
na  Seedhura)  i.  e.,  “  the  Soldier’s  Ford.”| 

*  Bogs  have  a  preservative  power  over  animal 
matter,  and  the  rivulet  above  mentioned  is  a  bog 
stream. 

t  The 'Soldier’s  Ford  is,  I  am  informed,  half  a 
mile  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  stream  than  as 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map. 
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It  lies  a  mile  from  the  “Lis”  of  Green,! 
and  upwards  of  six  miles  from  Sledy.  In 
its  vicinity  are  two  other  places,  still  bear¬ 
ing  names  derived  from  some  connexion 
with  ihe  tragedy  of  Sledy  Castle  :  they  are, 
Cnoc  Bhron)  pronounced  Awocitpronc),  i.  c. 

“  the  Hill  of  Sorrow  ;  ”  and  Muin  na  riagh 
(pronounced  Moouaree)^  i.  c.,  “  the  Bog  of 
Penance  ;  ”  but  the  particulars  of  the  rea¬ 
son  why  so  named  are  forgotten.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  at  the  bog,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  murdered  men,  the  servants 
of  Sledy  performed  some  penance  for  the 
act  of  levity  and  disobedience  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  crime  and  so  much 
suffering ;  and  of  the  hill  it  can  but  be 
conjectured,  in  the  silence  of  tradition,  that 
the  sisters  made  some  mournful  pilgrimage 
to  weep  and  pray  at  the  spot  where  their 
betrothed  had  lain  so  long  unburied,  and 
had  sat  down  on  that  hillock  to  rest  in  the 
weariness  of  their  sorrow.  Not  having 
been  able  myself  to  visit  those  scenes,  I  will 
give  the  description  of  them  in  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  resident  near  them,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  local  information. 
Of  “  the  Soldier’s  Ford,”  he  says — “  This 
sequestered  spot  is  at  the  eastern  side  of 
Druid  Mount.*  Here,  where  a  large  con¬ 
glomerate  rock  still  occupies  the  bed  of  the 
Moonaree  stream,  an  ancient  passage,! 
which  the  eye  may  still  define,  crossed  the 
ford,  leading  to  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clon¬ 
mel.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  ford  stands 
a  huge  round  boulder  stone,  based  on  the 
rock  before  named,  and  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  tuft  of  blooming  heather.  Here 
the  mountain-valley  narrows  quickly  to  a 
rocky  glen,  upon  which  the  beetling  hills  to 
the  east  scowl  darkly,  as  if  in  horror  of 
its  awful  secrets.  The  stream,  too,  frets 
and  wanders  mournfully  along  its  stony 
bed,  as  if  under  similar  influence,  instead 
of  rushing  and  roaring  in  all  the  joyous 
strength  of  its  youth,  now  revelling  in  deep 
pools,  anon  gamboling  wildly  over  foaming 
falls,  as  the  old  herdsmen  say  it  formerly 
did,  which  we  may  well  believe  from  the 
traces  of  its  frantic  sport  still  visible.  A 
saunter  through  this  glen  would  afford  much 

•  The  residence  of  my  polite  and  obliging  inform- 
anr. 

t  It  is  said,  either  from  conjecture,  or  faintly-re¬ 
membered  tradition,  that  the  unfortunate  officers  had 
effected  their  escape  from  the  robbers,  and  were 
making  their  way  to  Clonmel  by  this  ancient  pass, 
when  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  at  the 
ford.  Some  old  persons  have  related  to  me,  that 
when  discovered,  a  sword  was  still  grasped  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  corpses. 


satisfaction  to  the  lover  of  geology,  as  a  do¬ 
zen  varieties  of  stone  may  be  seen  at  almost 
every  step.  ‘  The  Hill  of  Sorrow  ’  (about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ford)  is 
very  stony,  and  covered  with  grass  and 
heath :  its  south  east  side  rising  rather  ab¬ 
ruptly,  seems  likely  to  have  afibrded  shel¬ 
ter  for  a  shielingy  or  hut  of  some  kind. 

‘  The  Bog  of  Penance  ’  lies  beneath  the 
hillock  (at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance*), 
and  is  a  large  hollow  amphitheatre,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  picturesque  hills, 
except  at  the  south  side,  where  a  small 
stream,  rising  in  its  centre,  discharges  it¬ 
self,  and  is  thence  called  the  Moonaree 
stream.  The  bog  is  a  superior  turbary 
of  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  has  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  of  turf  in  some  places. 
This  was  evidently  a  forest  in  ancient 
times.” 

Of  Green  and  his  comrades  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  anything  certain.  Some 
assert  that  they  escaped  safely  out  of  the 
country ;  others  maintain  that  they  were 
hunted  down,  and  exterminated — some  of 
them  being  shot,  and  others  captured  and 
hanged. 

The  tragedy  of  Sledy  castle,  occurring 
as  it  did  at  the  fatal  era  of  1641,  gave  rise 
to  very  serious  charges  against  the  M‘Graih 
family.  The  outrage  committed  on  royalist 
officers  within  the  castle,  in  the  presence  of 
its  owners,  and  by  the  treachery  of  the 
household,  who  not  only  aflforded  ingress 
to  the  assassins,  but  previously  lured  away 
the  attendants  of  the  victims,  leaving  the 
latter  no  helper  in  the  hour  of  danger — the 
gates  being  unlocked  by  Pierce  M‘Grath 
himself — his  non-interference,  though  the 
atrocity  was  proceeding  before  his  eyes — a 
neutrality  which  was  attributed  not  to 
dread  of  the  ruffians,  but  to  acquiescence 
with  them — his  own  personal  immunity — 
the  horse  and  sledge  which  dragged  the  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  slaughter  having  been  supplied 
from  the  offices  of  the  castle — all  these  facts 
appeared  condemnatory  to  the  authorities 
engaged  in  the  investigation,  who  consider¬ 
ed  the  servants  of  Sledy  and  the  outlaws 
as  acting  m  concert  with  the  heads  of  the 
family.  It  also  appeared,  in  the  course  of 
examination,  that  on  the  day  of  the  officers’ 
arrival,  the  steward  of  Sledy  was  riding  near 
Green’s  “  Lis,”  when  he  was  met  by  the 
robber,  who  asked  was  there  anything  new 
at  the  castle  t  The  steward,  whom  per¬ 
haps  fear  compelled  to  appear  civil,  replied 

♦  The  distances  are  all  given  in  Erc-'h  mea¬ 
sure. 
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that  three  English  officers  had  come  to 
Sledy,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  be 
married  to  the  young  ladies  :  he  added,  that 
he  was  then  going  to  the  wood  of  Graigue- 
na-gower*  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  As  he  turned  to 
depart,  he  heard  Green  say  to  a  companion 
— “  Then  will  Uaithne  avenge  himself  on 
the  spldiers  of  the  Sassenach  (Saxon),  and 
rescue  from  them  the  fair  daughters  of 
Morya  Philib,”  i.  c.,  Mary  Philip,  for  so 
the  widow  of  Philip  M‘Grath  was  popular¬ 
ly  called  in  Irish.  It  waj  asked  why  did 
the  steward,  after  hearing  this,  permit  the 
servants  to  leave  the  castle.^  No  allow¬ 
ance  was  made  for  any  plea  of  inadvertence, 
accident,  or  intimidation  ;  all  extenuating 
points  were  overlooked  ;  the  grief  of  the 
sisters  was  disregarded  ;  the  pillage  of  the 
castle  was  either  disbelieved,  or  considered 
as  got  up  by  collusion  for  effect.  Those 
were  the  days  of  passion  and  prejudice  on 
all  sides ;  and  the  whole  occurrence  was  held  | 
to  be  a  piece  of  deliberate  treachery  for  the 
destruction  of  servants  of  the  English 
crown,  and  was  consequently  adjudged  to 
be  an  act  of  treason  and  rebellion.  A  de¬ 
cree  of  forfeiture  went  forth  against  the 
M‘Grath8,  which  affected  all  their  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  estates  vested  in  Pierce,  the 
widow’s  jointure  lands,  her  daughter’s  in¬ 
heritance,  all  were  confiscated,  and  appor¬ 
tioned  out  by  the  government  among  stran¬ 
gers. 

The  lady  and  her  children,  on  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  their  residence,  retired  to  a 
very  humble  cottage,  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  still  in  existence, 
though  in  a  state  of  decay.  They  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  low  ebb  of  fortune,  and 
were  just  saved  from  pauperism  by  some 
small  resources,  the  fruit  of  the  matron’s 
former  good  management,  which  she  now 
preserved  from  the  general  wreck  ;  and  they 
lived  in  their  altered  circumstances  with  a 
pious  resignation,  and  an  unostentatious 
exercise  of  virtues,  that  gave  dignity  to  mis¬ 
fortune.  Although  they  naturally  led  a  life 
of  great  retirement,  they  were  not  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  fame  of  the  sifters’  beauty  was 
enhanced  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  sustained  their  trials.  Part  of  the 
Sledy  estate  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Osborne  family,  the  head  of  which  was  Sir 
Richard  Osborne,  who  had  come  over  from 

♦  Grnitrue  nagower^  i.  e.  the  Brambly  Hill-side  of 
the  Goats,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nier,  in  the 
barony  of  Glenaheira. 


'  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1629,  and  had  ac- 
quired  considerable  property  in  various  parts 
I  of  the  kingdom.  His  son.  who  became  the 
I  second  Sir  Richard  O.sborne  (but  not  till 
long  after  the  date  of  our  narrative),  in- 
;  spired  with  the  generous  wish  of  restoring 
one  of  the  innocent  sufferers  of  Sledy  to  a 
share  of  her  lost  affluence,  resolved,  with  a 
rare  disinterestedness,  to  seek  a  wife  amid 
I  the  impoverished  but  still  respected  family. 
And  now  1  have  to  relate  a  most  curious 
and  unique  wooing,  in  the  recounting  of 
which  I  shall  indulge  in  no  flights  of  fancy, 
but  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  verbatim^ 
“  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me,”  by  an 
aged  man,  who  bad  received  it  from  his 
mother,  a  relative  of  the  M‘Graths. 

One  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  Mr. 
Osborne,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  set 
out  from  his  residence  at  Cappagh,  near 
Dungarvan,  on  his  errand,  and  directed  his 
course  towards  Curach-na-Sledy.  When 
he  approached  the  end  of  his  ride,  he  sent 
his  attendant  to  wait  for  him  at  an  appoint¬ 
ed  place,  and  proceeded  alone  to  the  cottage 
that  now  sheltered  the  last  M‘Graths  of 
Sledy  Castle.  It  was  just  breakfast  hour 
when  he  arrived  there,  and  drew  his  rein  ; 
and  the  matron  herself  came  out  to  the 
door,  to  invite  him  to  dismount  and  enter. 

“  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  courte¬ 
sy,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  I  may  not  alight  or 
enter  till  1  know  if  I  shall  be  a  welcome 
guest.  It  is  my  ambition  to  be  the  husband 
of  one  of  your  daughters,  but  I  come  to  woo 
as  a  plain  man,  in  all  sincerity,  and  without 
holiday  phrases.  Suffer  me  to  prefer  my 
suit  to  your  eldest  daughter  in  my  own 
brief  way — a  few  simple  words  will  settle 
all.  If  1  am  accepted,  it  will  then  be  fit¬ 
ting  time  for  me  to  enter  your  habitation, 
but  not  before.” 

The  widow  smiled,  but  indulged  the 
suitor  in  his  eccentric  fancy  ;  and  reenter¬ 
ing,  she  persuaded  her  daughter  Margaret 
to  appear  to  their  visitor,  and  hear  him. 
And  he  at  once  made  the  offer  of  his  hand, 
simply,  but  earnestly  and  politely,  declaring 
how  happy  and  how  much  honored  he 
should  feel  by  her  acceptance. 

Margaret  listened  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
pensive  countenance ;  perhaps  her  thoughts 
reverted  mournfully  to  the  day  when  she 
wds  wooed  and  won  by  her  murdered  lover, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  so  soon  be 
unfaithful  to  his  memory.  When  her  new 
suitor  waited  her  reply,  an  expression  of 
pride  came  over  her  countenance,  and  she 
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drew  herself  up  with  all  her  natural  stateli¬ 
ness  in  a  manner  that  augured  ill  for  his 
success.'  Firmly,  but  not  ungraciously,  she 
declined  his  proposal,  alleging  that  blighted 
as  her  fortunes  had  been,  she  could  not  en¬ 
dure  to  enter  his  family  a  portionless  bride. 
She  had  too  much  delicacy  to  allude  to 
her  former  unfortunate  engagement,  or  to 
urge  any  personal  objection  ;  but  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
her  friends,  that  she  refused  Mr.  Osborne 
because  he  was  but  a  “  new  man”  in  the 
country.* 

“  I  have  sped  but  ill,”  said  the  gallant 
to  the  matron,  when  her  daughter  had  re¬ 
tired  ;  “  3’^et  my  desire  of  marrying  into  your 
family  remains  the  same.  Permit  me  an 
audience  of  your  second  daughter,  perhaps 
I  may  be  more  successful  with  her.” 

The  widow,  who  appreciated  the  value  of 
the  connexion  to  her  unprotected  girls, 
complied,  and  led  forward  her  daughter 
Catherine,  to  whom  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
he  had  used  to  her  sister.  But  whether  it 
was  that  Catherine’s  heart  still  retained  too 
lively  an  impression  of  her  soldier-lover — or 
that  she  was  hurt  at  the  want  of  etiquette 
in  her  present  suitor,  she,  likewise  negatived 
his  otFcr  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Marga¬ 
ret  had  spoken. 

“  Well,  madam,”  observed  the  rejected 
wooer,  “  this  is  but  sorry  encouragement  to 
a  farther  essay,  yet  1  have  one  remaining 
chance ;  allow  me  to  try  it  with  your 
youngest  daughter.” 

The  lady  acquiesced,  and  presented  Mary, 
who  was  addressed  by  the  persevering  gal¬ 
lant  as  her  sisters  had  been.  Mary  was  of 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  disposition,  and 
apparently  she  thought  she  could  more 
easily  conduce  to  her  mother’s  comfort  as 
the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man,  whose  disinte¬ 
restedness  demanded  her  gratitude,  than  as 
a  helpless  mourner  over  the  irretrievably 
lost.  She  listened  to  the  proposal  with 
varying  blushes,  signs  of  good  omen  that 
had  not  appeared  on  her  sisters’  cheeks ; 
and  when  the  speaker  had  concluded,  with 
all  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  modesty,  she 
accepted  his  proffered  hand.  Then,  in- 
starilly  springing  from  his  horse,  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  ratified  the  treaty  with 
an  energetic  salute;  thus  terminating  his  suit 
as  unceremoniously  as  he  had  commenced 

*  If  tradition  errs  not  in  assigning  this  reason  for 
Margaret  M’Gralh’s  refusal,  the  murdered  officer, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  of  noble  family,  must 
have  been  the  one  who  was  her  accepted  lover. 
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it.  “  And  now  in  to  breakfast,”  said  he, 
“  since  I  can  enter  in  the  character  that  I 
wished — that  of  one  of  your  family.”  And 
he  gallantly  led  in  his  promised  bride. 

What  a  strange  courtship  !  how  antipodal 
to  Sir  Charles  Grandison’s  ceremonious  pro¬ 
posals  for  Miss  Harriet  Byron,  that  our 
grand-dams  delighted  to  peruse,  with  all 
the  bowings,  and  the  speeches,  and  the 
leadings  in  and  out  of  the  Cedar  Parlor,  and 
preliminaries,  and  references  to  grandsires, 
and  guardians,  and  aunts,  and  uncles.  Yet, 
the  straightforward  Osborne  courtship  on 
horseback,  eccentric  though  it  be,  has  in 
it  so  much  of  bonhomie^  that  though  it 
raises  a  smile,  it  leaves  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion — it  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare’s  deline¬ 
ation  of  Henry  the  Fifth’s  blunt  wooing  of 
Catherine  of  France.  “  I  know  no  ways  to 
mince  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  I  love 
you ;  then,  if  you  urge  me  farther  than  to 
say,  do  you  in  faith  i  1  wear  out  my  suit. 
Give  me  your  answer,  faith  do  !  and  so  clap 
hands,  and  a  bargain.  How  say  you,  lady !” 

After  “  sweet  Mary”  became  the  wife  of 
the  wealthy  Osborne,  she  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  indulging  her  natural  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  to  this  day  the  country  people 
dwell  with  fondness  on  many  traditional 
anecdotes  of  her  munificence  and  her  chari¬ 
ties,  which  were  so  unbounded,  that  her 
husband  was  often  obliged  to  limit  her 
powers  of  bestowing,  otherwise  her  gene¬ 
rosity  would  have  exceeded  even  his  ample 
means.  She  was  often  known  to  empty  to 
I  the  last  grain  the  meal  bins  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  denude 
herself  of  part  of  her  apparel  during  her 
walks,  to  clothe  the  naked  who  crossed  her 
path.  It  is  related  of  her,  that  in  her  af¬ 
fectionate  zeal  to  give  her  mother  conse¬ 
quence,  she  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
pass  to  his  Sledy  tenantry  receipts  for  their 
rents,  in  the  name  of  her  parent,  in  order  to 
preserve  for  her  a  semblance  of  her  authori¬ 
ty,  and  a  shadow  of  her  former  rights  to 
deck  her  fallen  fortunes. 

In  some  time  after  Mary’s  marriage, 
Margaret  M’Grath  became  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  of  her  own  country,  and  of  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  standing  to  satisfy  her  pride 
of  pedigree.  She  is  remembered  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  woman  ;  and  1  have  been  shown  by 
her  descendants,  a  silver  chalice  which  she 
caused  to  be  made  for  the  celebration  of 
private  masses  in  her  house.  Round  the 
base  is  the  following  inscription  : — “  Mar- 
garelha  Cragh^  uxor  Joannis  Power  de  Clash- 
more^  Pguitisj  me  fieri  fecit  in  honorem 
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sancta  Trinilatis^  Bentaque  V.  Maria^ 
A.  D.,  1668.”« 

The  remaining  sister,  Catherine,  was  also 
married,  but  to  whom  1  am  unable  to  say 
with  any  certainty.  To  the  romantic  and 
sentimental  it  will  appear,  no  doubt,  quite  a 
spoiling  of  the  legend  that  the  sisters  should 
have  ever  married  after  the  tragical  fate  of 
their  first  loves.  But  they  were  very  young 
when  that  melancholy  circumstance  took 
place ;  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
elasticity  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  for  the  [ 
healing  powers  of  time.  Besides,  there  are 
often  amiable  as  well  as  valid  reasons  for 
second  love ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
good  feeling  of  those  young  girls,  that  their 
affections  could  be  conciliated  by  the  rare 
disinterestedness  of  those  who  sought  them 
for  their  intrinsic  worth  alone,  after  they  had 
lost  the  usually  more  prized  gifts  of  fortune. 

Sledy  Castle  was  left  deserted  from  the 
time  of  the  forfeiture,  and  it  fell  to  ruin  by 
slow  degrees.  Occasionally  some  poor, 
houseless  person  took  up  his  abode,  unper¬ 
mitted,  yet  unforbidden,  among  the  empty 
chambers.  The  last  lonely  dweller  there 
was  a  country  schoolmaster,  about  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  castle  was  much  more 
perfect  than  at  present :  he  taught  his  rag¬ 
ged  scholars  in  the  kitchen,  but  chose  for 
his  own  use  a  room  on  the  upper  floor.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  some  old  follower  of 
the  M’Graths,  whose  former  greatness  was 
his  favorite  theme.  He  wrote  a  book,  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  that  family,!  and  j 

•  “  Margaret  Cragh,  wifeot  John  Power,  of  Clash- 1 
more,  Knight,  caused  me  to  be  made  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1G68.” 

T  The  Irish,  in  the  elder  times,  were  very  fond  of 
preserving  pedigrees,  and  writing  family  chronicles. 
Various  &)oks  of  this  kind  are  still  extant,  in  MS., 
written  by  the  hereditary  bards  and  annalists  of  an¬ 
cient  races,  e.  g.,  “  The  Book  of  the  O’Kellys  of  Hy- 
Maine”  (a  district  that  comprised  the  present  county 
of  Galway,  and  pan  of  Roscommon),  compiled  for 
that  family,  in  wnose  hands  it  remained  till  1757. 
Amongst  a  variety  ot  other  matter,  it  contains  pedi¬ 
grees  and  accounts  of  the  chief  races,  derived  from 
the  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages;  a  list  of  the  princes 
of  Hy-Maine,  fromCeallach,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
O’Kellys,  down  to  1427 ;  pedigrees  of  the  principal 
families  of  Ulster;  filiations  of  the  races  descended 
from  Heber;  many  historical  poems,  &c.  “The 
Book  of  Fermoy,”  containing  accounts  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Roches  of  Fermoy,  with  some  historical 
tracts.  “The  Book  of  the  O’Duigenans,  or  Annals 
of  Kilronan,”  a  family  chronicle  of  the  M’Dermotts 
compiled  by  the  O’Duigenans,  hereditary  historians 


1  containing  a  great  deal  of  local  history,  and 
I  some  curious  information  which  tradition 
has  now  dropped  from  her  loosened  grasp. 
Some  gentlemen  of  that  period,  who  had 
seen  the  manuscript,  were  anxious  it  should 
be  published  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  made 
several  efforts  to  get  it  printed  at  Clonmel 
(Dublin  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  men 
in  his  humble  sphere),  but  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful — that  was  not  the  age  of  literary  en¬ 
terprise,  especially  in  Ireland.  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  what  became  of  the  MS. 
after  the  death  of  its  writer ;  but,  as  the 
Irish  peasantry,  in  general,  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  manuscripts,  especially  if  relating 
to  old  families,  or  to  the  histories  of  their 
own  counties,  it  is,  probably,  still  extant 
among  the  country-people  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  perished  amid  the  commotions  of  1798. 

After  the  schoolmaster’s  decease,  Sledy 
Castle  remained  wholly  deserted,  and  pro¬ 
gressing  in  decay.  Short,  indeed,  had  been 
the  period  of  its  palmy  state  *,  from  the 
completion  of  the  building,  to  the  day  of 
its  desolation,  by  the  decree  of  forfeiture, 
it  had  scarce  numbered  fully  twice  seven 
years.  The  ancient  family  of  the  M’Graths 
has  passed  away — their  place  knoweth  them 
no  more — their  lands  are  held  by  other  lords 
— their  strongholds  and  mansions  are  in 
ruins — their  very  name  has  now  but  a  legen¬ 
dary  existence — 

“  Omnia  tempos  edax  depasoitur,  omnia  carpit ; 

Omnia  sede  movit,  nil  sinit  esse  diu.” 

% 

of  Kilronan.  It  begins  at  a.  d.  1014,  and  ends  at 
A,  D.  1571.  This  w'ork  was  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but 
an  imperfect  copy  was  di.scovered  by  John  O’Dono¬ 
van,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  There  is  (or  was)  a  “  Book  of  Kilronan,” 
a  different  w'ork,  being  a  chronicle  of  events  written 
by  the  clergy  of  Kilronan  church,  and  commenc¬ 
ing  at  A.  D.  900.  “  The  Book  of  Ballymote,”  written 
under  the  patronage  of  Tomaltach  M’Donah  (chief 
of  a  district  now  comprised  in  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and 
pait  of  Roscommon),  at  his  residence,  Ballymote, 
containing,  amongst  a  mass  of  other  matter,  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  ancient  families  of  Ireland — as  the  Hy- 
Briuin  Heremonians,  the  O’Connors,  Clan-Colla, 
&c.  Early  in  the  17th  century,  Muireadach  O’Daly 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Fitzgerald  family,  recording 
both  the  chief  and  the  minor  branches — the  name  of 
the  head  of  each  tribe  that  branched  off  from  the 
main  stock — the  principal  actions  of  the  family — 
the  castles,  abbeys,  and  monasteries  they  built,  &c. 
At  the  same  period,  Mac  Bruodin,  hereditary  poet 
I  of  the  O’Gormans,  wrote  a  poem  on  that  family,  trac¬ 
ing  their  pedigree,  and  showing  the  tribes  that 
sprang  from  the  same  root. 
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From  Beatlcy't  MitcellA*j. 

THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

•  BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  ev’ent  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes, — Hallam. 


No.  III.— THE  METAURUS. 

duid  debeas,  oh  Roma,  Neronibus, 

Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fugatis 
llle  dies  Latio  tenebris,  &c. 

Horatius,  iv.,  Od.  4. 

The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march,  which  deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Hasdrubal, 
thereby  accomplishing  an  achievement  almost  unrivalled  in  military  annp.ls.  The  first  intelligence  <»f  his 
return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the  sight  of  Hasdrubal’s  head  thrown  intonis  camp.  When  Hannibal  saw  this, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that  “  Rome  would  now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.”  To  this  victory  of  Nero’s 
it  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial  namesake  reigned  at  all.  But  the  infamy  of  the  one  has  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  the  other.  When  the  name  of  Nero  is  heard,  who  thinks  of  the  consul  1  But  such  are  human 
things.” — Byron. 


About  midway  between  Rimini  and  An¬ 
cona  a  little  river  falls  into  the  Adriatic, 
after  traversing  one  of  those  districts  of 
Italy  in  which  the  present  Roman  Pontiff 
is  striving  to  revive,  after  long  centuries  of 
servitude  and  shame,  the  spirit  of  Italian 
nationality,  and  the  energy  of  free  institu¬ 
tions.  That  stream  is  still  called  the  Me- 
tauro ;  and  wakens  by  its  name  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  resolute  daring  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  of  the  slaughter  that  stained  its  current 
two  thousand  and  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  combined  consular  armies  of  Livius  and 
Nero  encountered  and  crushed  near  its 
banks  the  varied  host,  which  Hannibal’s 
brother  was  leading  from  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Po,  to  aid  the 
great  Carthaginian  in  his  stern  struggle  to 
trample  out  the  growing  might  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,  and  to  make  the  Punic  do¬ 
minion  supreme  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Roman  historian,  who  termed  that 
struggle  the  most  memorable  of  all  wars  that 
ever  were  carried  on,*  wrote  in  no  spirit  of 
exaggeration.  For  it  was  not  in  ancient, 
but  in  modern  history,  that  parallels  for  its 
incidents  and  its  heroes  are  to  be  found.  The 
similitude  between  the  contest  which  Rome 
maintained  against  Hannibal,  and  that 
which  England  was  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  against  Napoleon,  has  not  passed 
unobserved  by  recent  historians.  “  Twice,” 
says  Arnold,t  “  has  there  been  witnessed 

*  Livy,  Lib.  xxi.,  Sec.  1. 

t  Vol.  iii.,  p.  %2.  See  also  Alison,  passim. 


the  struggle  of  the  highest  individual  genius 
against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a 
great  nation  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  nation 
has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen  years 
Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen 
years  Napoleon  Bonaparte  strove  against 
England  :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in 
Zama, — those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo.” 
One  point,  however,  of  the  similitude  be¬ 
tween  the  two  wars  has  scarcely  been  ade¬ 
quately  dwelt  on.  That  is  the  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  Roman  general  who 
finally  defeated  the  great  Carthaginian,  and 
the  English  general,  who  gave  the  last  dead¬ 
ly  overthrow  to  the  French  emperor.  Scipio 
and  Wellington  both  held  for  many  years 
commands  of  high  importance,  but  distant 
from  the  main  theatres  of  warfare.  The 
same  country  was  the  scene  of  the  principal 
military  career  of  each.  It  was  in  Spain 
that  Scipio,  like  Wellington,  successively 
encountered  and  overthrew  nearly  all  the 
subordinate  generals  of  the  enemy  before 
being  opposed  to  their  chief  champion  and 
conqueror  himself.  Both  Scipio  and  Wel¬ 
lington  restored  their  countrymen’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  arms,  when  shaken  by  a  series 
of  reverses.  And  each  of  them  closed  a 
long  and  perilous  war  by  a  complete  and 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  chosen  leader 
and  the  chosen  veterans  of  the  foe. 

Nor  is  the  parallel  between  them  limited 
to  their  military  characters  and  exploits. 
Scipio,  like  Wellington,  became  an  import¬ 
ant  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  among 
his  countrymen,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
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unmeasured  invectives  of  the  violent  section 
of  his  political  antagonists.  When,  early 
in  the  last  reign,  an  infuriated  mob  assault¬ 
ed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  'streets 
of  the  English  capital  on  the  anniversary 
of  Waterloo,  England  was  even  more  dis¬ 
graced  by  that  outrage,  than  Rome  was  by 
the  factious  accusations  which  demagogues 
brought  against  Scipio,  but  which  he  proud¬ 
ly  repelled  on  the  day  of  trial  by  reminding 
the  assembled  people  that  it  was  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  battle  of  Zama.  Happily, 
a  wiser  and  a  better  spirit  has  now  for 
years  pervaded  all  classes  of  our  communi¬ 
ty  ;  and  we  shall  be  spared  the  ignominy 
of  having  worked  out  to  the  end  the  parallel 
of  national  ingratitude.  Scipio  died  a 
voluntary  exile  from  the  malevolent  tur¬ 
bulence  of  Rome.  Englishmen  of  all  ranks 
and  politics  have  now  long  united  in  aflFec- 
tionate  admiration  of  our  modern  Scipio  : 
and,  even  those  who  have  most  widely  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Duke  on  legislative  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  questions,  forget  what  they 
deem  the  political  errors  of  that  time-hon¬ 
ored  head,  while  they  gratefully  call  to 
mind  the  laurels  that  have  wreathed  it.  If 
a  painful  exception  to  this  general  feeling 
has  been  recently  betrayed  in  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  by  a  leading  commercial  states¬ 
man,  the  universal  di.sgu.st  which  those 
expressions  excited  among  men  of  all  parties 
has  served  to  demonstrate  how  wide-spread 
and  how  deep  is  England’s  love  for  her 
veteran  hero. 

Scipio  at  Zama  trampled  in  the  dust  the 
power  of  Carthage  ;  but  that  power  had 
been  already  irreparably  shattered  in  an¬ 
other  field,  where  neither  Scipio  nor  Han¬ 
nibal  commanded.  When  the  Metaurus 
witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
it  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  scheme  by  which  I 
alone  Carthage  could  hope  to  organize  de¬ 
cisive  success, — the  scheme  of  enveloping 
Rome  at  once  from  the  north  and  the  south 
of  Italy  by  two  chosen  armies,  led  by  two 
sons  of  Hamilcar.*  That  battle  was  the 
determining  crisis  of  the  contest,  not  mere¬ 
ly  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  families  of  the  world, 
which  then  made  Italy  the  arena  of  their 
oft-renewed  contest  for  pre-eminence. 

The  French  historian,  Michelet,  whose 
‘‘  Histoire  Romaine”  would  have  been  in¬ 
valuable,  if  the  general  industry  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  writer  had  in  any  degree  equal¬ 
led  his  originality  and  brilliancy,  eloquently 

♦  See  Arnold,  vol.  iii.,  387, 


remarks,  “  It  is  not  without  reason  that  so 
universal  and  vivid  a  remembrance  of  the 
Punic  wars  has  dwelt  in  the  memories  of 
men.  They  formed  no  mere  struggle  to 
determine  the  lot  of  two  cities  or  two  em¬ 
pires  ;  but  il  was  a  strife,  on  the  event  of 
which  depended  the  fate  of  two  races  of 
mankind,  whether  the  dominion  of  the 
world  should  belong  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
or  to  the  Semitic  family  of  nations.  Bear 
in  mind,  that  the  first  of  these  comprises, 
besides  the  Indians  and  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Germans. 
In  the  other  are  ranked  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians.  On  the  one  side  is  the  genius  of 
heroism,  of  art,  and  legislation  :  on  the 
other,  is  the  spirit  of  industry,  of  commerce, 
of  navigation.  The  two  opposite  races 
have  everywhere  come  into  contact,  every¬ 
where  into  hostility.  In  the  primitive  his¬ 
tory  of  Persia  and  Chaldea  the  heroes  are 
perpetually  engaged  in  combat  with  their 
industrious  and  perfidious  neighbors.  The 
struggle  is  renewed  between  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks  on  every  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  Greek  supplants  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  in  all  his  factories,  all  his  colonies  in 
the  east :  soon  will  the  Roman  come,  and 
do  likewise  in  the  west.  Alexander  did 
far  more  against  Tyre  than  Salnianasar  or 
Nabuchodonosor  had  done.  Not  contented 
with  crushing  her,  he  took  care  that  she 
never  should  revive  ;  for  he  founded  Alex¬ 
andria  as  her  substitute,  and  changed  for 
ever  the  track  of  the  coiikmcrce  of  the  world. 
There  remained  Carthage — the  great  Car¬ 
thage,  and  her  mighty  empire, — mighty  in 
a  far  different  degree  than  Phoenicia’s  had 
been.  Rome  annihilated  it.  Then  occur¬ 
red  that  which  has  no  parallel  in  history, — 
an  entire  civilization  perished  at  one  blow — 
vanished,  like  a  falling  star.  The  Periplus 
of  Hanno,  a  few  coins,  a  score  of  lines  in 
Plautus,  and,  lo,  all  that  remains  of  the 
Carthaginian  world  ! 

“  Many  generations  must  needs  pass 
away  before  tbe  struggle  between  the  two 
races  could  be  renewed ;  and  the  Arabs, 
that  formidable  rear-guard  of  the  Semitic 
world,  dashed  forth  from  their  deserts.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  races  then  became 
the  conflict  of  two  religions.  Fortunate 
was  it  that  those  daring  Saracenic  cavaliers 
encountered  in  the  East  the  impregnable 
walls  of  Constantinople,  in  the  West  the 
chivalrous  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Cid.  The  crusades  were  the 
natural  reprisals  for  the  Arab  invasions,  and 
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form  the  last  epoch  of  that  great  struggle 
between  the  two  principal  families  of  the 
human  race.” 

It  is  difficult,  amid  the  glimmering  light 
supplied  by  the  allusions  of  the  classical 
writers,  to  gain  a  full  idea  of  the  character 
and  institutions  of  Rome’s  great  rival.  But 
we  can  perceive  how  inferior  Carthage  was 
to  her  competitor  in  military  resources,  and 
how  far  less  fitted  than  Rome  she  was  to 
become  the  founder  of  concentrated  central¬ 
izing  dominion,  that  should  endure  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  fuse  into  imperial  unity  the 
narrow  nationalities  of  the  ancient  races, 
that  dwelt  around  and  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Though  thirsting  for  extended  empire, 
and  though  some  of  her  leading  men  be- 
came  generals  of  the  highest  order,  the 
Carthaginians,  as  a  people,  were  anything 
but  personally  warlike.  As  long  as  they 
could  hire  mercenaries  to  fight  for  them, 
they  had  little  appetite  for  the  irksome 
training,  and  the  loss  of  valuable  time, 
which  military  service  would  have  entailed 
on  themselves. 

As  Michelet  remarks,  “  The  life  of  an 
industrious  merchant,  of  a  Carthaginian, 
was  too  precious  to  be  risked,  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  substitute  ‘advantageously 
for  it  that  of  a  barbarian  from  Spain  or 
Gaul.  Carthage  knew,  and  could  tell  to  a 
drachma,  what  the  life  of  a  man  of  each 
nation  came  to.  A  Greek  was  worth  more 
than  a  Campanian,  a  Campanian  worth 
more  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Spaniard.  When 
once  this  tariff  of  blood  was  correctly  made 
out,  Carthage  began  a  war  as  a  mercantile 
speculation.  She  tried  to  make  conquests 
in  the  hope  of  getting  new  mines  to  work, 
or  to  open  fresh  markets  for  her  exports. 
In  one  venture  she  could  afford  to  spend 
50,000  mercenaries,  in  another,  rather  more. 
If  the  returns  were  good,  there  was  no  re¬ 
gret  felt  for  the  capital  that  had  been  sunk 
in  the  investment :  more  money  got  more 
men,  and  all  went  on  well.” 

We  perceive  at  once  the  inferiority  of 
such  bands  of  Condottierey  brought  together 
without  any  common  bond  of  origin,  tactics, 
or  cause,  to  the  legions  of  Rome,  which  at 
that  period  were  raised  from  the  very  flower 
of  a  hardy  agricultural  population,  trained 
in  the  strictest  discipline,  habituated  to  vic¬ 
tory,  and  animated  by  the  most  resolute 
patriotism.  And  this  shows  also  the  trans¬ 
cendency  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  that 
could  form  such  discordant  materials  into  a 
compact  organized  force,  and  inspire  them 


with  a  spirit  of  patient  discipline  and  loyal¬ 
ty  to  their  chief,  so  that  they  were  true  to 
him,  in  his  adverse  as  well  as  in  his  pros¬ 
perous  fortunes ;  and  throughout  the  che¬ 
quered  series  of  his  campaigns  no  panic 
rout  ever  disgraced  a  division  under  his 
command,  and  no  mutiny,  or  even  attempt 
at  mutiny,*was  ever  known  in  his  camp. 

The  prestige  of  national  superiority  had 
been  given  to  Rome  by  the  cowardly  sub¬ 
mission  of  Carthage  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  Faction  and  pusillanimity 
among  his  countrymen  thwarted  Hannibal’s 
schemes,  and  crippled  his  resources.  Yet 
did  he  not  only  replace  his  country  on  an 
equality  with  her  rival,  but  gave  her  what 
seemed  an  overwhelming  superiority,  and 
brought  Rome,  by  her  own  acknowledgment, 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

“  But  if  Hannibal’s  genius  may  be  liken¬ 
ed  to  the  Homeric  god,  who,  in  his  hatred 
to  the  Trojans,  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally 
the  fainting  Greeks,  and  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy,  so  the  calm  courage 
with  which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human 
adversary  in  his  country’s  cause,  is  no  un¬ 
worthy  image  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity 
displayed  by  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  As 
Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so,  on 
the  contrary,  Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius 
Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom, 
and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate,  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  V arro,  after 
his  disastrous  defeat,  “  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth,”  and 
which  disdained  either  to  solicit,  or  to  re¬ 
prove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  no¬ 
tice,  the  twelve  colonies  which  had  refused 
their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the 
army,  is  far  more  to  be  honored  than  the 
conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the 
more  carefully  bear  in  mind,  because  our 
tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness 
far  more  than  national;  and,  as  no  single 
Roman  will  bear  comparison  to  Hannibal, 
we  are  apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the 
contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combat¬ 
ants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God’s  Providence  more  manifest 
than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for 
the  good  of  mankind  that  Hannibal  should 
be  conquered ;  his  triumph  would  have 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  world.  For 
great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by 
forming  great  nations ;  and  no  one  man, 
even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can 
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in  one  generation  effect  such  a  work.  But 
where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled 
for  a  while  by  a  great  man’s  spirit,  the 
light  passes  away  with  him  who  communi¬ 
cated  it ;  and  the  nation,  when  he  is  gone, 
is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power 
had  for  a  moment  given  unnatural  life : 
when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is 
cold  and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves 
over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later, 
when  Hannibal  must  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  iso¬ 
lated  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  was  fitted 
to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization 
of  Greece,  or  by  its  laws  and  institutions  to 
bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and 
language  into  an  organized  empire,  and 
prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  em¬ 
pire  was  dissolved,  the  free  members  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe.”* 

When  Hasdrubal,  in  the  spring  of  207 
B.  c.,  after  skilfully  disentangling  himself 
from  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain,  and,  after 
a  march  conducted  with  great  judgment 
and  little  loss  through  the  interior  of  Gaul 
and  the  formidable  passes  of  the  Alps,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  country  that  now  is  the 
north  of  Lombardy,  at  the  head  of  troops  j 
which  he  had  partly  brought  out  of  Spain,  and 
partly  levied  among  the  Gauls  and  Ligu¬ 
rians  on  his  way ;  Hannibal  with  his  uncon¬ 
quered  and  seemingly  unconquerable  army 
had  been  eight  years  in  Italy,  executing 
with  strenuous  ferocity  the  vow  of  hatred  to. 
Rome,  which  had  been  sworn  by  him  while 
yet  a  child  at  the  bidding  of  his  father 
Hamilcar  ;  who,  as  he  boasted,  had  train¬ 
ed  up  his  three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal, 
and  Mago,  like  three  lion’s  whelps,  to  prey 
upon  the  Romans.  But  Hannibal’s  latter 
campaigns  had  not  been  signalized  by  any 
such  great  victories  as  marked  the  first 
years  of  his  invasion  of  Italy.  The  stern 
spirit  of  Roman  resolution,  ever  highest  in 
disaster  and  danger,  had  neither  bent  nor 
despaired  beneath  the  merciless  blows 
which  the  dire  African  dealt  her  in  rapid 
succession  at  Trebia,  at  Thrasymene,  and 
at  Cannae.  Her  population  was  thinned  by 
repeated  slaughter  in  the  field  ;  poverty 
and  actual  scarcity  ground  down  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  through  the  fearful  ravages  which 

*  Arnold,  vol.  iii.,  p,  61.  The  above  is  one  of 
the  numerous  bursts  of  eloquence  that  adorn  Arnold’s 
last  volume,  and  cause  such  deep  regret  that  that 
volume  should  have  been  the  last,  and  its  great  and 
good  author  have  been  cut  off  with  his  work  thus  in¬ 
complete. 


Hannibal’s  cavalry  spread  through  their 
corn-fields,  their  pasture  lands,  and  their 
vine-yards  ;  many  of  her  allies  went  over 
to  the  invader’s  side;  and  new  clouds  of 
foreign  war  threatened  her  from  Macedonia 
and  Gaul.  But  Rome  receded  not.  Rich 
and  poor  among  her  citizens  vied  with  each 
other  in  devotion  to  their  country.  The 
wealthy  placed  their  stores,  and  all  placed 
their  lives,  at  the  state’s  disposal.  And 
though  Hannibal  could  not  be  driven  out  of 
Italy,  though  every  year  brought  its  suffer¬ 
ings  and  sacrifices,  Rome  felt  that  her  con¬ 
stancy  had  not  been  exerted  in  vain.  If 
she  was  weakened  by  the  continued  strife, 
so  was  Hannibal  also  ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  unaided  resources  of  his  army  were  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  of  her  destruction.  The 
single  deer-hound  could  not  pull  down  the 
quarry  which  he  had  so  furiously  assailed. 
Rome  not  only  stood  fiercely  at  bay,  but 
had  pressed  back  and  gored  her  antagonist, 
that  still,  however,  watched  her  in  act  to 
spring.  She  was  weary,  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore ;  and  what  hope  had  she  of 
escape,  if  the  other  hound  of  old  Hamilcar’s 
race  should  come  up  in  time  to  aid  its 
brother  in  the  death-grapple  ? 

Six  armies  were  levied  for  the  defence  of 
Italy  when  the  long  dreaded  approach  of 
Hasdrubal  was  announced.  Seventy-five 
thousand  Romans  served  in  the  fifteen  le¬ 
gions,  of  which  with  an  equal  number  of 
Italian  allies,  those  armies  and  the  gar¬ 
risons  were  composed.  Upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  more  Romans  were  serving  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain.  The  whole 
number  of  Roman  citizens  of  an  age  fit  for 
military  duty,  scarcely  exceeded  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand.  These  numbers  are 
fearfully  emphatic  of  the  extremity  to  which 
Rome  was  reduced,  and  of  her  gigantic 
efforts  in  that  great  agony  of  her  fate.  Not 
merely  men,  but  money  and  military  stores 
were  drained  to  the  utmost ;  and  if  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  that  year  should  be  swept  off  by  a 
repetition  of  the  slaughters  of  Thrasymene 
and  Cannae,  all  felt  that  Rome  would  cease 
to  exist.  Even  if  the  campaign  were  to  be 
marked  by  no  decisive  success  on  either  side 
her  ruin  seemed  certain.  Should  Hasdru¬ 
bal  have  detached  from  her,  or  impover¬ 
ished  by  ravage  her  allies  in  north  Italy  ; 
and  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  north  Latium 
either  have  revolted  or  have  been  laid  waste, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  south  Italy,  through 
the  victorious  manoeuvres  of  Hannibal, Rome 
must  literally  have  sunk  beneath  starva¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  hostile  or  desolated  country 
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would  have  yielded  no  supplies  of  corn  for 
her  population  ;  and  money,  to  purchase  it 
from  abroad,  there  was  none.  Instant  vic¬ 
tory  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Three 
of  her  six  armies  were  ordered  to  the  north, 
but  the  first  of  these  was  required  to  over¬ 
awe  the  disaffected  Etruscans.  The  second 
army  of  the  north  was  pushed  forward,  un¬ 
der  Porcius,  the  praetor,  to  meet  and  keep 
in  check  the  advanced  troops  of  Hasdrubal ; 
while  the  third,  the  grand  army  of  the  north, 
under  the  consul  Livius,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  all  North  Italy,  advanced  more 
slowly  in  its  support.  There  were  similarly 
three  armies  of  the  south,  under  the  orders 
of  the  other  consul,  Claudius  Nero. 

Hannibal  at  this  period  occupied  with 
his  veteran  but  much-reduced  forces  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  of  Italy.  It  had  not  been  ex¬ 
pected  either  by  friend  or  foe,  that  Hasdru¬ 
bal  would  effect  his  passage  of  the  Alps  so 
early  in  the  year  as  actually  occurred.  And 
even  when  Hannibal  learned  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  was  in  Italy,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Placentia,  he  was  obliged  to  pause  for  fur¬ 
ther  intelligence,  before  he  himself  com¬ 
menced  active  operations,  as  he  could  not 
tell  whether  his  brother  might  not  be  invited 
into  Etruria,  to  aid  the  party  there  that 
was  disaffected  to  Rome,  or  whether  he 
would  march  down  by  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Hannibal  concentrated  his  troops,  and 
marched  northward  as  far  as  Canusium,  and 
there  halted  in  expectation  of  further  tid¬ 
ings  of  his  brother’s  movements. 

Meanwhile,  Hasdrubal  was  advancing 
towards  'Ariminium  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
driving  before  him  the  Roman  army  under 
Porcius.  Nor  when  the  consul  Livius  had 
come  up,  and  united  the  second  and  third 
armies  of  the  north,  could  he  make  head 
.•igainst  the  invaders.  The  Romans  still 
fell  back  before  Hasdrubal,  beyond  Ari- 
miniuni,  beyond  the  Metaurus,  and  as  far 
as  the  little  town  of  Sena,  to  the  south-east 
of  that  river.  Hasdrubal  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brother.  He  sent  messengers  to  Hanni¬ 
bal  to  announce  his  own  line  of  march,  and 
to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  ar¬ 
mies  in  South  Umbria,  and  then  wheel 
round  against  Rome.  Those  messengers 
traversed  the  greater  part  of  Italy  in  safety; 
but,  when  close  to  the  object  of  their  mis¬ 
sion,  were  captured  by  a  Roman  detach¬ 
ment  ;  and  Hasdrubal’s  letter,  detailing  his 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  was  laid,  not 
in  his  brother’s  hands,  but  in  those  of  the 
commander  of  the  Roman  armies  of  the 


south.  Nero  saw  at  once  the  full  import¬ 
ance  of  the  crisis.  The  two  sons  of  Hamil- 
car  were  now  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
each  other,  and  if  Rome  were  to  be  saved 
the  brothers  must  never  meet  alive.  Nero 
instantly  ordered  seven  thousand  picked 
men,  a  thousand  being  cavalry,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expe¬ 
dition  against  one  of  Hannibal's  garrisons. 
As  soon  as  night  fell,  he  hurried  forward 
on  his  bold  enterprise,  not  against  any  pet¬ 
ty  garrison,  but  to  join  the  armies  of  the 
north,  and  crush  Hasdrubal,  while  his  bro¬ 
ther  lingered  in  expectation  of  the  intercept¬ 
ed  dispatch.  Nero’s  men  soon  learned 
their  leader’s  object,  and  each  knew  how 
momentous  was  ils  result,  and  how  much 
depended  not  only  on  their  valor  but  on 
the  celerity  of  their  march.  The  risk  was 
fearful  that  Hannibal  might  receive  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  movements  of  the  armies,  and 
either  follow  their  steps  in  fatal  pursuit,  or 
fall  upon  and  destroy  the  weakened  Roman 
forces  which  they  had  left  in  the  south. 
Pressing  forward  with  as  rapid  and  unin¬ 
termitted  marches  as  human  strength,  nerv¬ 
ed  by  almost  superhuman  spirit,  could  ac¬ 
complish,  Nero  approached  his  colleague’s 
camp,  who  had  been  forewarned  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  had  made  all  preparations  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  important  reinforcement  into  his 
tents  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  Has¬ 
drubal.  But  the  sagacity  of  Hasdrubal, 
and  the  familiarity  with  Roman  warfare 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Spain,  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  presence  of  both  the  Ro¬ 
man  consuls  in  the  army  before  him.  In 
doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  what  might  have 
taken  place  between  the  armies  of  the  south, 
and  probably  hoping  that  Hannibal  also 
was  approaching,  Hasdrubal  determined  to 
avoid  an  encounter  with  the  combined  Ro¬ 
man  forces  and  retreated  towards  the  Me¬ 
taurus,  which  if  he  could  have  passed  in 
safety,  would  have  been  a  barrier,  behind 
which  he  might  safely  have  kept  the  Romans 
in  check.  But,  the  Gaulish  recruits,  of 
whom  a  large  part  of  his  army  was  com¬ 
posed,  were  unsuited  for  manoeuvring  in  re¬ 
treat  before  an  active  and  well-disciplined 
enemy.  Hotly  pursued  by  the  consuls, 
Hasdrubal  wheeled  back,  and  gave  them 
battle  close  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
stream.  His  numbers  were  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  consuls ;  but,  all  that 
generalship  could  accomplish  was  done 
by  the  Carthaginian  commander.  His 
Gauls,  who  were  the  least  trustworthy 
part  of  his  force,  he  drew  up  on  his  left  on 
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difficult  and  rising  round;  his  Spanish 
veterans  formed  his  right  ;  and  his  centre 
was  composed  of  the  Ligurians,  before 
whose  necessarily  slender  array  he  placed  his 
armed  elephants,  like  a  chain  of  moving 
fortresses.  He  seems  to  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  cavalry, — an  arm  in  which  Nero’s 
reinforcement  gave  peculiar  strength  to  the 
Romans.  The  consuls,  on  the  other  side, 
led  their  legions  to  the  attack,  each  com¬ 
manding  a  wing,  while  the  praetor  Porcius 
faced  the  Ligurians  in  the  centre.  In  spite 
of  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  skill  of 
Hasbrubal’s  arrangements,  and  the  obstinate 
valor  of  his  Spanish  infantry,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  with  unyielding  gallantry  the  shock  of 
Livius’  legions,  kept  the  issue  of  the  fight 
long  in  suspense.  But  Nero,  who  found 
that  Hasdrubal  refused  his  left  wing,  and 
who  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  him, 
decided  the  battle  by  another  stroke  of  that 
military  genius  which  had  inspired  his 
march.  VVheeling  a  brigade  of  his  best 
men  round  the  rear  of  the  rest  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  Nero  fiercely  charged  the  flank 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  hitherto  held 
their  own  against  Livius  with  heavy  mutual 
carnage.  The  charge  was  as  successful  as 
it  was  sudden.  Rolled  back  in  disorder! 
upon  each  other,  and  overwhelmed  by  num-  * 
bers,  the  Spaniards  and  Ligurians  died, 
fighting  gallantly  to  the  last.  The  Gauls, 
who  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  strife 
of  the  day,  were  then  surrounded,  and  but¬ 
chered  almost  without  resistance.  Hasdru¬ 
bal,  after  having,  by  the  confession  of  his 
enemies,  done  all  that  a  general  could  do, 
when  he  saw  that  the  victory  was  irrepara¬ 
bly  lost,  scorning  to  survive  the  gallant 
host  which  he  had  led,  and  to  gratify,  as  aj 
captive,  Roman  cruelty  and  pride,  spurred  i 
his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  met  the  death  that 
was  worthy  of  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  and  the 
brother  of  Hannibal. 

Success  the  most  complete  had  crowned 
Nero’s  enterprise.  Returning  as  rapidly 
as  he  had  advanced,  he  was  again  facing 
the  inactive  enemies  in  the  south  before 
they  even  knew  of  his  march.  But  he 
brought  with  him  a  ghastly  trophy  of  what 
he  had  done.  In  the  true  spirit  of  that 
savage  brutality  which  deformed  the  Roman 
national  character,  Nero  ordered  Hasdru- 
bal’s  head  to  be  flung  into  his  brother’s 
camp.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  Hanni¬ 
bal  had  last  gazed  on  those  features.  The 
sons  of  Hamilcar  had  then  planned  their 


system  of  warfare  against  Rome,  which 
they  had  so  nearly  brought  to  successful  ac¬ 
complishment.  Year  after  year  had  Han¬ 
nibal  been  struggling  in  Italy,  in  the  hope 
of  one  day  hailing  the  arrival  of'him  whom 
he  had  left  in  Spain  ;  and  of  seeing  his 
brother’s  eye  flash  with  affection  and  pride 
at  the  junction  of  their  irresistible  hosts. 
He  now  saw  that  eye  glazed  in  death,  and  in 
the  agony  of  his  heart  the  great  Carthagi¬ 
nian  groaned  aloud  that  he  recognised  his 
countiy’s  destiny. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  tidings  of  the  great 
battle  Rome  at  once  rose  from  the  thrill  of 
anxiety  and  terror  to  the  full  confidence  of 
triumph.  Hannibal  might  cling  to  his  hold 
on  Southern  Italy  for  a  few  years  longer, 
but  the  imperial  city,  and  her  allies,  were 
no  longer  in  danger  from  his  arms.  And, 
after  Hannibal’s  downfall  the  Great  Mili¬ 
tary  Republic  of  the  ancient  world  met  in 
her  carrier  of  conquest  no  other  worthy 
competitor.  Byron  has  termed  Nero’s 
march  “  unequalled,”  and,  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  consequences,  it  is  so.  Viewed 
only  as  a  military  exploit,  it  remains  unpa¬ 
ralleled  save  by  Marlborough’s  bold  march 
from  Flanders  to  the  Danube,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Blenheim,  and,  perhaps,  also,  by 
the  Archduke  Charles’s  lateral  march  in 
1796,  by  which  he  overwhelmed  the  French 
under  Jourdain,  and  then,  driving  Moreau 
through  the  Black  Forest  and  across  the 
Rhine,  for  a  while  freed  Germany  from  her 
invaders. 


Guizot. — Below  the  middle  stature,  somewhat 
square-built,  and  of  an  aspect  always  grave,  if  not 
severe,  with  a  proud  and  piercing  eye,  M.  Guizot 
strikes  you  at  first  sight  as  a  man  of  thoughtful  and 
reflective  habits,  and  of  an  energy  subdued  rather 
than  extinguished  by  severe  study.  Approach  him 
nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  that  he  is  more  spare 
in  flesh,  more  sombre  in  appearance,  more  livid  in 
look,  than  }ou  had  supposed  at  a  distance.  His 
features,  when  excited,  assume  a  disagreeable 
aspect, — his  lips  become  contracted,  his  eyes  appear 
deeper  sunk  in  their  cavernous  orbits,  and  his  whole 
appearance  gives  token  of  a  person  of  a  restless  and 
melancholy,  as  well  as  of  a  meditative  disposition. 
There  is  no  gaiety  in  his  look  or  manner.  Redoes 
not  laugh  nor  joke  with  his  next  neighbor  on  the 
bench  of  Ministers,  and  appears  altogether  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  public  affairs  or  in  his  own  reflections. 
He  exhibits,  on  his  entrance  to  the  Chamber,  the 
impassibility  of  a  prolessor  or  college  tutor.  He 
crosses  his  arms,  inclines  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
attentively  listens  to  the  discussion.  But  if  the  ora¬ 
tor  at  the  tribune  attacks  the  man  or  his  system, 
Guizot  becomes  restless  and  excited,  rises  from  his 
seat,  interrupts  the  speaker,  strikes  his  desk  with  his 
wooden  paper-knife,  and,  in  giving  a  loud  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  member  in  possession  of  the  House, 
asks  to  be  heard  in  reply. 
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*  From  II  owitt's  Journal. 

VISIT  TO  EDGEWORTHSTOWN.— MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


EDGEWORTHSTOWN  lios  in  the  county  of 
Lonjrford,  about  sixty-six  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Dublin.  As  this  place  was  not  far  out 
of  my  way,  in  the  Autumn  of  1845,  when  I 
visited  Laracor,  the  one-time  residence  of 
Swift,  and  Lisraore,  “  The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage”  of  Goldsmith,  I  halted  there  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  Miss  Edgeworth.  My  way  by  the 
celebrated  Hill  of  Tara,  and  the  old  town 
of  Trim,  led  me  amongst  some  of  the  most 
venerable  ruins  and  renowned  antiquities 
of  Ireland.  These  I  do  not  here  pause  to 
notice.  A  few  miles’  drive  from  Trim,  in 
a  car  brought  me  out  upon  the  highway 
from  Dublin  to  Longford,  where  1  met 
the  mail  as  1  had  agreed,  and  mounting  it, 
soon  found  myself  leaving  the  cultivated 
country,  and  advancing  into  a  somewhat 
dreary,  level,  and  boggy  one.  From  about 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  our  drive  continued  through  this  kind 
of  country.  The  farther  we  went  the  more 
Irish  it  became.  The  country  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  Dublin  was  varied 
and  beautiful.  Farther  on  it  was  more 
monotonous,  but  still  well-farmed  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  with  decent  farming  villages,  and 
fine  trees.  But  now  the  whole  landscape 
became  bare  moorland,  and  extremely  flat ' 
and  uninteresting.  The  cottages  degene¬ 
rated  from  stone  to  mud.  They  then  got 
to  have  wicker-work  chimneys,  and  then  no 
chimneys  at  all.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  but  much  oftener  out  of 
the  side  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  ;  and 
sometimes  this  hole  was  in  the  wall  instead 
of  the  roof ;  sometimes  neither  chimney  nor 
window  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  smoke  was 
rolling  out  of  the  door.  Pigs,  geese,  hens, 
and  asses,  were  walking  in  and  out  of  the 
houses,  as  coolly  as  the  people.  By  almost 
every  cabin  were  two  goats  with  their  legs 
tied,  and  yoked  together  by  a  cord.  They 
were  the  cows  of  these  particular  families. 
Then  there  were  several  enormous  black 
and  white  pigs  basking  on  the  dunghill, 
which  is,  throughout  Ireland,  placed  plump 
before  the  door  ;  or  they  were  wallowing  in 
its  wetter  depths.  Besides  these  creatures, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  little  dog  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  clog  hung  round  his  neck.  This  I  was 


told  was  instead  of  a  muzzle,  and  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  police,  as  the  clog  is  sup¬ 
posed,  if  the  dog  run,  to  get  between  his 
legs,  and  impede  his  motions :  but  it  is 
commonly  tied  up  so  cleverly  short,  that  it 
is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  and  the  dog 
generally  rushes  out  to  have  a  look  at  the 
passing  car,  and  then  goes  and  lies  down 
with  great  satisfaction,  no  doubt  persuaded 
that  he  has  rendered  a  great  public  service, 
and  driven  horse,  car,  and  traveller  quite 
away  from  the  village. 

Besides  these  canine  guardians  of  the 
peace,  two  or  three  policeman  were,  as 
everywhere  in  Ireland,  generally  in  sight, 
in  close  jacket  and  trousers  of  olive  green, 
with  broad,  black  belts  round  their  waists 
with  a  large  gilt  buckle,  a  little  box  like  a 
cartouche  box,  and  a  bayonet  appended. 
Over  one  door  in  each  village  was  invaria¬ 
bly  a  black  board  like  a  little  coffin  lid 
with  a  crown  upon  a  cypher,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  words.  Police  Station. 

Rags  and  dirt  became  more  plentiful  at 
every  step.  There  was  a  most  amazing 
display  of  trousers  without  legs ;  waistcoats 
I  without  buttons  ;  and  coats  which  are  not 
patched,  they  are  a  matting  of  patches,  all 
loose  at  one  end  ;  being  a  rude  imitation 
of  feathers.  The  true  Irishman  in  his  grey 
frieze  short,  bob  tailed  coat,  breeches  (he 
is  faithful  to  breeches  in  spite  of  all  changes), 
and  his  funny  little  hat  with  narrow  and 
slouched  brim,  was  there  in  abundance. 
The  old  women  swarmed  round  us,  at  every 
stopping,  and  promised  heaven  and  earth 
to  us  for  a  halfpenny.  “  Grope  out  the 
copper,  your  honor,  and  the  Lord  surround 
you  with  his  blessings.  Drop  us  a  little 
sixpence  or  a  little  fourpenny  bit,  and  we’ll 
divide  it  faithfully,  and  the  childer  will  be 
a  praying  for  you  as  they  peel  the  taties. 
Divide  the  money,  your  honor,  and  the 
Lord  divide  heaven  with^  ye.” — “  Now 
don’t  be  a  pushing  me  wid  my  poor  arm,” 
said  a  woman  at  one  place  to  a  man  at  her 
elbow,  showing  an  arm  wrapped  in  bandage 
no  doubt  to  excite  pity,  and  the  thing  said 
to  catch  your  attention, — “  I’m  not  push¬ 
ing  you,”  said  the  man, — “No,  I  know 
ye  ai’nt,”  replied  the  woman  with  the  po¬ 
liteness  of  a  Frenchwoman,  “  but  I  am 
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only  afeard  lest  ye  should.” — “  Indulge 
your  fatherly  feelings  towards  the  poor 
babby  whose  father’s  at  sea,”  exclaimed 
another,  holding  up  a  child  towards  one  of 
the  passengers. — “  I  have  nothing,”  replied 
the  gentleman,  and  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  come.” — “  The  Lord  created  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  your  honor,”  replied  the 
quick-witted  woman. — “  But  I’m  not  the 
Lord,”  said  the  traveller. — “  Your  honor’s 
one  of  the  Lord’s  creation.” — “  And  so 
are  you,”  retorted  the  man,  “  and  if  that 
gives  you  any  power  of  creating  something 
out  of  nothing,  why  don’t  you  create  a  pen¬ 
ny  and  not  bother  me  for  it “  I’m  no 
coiner,  your  honor.” — “  Nor  1  either,” 
added  the  traveller. — “  Oh  !  yes,  your 
honor,  you  can  coin  the  silver  out  of  the 
gold,  and  the  copper  out  of  the  silver,  very 
aisy !” 

The  coach  rolled  on,  and  it  was  well,  for 
the  traveller  had  found  his  match.  Instead 
of  the  old  women  whom  we  left  behind,  we 
now  passed  young  ones  walking  along  the 
road  with  their  cloaks,  not  upon  their 
shoulders,  but  upon  their  heads,  and  with  I 
dirty  bare  feet,  which  made  one  query 
whether  they  washed  them  before  going  to 
bed,  if  they  ever  do  go  to  bed. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  continued  to 
present  themselves  in  the  villages ;  the 
country  little  enclosed  and  less  cultivated  ; 
very  fertile,  but  farmed  in  a  most  slovenly 
manner.  It  seemed  to  want  every  human 
assistance  that  land  can  want ; — draining, 
fencing,  planting,  ploughing,  weeding,  and 
often  manuring.  In  general,  however, 
there  were  abundant  crops,  but  nobody 
seemed  the  better  for  it.  Amid  occasional 
displays  of  harvests  and  potatoes,  there 
were  abundance  of  what  may  be  called  capi¬ 
tal  pigsties,  but  very  wretched  houses  ;  a 
land  of  rags  and  cabins,  of  weeds,  thistles, 
rag-wort,  and  rushes,  which  prosper  unmo¬ 
lested. 

Well,  through  such  a  country  I  advanced 
towards  Edgeworthstown.  To  make  the 
way  more  cheerful,  however,  we  had  a  jolly 
Irish  coachman,  who  did  not  let  his  tongue 
have  much  rest  the  whole  of  the  time.  He 
praised  the  country,  the  people,  everything. 
His  horses — “  Aint  they  nate  cattle  now } 
Aint  they  good  boys  now  }  That’s  a  fine 
large  horse  now — and  that’s  a  good  dale  to 
say — there  are  so  many  fine  horses  in  Ire¬ 
land.”  In  the  next  village  that  we  should 
arrive  at,  he  assured  me,  who,  he  saw  was 
an  Englishman,  that  the  young  women  were 
the  very  handsomest  in  all  Ireland  ;  and  in 


the  next  the  very  best  natured  fellows  in 
the  whole  land,  and  so  on.  As  a  country 
girl  passed  us — “  Faith,  is’nt  she  there  a 
fine  little  darling.  Quid  Ireland  is  proud  of 
her  pretty  girls,  any  how.”  The  country- 
houses  that  we  passed,  which  were  few, 
were  the  very  finest  in  all  Ireland,  and  the 
inhabitants  the  most  affluent.  If  you  asked 
why  these  rich  people  did  not  enclose  the 
wastes,  and  drain  them.  “  Oh  !  what  were 
the  poor  people  to  do  for  peats  then  If 
you  objected  to  the  rank  crops  of  ragworts 
in  the  pastures,  he  assured  you  that  it  was 
capital  farming — the  grass  grew  so  in  the 
shade  of  the  ragworts.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
regular  Irish  optimist.  Everything  was 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Then  he  and  some  of  the  passengers 
amused  themselves  with  matches  at  count¬ 
ing  the  living  objects  on  each  side  of  the 
road  for  a  certain  distance — a  rook,  an  ass, 
or  an  old  woman,  reckoning  one,  a  sheep 
three,  a  horse  or  cow  five,  and  so  on.  It 
was  wonderful  what  merriment  and  interest 
I  they  contrived  to  extract  out  of  this.  VVe 
came  to  a  milestone  that  was  broken  in  two. 
“  Ah  !  see  what  some  evil-disposed  person 
has  done  now  !”  exclaimed  the  witty  whip. 

“  that  is  the  eighth  milestone  to - , 

and  the  villain  has  broken  it  in  two,  and 
made  sixteen  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  dou¬ 
ble  the  distance  to  go  !” 

And  then  he  told  stories.  We  may  take 
one  as  a  specimen.  Some  Irish  reapers 
bound  for  England  passing  us,  I  asked 
whether  it  were  true  that  on  their  return 
from  the  expedition  the  people  of  one  vi¬ 
cinity  would  entrust  their  collective  gains 
to  one  man  to  bring  over  ?  “  Oh,  no  !” 

said  he,  “  don’t  believe  it.  It  is  hard  trust¬ 
ing  any  one  in  this  world.  A  priest  going 
along  one  Sunday  on  the  road,  saw  a  boy 
in  a  very  ragged  dress  sitting  dangling  his 
feet  in  the  water  of  a  brook  that  ran  by  it. 

“  Well,  my  boy,”  said  the  good  father, 
“  what  makes  you  sit  there  to-day,  and  why 
don’t  you  go  to  the  chapel 

“  It  is  because  I’m  not  just  fit  to  be  seen 
there,  because  of  the  raggedness  of  my 
clothes,”  said  the  boy. 

“  And  who  may  your  parents  be,  and 
what  are  they  doing  that  they  don’t  see 
you  better  clad,  and  a  going  to  the  chapel 
on  a  Sunday 

“  1  can’t  exactly  say,”  replied  the  boy, 
“  what  they  may  be  doing  just  now,  because 
they  have  been  dead  some  years,  and  I  get 
along  as  well  as  1  can  without  them.” 

“  But  you  should  not  neglect  going  to 
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chapel,”  said  the  priest,  “'and  if  you  are 
ashamed  of  your  clothes,  why,  I  would  have 
you  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
step  into  the  chapel  when  nobody  is  there 
and  say  your  prayers,  and  depend  upon  it 
God  will  be  dropping  something  or  other 
in  your  way.” 

So  the  hoy  thanked  his  reverence  for  his 
advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it.  Some¬ 
time  after,  as  the  priest  was  going  the  same 
way,  he  saw  the  same  boy,  but  now  very 
much  altered  in  appearance ;  and  being 
very  well  dressed. 

“  Well,  my  boy,  did  you  follow  my  ad¬ 
vice,  and  do  you  go  now  to  chapel.?” 

“  Ah  !  bless  your  reverence,”  replied 
the  lad,  “  that  I  did,  indeed,  and  I  wish  I 
had  seen  you  years  before,  for  it  was  the 
b  st  day  of  my  life  when  I  did  see  you.” 

“  How  was  that .?”  asked  the  priest. 

“  Why,  God  bless  your  reverence !  I  got 
up  early  in  the  morning,  as  you  advised 
me,  and  went  away  to  the  chapel,  and  as  1 
did  not  want  to  be  seen,  I  slipped  in  quiet¬ 
ly  and  got  behind  the  door,  and  began  to 
say  my  prayers,  and  sure  enough,  it  was 
just  as  your  reverence  said  it  would  be — 
Providence  was  after  dropping  something 
in  my  way  directly.  When  I  first  went  in, 
there  was  nobody  there,  but  presently  there 
came  a  blind  man,  and  he  put  his  head  into 
the  chapel  and  said,  ‘  Is  anybody  here  and  i 
when  nobody  answered,  for  I  kept  quite  still,  I 
for  1  would  see  what  Providence  would  be 
after,  the  blind  man  entered  and  made  his 
way  to  a  seat,  and  began  saying  his  pray¬ 
ers.  And  presently  another  blind  man 
came  and  put  in  his  bead,  and  said,  ^  Is 
anybody  here  .?’  And  the  first  blind  man 
answered  and  said — ‘  There  is  nobody  but 
me,  and  1  am  blind.^  And  with  that  the 
second  blind  man  entered  and  made  his  j 
way  to  the  first  blind  man,  and  sate  down 
by  his  side,  and  they  began  to  talk.  And  ' 
the  one  blind  man  asked  the  other  how  long 
he  had  been  blind,  and  he  said  ^  eighteen 
years.’ 

“  ‘  Eighteen  years  !  that  is  a  very  long 
time,  why,  you  must  have  saved  a  power  of 
money  in  all  that  time.’ 

“  ‘  Nay,’  replied  the  first  man,  ‘  not  so 
much  as  you  would  think — bad  has  been 
my  best  luck.  1  have  only  saved  i£10,  and 
1  have  it  stitched  into  my  cap  here,  lest 
any  one  should  steal  it.’ 

“  ‘  And  that  is  very  odd,  i’faith,’  said 
the  second  man,  ‘for  I  have  been  blind 
only  six  years,  and  1  have  saved  just 


too,  and  1  have  it  stitched  into  my  cap 
here,  that  nobody  may  steal  it.’ 

“  And  with  that  your  reverence,”  said 
the  hoy,  “  I  saw  that  all  your  reverence 
had  said  was  the  truth ;  and  that  Provi¬ 
dence  had  dropped  something  in  my  way 
immediately.  So  1  up  and  went  softly  up 
to  the  men,  and  took  each  his  cap  away  out 
of  his  hand,  and  made  for  the  door.  But 
oh  !  the  two  blind  men  but  they  were  as¬ 
tonished,  and  they  seized  each  other  by  the 
throat,  and  one  said — ‘  0  ye  thief  of  the 
world  !  but  ye  have  stolen  my  cap  and  my 
money  from  me !’  and  the  other  said — 

‘  Nay,  ye  thief  of  the  world  !  but  ye  have 
stolen  my  cap  and  my  money  !’  And  to  it 
they  went  like  furies,  and  when  the  people 
came  into  the  chapel  they  found  them  roll¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  together,  and  screaming 
that  the  one  had  robbed  the  other,  and  the 
other  had  robbed  the  one — but  no  caps  nor 
money  were  there  to  be  seen — and  then 
j  both  the  men  were  more  astonished  than 
ever.  But  I  was  by  that  time  far  across 
1  the  fields,  blessing  your  reverence  for  the 
true  words  ye  had  said  to  me,  for,  true 
;  enough.  Providence  had  dropped  something 
I  in  my  way  all  at  once.  And  now  yourreve- 
I  rence  sees  that  I  dress  decently  as  any  boy 
of  them  all,  and  go  to  the  chapel  every 
Sunday ;  and  often  I  bless  the  day  that  I 
met  your  reverence  as  I  did.” 

This  story,  which  reminded  me  of  some¬ 
thing  like  it  somewhere  in  “  The  Arabian 
Nights,”  elicited  much  merriment ;  and  no 
one  seemed  to  think  anything  of  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  it.  It  was  a  capital  joke  ;  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  coachman’s  saw — “  That  it  is 
hard  trusting  any  one  in  this  world.” 

And  so  we  arrived  at  Edgeworthstown. 
The  town  is,  indeed,  a  tolerable  village,  but 
of  a  considerable  better  aspect ;  of  stone 
houses  with  whito-washed  walls,  glass  win¬ 
dows,  and,  many  of  them,  slate  roofs.  The 
Edgeworths’  house  is  near  the  entrance 
I  from  Dublin.  It  stands  on  the  right  hand, 
at  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  distance  from 
the  road  in  its  park,  well  wooded,  and  with 
I  a  fine  rich  turf.  It  lies  too,  higher  than 
j  the  country  in  general,  and  therefore  above 
'  the  bog,  and  being  well  wooded,  and  en- 
I  circled  with  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  you  walk 
in  the  park,  which  is  a  mile  round,  and  for- 
'  get  all  the  dreary  wastes  around.  The 
house  is  large,  a  fitting  squire’s  house,  and 
looks  lordly  and  imposing  as  you  pass. 

;  At  the  only  inn  in  Edgeworthstown  I  de¬ 
sired  them  to  let  me  have  a  beefsteak,  but 
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found  that  no  such  thing  was  to  he  had.  A 
mutton  chop  was  the  highest  point  in  the 
culinary  department  to  be  reached.  The 
waiter  said,  that  no  cattle  were  killed  in  j 
Edgeworthstown — they  got  their  meat  from  > 
Longford,  and  that  seldom  more  than  mut¬ 
ton  was  wanted.  This  would  have  asto¬ 
nished  a  traveller  in  England  in  any  place 
dignifying  itself  with  the  name  of  town,  ! 
but  in  Ireland  we  soon  cease  to  be  astonished 
at  anything  but  the  general  poverty.  Hav-  ! 
ing  got  such  a  luncheon  as  the  inn  afforded, 

I  walked  up  to  the  hall.  Here  I  found  a 
very  cordial  reception.  In  the  true  Irish 
spirit  of  hospitality,  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was 
anxious  that  I  should  transfer  myself  at 
once  from  the  village  inn  to  her  ample 
mansion,  where  there  was  as  much  abund¬ 
ance  as  in  any  English  house  of  the  same 
pretensions. 

I  found  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  large  and 
handsome  library,  busy  writing  letters. 
These  ladies  consisted  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
the  widow  of  Lovell  Edgeworth ;  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  Mrs.  Francis  hMgeworth, 
the  wife  of  the  Frank  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
tale. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth,  a  very  agreeable  and 
intelligent  woman,  surprised  me  by  her 
comparative  youth  as  the  widow  of  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  father.  She  appeared  not 
much  more  than  forty,  while  Miss  Edge- 
worth  must  be  nearly  twice  that  age.  So 
far  as  age  goes,  it  would  have  appeared 
quite  in  order,  if  that  had  been  reversed, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  had  stood  as  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  as  the  daughter  in¬ 
law.  Till  that  moment,  1  was  not  aware 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  resided  with  her  mo¬ 
ther-in-law,  but  imagined  her  the  occupant 
of  the  family  mansion.  I  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  and  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth  and  his  family 
resided  with  her.  Mrs.  Francis  Edgeworth, 
a  Spanish  lady,  lively,  intelligent,  and  frank 
in  her  manners,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
charming  children,  appeared  as  thoroughly 
familiar  with  English  literature  as  if  she 
had  spent  all  her  life  in  Great  Britain. 

My  first  impression  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
was  surprise  at  her  apparent  age.  VVe  read 
books  and  imagine  their  authors  always 
young  ;  but  time  is  never  so  forgetful.  He 
bears  along  with  him  authors  as  well  as 
other  people.  They  may  put  their  works 
but  not  themselves  into  new  editions  in  this 
world.  Miss  Edgeworth  must,  in  fact, 
stand  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the  head 
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of  British  authors  in  point  of  years.  In 
person  she  is  small,  and  at  first  had  an  air 
of  reserve  ;  hut  this  in  a  few  minutes  quite 
vanished,  and  with  it  at  least  the  impression 
of  a  score  years  in  appearance.  One  would 
expect  from  her  writings  a  certain  staid¬ 
ness  and  sense  of  propriety.  All  the  pro¬ 
priety  is  there,  but  the  gravity  is  soon 
lighted  up  with  the  most  affable  humor, 
and  a  genuine  love  of  joke  and  lively  con¬ 
versation.  When  I  entered,  the  two  other 
ladies  were  writing  at  the  library  table. 
Miss  Edgeworth  at  a  small  table  near  the 
fire.  The  room  was  a  large  room,  supported 
by  a  row  of  pillars,  so  as  to  give  views  in¬ 
to  the  grounds  on  two  sides.  We  were  soon 
engaged  in  animated  conversation  on  many 
literary  topics  and  persons ;  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  handed  me  the  last  new  novel  of  Miss 
Bremer,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  me 
from  the  author  ;  requesting  me  to  place  a 
written  translation  under  Miss  Bremer’s 
autograph  inscription  of  the  copy  to  herself. 
To  do  this  she  put  into  my  hand  the  silver 
pen  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

She  then  volunteered  to  show  me  the 
gardens  and  grounds  ;  and  this  remarkable 
woman  speedily  enveloped  in  bonnet  and 
shawl,  led  the  way  with  all  the  lightness 
and  activity  of  youth.  Mrs.  Francis  soon 
joined  us,  and  we  went  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  park,  which  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a 
mile.  Not  far  from  the  house  near  the  foot 
path,  and  beneath  the  trees  I  observed  an 
urn  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  and  inscribed, 

“  To  Honora, 

1780.” 

Honora  Sneyd,  the  lady  affianced  to  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  but  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  Lovel  Edgeworth. 

We  then  went  into  the  gardens.  The 
ladies  appear  to  dig  and  delve  a  good  deal 
in  them  themselves.  Miss  Edgeworth  said 
she  had  been  setting  out  some  geraniums 
that  day,  though  so  late  as  September. 
The  bog-plants  appeared  wonderfully  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  yet  no  wonder,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  whole  country  is  a  bog,  and 
that  they  can  supply  their  beds  at  no  ex¬ 
pense. 

In  our  round  we  came  to  a  little  secluded 
garden,  which  Mrs.  Francis  told  me  they 
had  laid  out  for  her,  and  her  children,  and 
where  they  had  built  a  little  summer-house 
of  heath.  It  was  very  retired  and  pretty. 
Miss  Edgeworth  made  some  inquiries  after 
a  gentleman  not  far  from  London,  and 
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asked  me  if  I  knew  him,  to  which  I  replied, 
that  my  only  intercourse  with  him  had  been 
a  correspondence  about  a  gardener  who  of¬ 
fered  himself  to  me,  and  referred  to  this 
gentleman  as  his  former  employer.  That 
on  asking  the  man  why  he  had  Ifft,  he  said 
that  it  was  entirely  because  this  gentleman 
and  himself  could  not  agree  on  the  true 
manner  of  cultivating  a  certain  rose.  That 
both  master  and  himself  were  great  rose 
fanciers,  and  each  thought  he  knew 
best  how  to  grow  them.  That  in  most 
cases  he  acknowledged  his  master’s  skill 
and  knowledge,  but  that  in  this  instance 
he  could  not.  He  believed  himself -right, 
and  his  master  wrong ;  and  that  they  grew 
so  warm  respecting  it,  that  he  gave  his 
master  notice  to  quit,  rather  than  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  murder,  as  he  called  it,  a  fine  and 
unique  rose,  by  an  improper  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  That  on  referring  to  the  gentleman, 
he  confirmed  the  account  in  all  its  particu¬ 
lars,  giving  the  man  a  most  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  both  cs  a  man  and  a  gardener,  but 
so  obstinate  about  this  one  rose,  that  he 
threw  up  his  place,  a  martyr  to  his  system 
of  science,  the  master  having  become  as 
obstinate  from  opposition  to  a  favorite 
whim,  as  to  let  him  do  it ! 

This  story  infinitely  diverted- Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Edgeworth  at  a 
distance  she  called  her  to  hear  it. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth,  and  at  dinner 
and  during  the  evening  we  had  a  deal  of 
talk  of  poetry  and  poets.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
seemed  particularly  to  admire  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
and  thought  Keats  had  never  yet  had  jus¬ 
tice  done  him.  In  this  we  agreed,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  most  of  the  sentiments  expressed  ; 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  being  liberal  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  poetry.  The  ladies  as  well  as 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  expressed  their  great  obli¬ 
gation  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  for  the  introduction 
of  Miss  Bremer’s  works,  and  of  a  taste  for 
the  northern  languages  and  literature  in 
general.  They  had  fallen  into  the  error 
which  has  been  very  common,  especially  in 
America,  of  supposing  VV'illiam  and  Mary 
Howitt  were  brother  and  sister,  instead  of 
husband  and  wife. 

W e  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  any 
remarks  on  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
which  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  all 
readers,  but  there  is  one  characteristic  of 
them  which  has  naturally  excited  much 
wonder,  and  that  is,  that  in  none  of  them 


does  she  introduce  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  confines  herself  to  morals  and  their  in¬ 
fluence.  We  have  been  told,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  on  good  authority,  the  origin  of  this. 
Her  father  being  a  disbeliever  in  revealed 
religion,  she  made  a  promise  to  him  never 
to  write  in  favor  of  religion  if  he  would  con¬ 
sent  never  to  write  against  it.  Through  a 
long  life  she  has  faithfully  observed  the  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  may  ex¬ 
plain  what  to  so  many  has  been  a  source  of 
surprise.  Whilst  she  may  thus  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  religion,  in  her  opinion, 
by  guarding  it  from  what  she  might  deem  a 
formidable  attack,  she  has  rendered  pre¬ 
eminent  service  to  her  country  by  portraying 
its  wants  and  characteristic  failings,  and 
rousing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts 
of  her  countrymen.  Long  before  any  other 
writers  of  her  country  she  made  domestic 
fictions  the  vehicle  of  great  and  necessary 
truths,  and  at  the  present  moment,  after  so 
many  have  followed  in  her  steps,  she  again 
agreeably  surprises  us  by  her  new  volume 
for  the  young,  displaying  in  her  Orlandino 
a  vigor  that  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  years. 

In  conversing  with  Miss  Edgeworth  on 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  I 
i  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her  advo¬ 
cate  the  laissez  faire  system.  She  con¬ 
tended  that  Ireland  was  steadily  progress¬ 
ing,  and  would  do  very  well  if  jieople  would 
not  force  their  political  nostrums  upon  her. 
She  described  the  advance  in  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  people  in  her  time, 
as  most  striking.  What  must  it  have  been 
then  f  Of  course,  she  would  have  an  equality 
of  legislation  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
1  that  in  fact  includes  almost  everything, 
j  Ireland  herself  would  rise  from  her  present 
!  misery  and  degradation  with  that  advan- 
;  tage  ;  yet  it  would  be  slowly,  for  length  of 
time  for  recovery  must  be  in  some  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  and  force  of  the  inflic¬ 
tion.  With  present  justice,  there  requires 
a  grand  compensation  for  the  past,  by  a 
kindly  but  fair  application  of  every  means 
j  that  can  employ  the  people,  especially  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

As  1  was  going  the  next  day  to  visit 
Pallasmore  and  Auburn,  the  birth-place 
and  youthful  residence  of  Goldsmith,  1 
could  not  have  been  in  a  better  quarter  for 
information,  Pallasmore  being  on  their  own 
estate.  About  ten  o’clock  a  stately  old  ser¬ 
vant  conducted  me  to  the  inn  with  a  lan¬ 
tern,  and  thus  closed  my  short  but  agree¬ 
able  visit  to  Miss  Edgeworth. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscell&ny. 

THE  TWO  FUNERALS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BY  ROBERT  POSTANS. 

But  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  1 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones  1 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  was  human  bones  1 

Behold  the  grand  result  In  yon  lone  isle, 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. — Byron. 


The  change  from  the  calm  to  the  tempest — 
from  the  deep  and  impressive  solitudes  of 
the  ocean,  to  the  busiest  haunts  of  men — 
from  savage  to  civilized  life,  are  prominent 
examples  of  the  mutations  to  which  seamen 
are  liable.  And  these  events  sometimes 
follow  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  are  of 
such  varied  import,  that  even  their  truthful 
narration  appears  as  though  decked  in  the 
borrowed  hues  of  fiction.  To  use  an  un¬ 
easy  metaphor,  a  sailor  may  be  said  to  be  a 
naval  knight-errant,  with  the  ocean  for  his 
steed,  upon  which  he  rides  in  quest  of  ad¬ 
venture.  Thus  mounted,  he  sometimes  | 
stumbles  upon  sights  as  rare,  and  scenes  as 
beautiful,  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  story  books  of  yore  ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  but  few  who  will  deny  that  the  pages  of 
Dampier  and  Captain  Cook  are  as  full  of 
chivalry  as  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  or 
that  before  the  majestic  daring  of  Colum¬ 
bus  all  knighthood  pales. 

These  notions  received  additional  strength, 
as  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  subjoined  sentence 
inscribed  in  an  old  log-book,  which  I  had 
just  then  discovered,  somewhat  mildewed 
and  moth-eaten,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea- 
chest. 

The  Free  Trader  Homeward  Bounds 
May  5thy  1821. 

A  memorable  EVENT  OCCURRED  THIS  DAY. 

Apparently,  at  the  time  these  words  were 
written,  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  recall  to  the  memory,  at  a  future 
period,  the  circumstance  they  so  briefly  re¬ 
corded,  for  my  old  journal  said  nothing 
more  about  it.  True,  it  was  further  stated 
lower  down  on  the  same  page  with  genuine 
nautical  brevity  under  the  head  of  Re- 
marks. 

“  All  useful  sail  set.’* 

“  Rent  the  best  bower.” 

“  Pumped  ship.” 

“  A  stranger  in  sight,”  to  which  was 
added — 


“  Lat.  by  observation  16'  30"  south. 
Long.  5'  30"  west.  ” 

Assisted  by  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
as  well  as  by  the  date,  I  made  two  or  three 
desperate  dives  into  the  stream  of  time, 
hoping  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  “  event,” 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  the  surface  of  my  memory,  the 
leading  incident,  and  then  the  whole  affair 
floated  through  my  mind  with  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  yesterday.  And,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  general  reader,  that  on  the  day  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Free  Trader  was  running  before 
the  south-east  trade  wind,  over  that  aque¬ 
ous  portion  of  our  planet,  which  rolls  be¬ 
tween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  is¬ 
land  of  St.  Helena. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  “  memorable  event  ”  had 
been  dismissed  in  too  summary  a  manner, 
and,  indeed,  circumstances,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  induced  me 
to  take  up  the  scanty  (fetail  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  morning  sun  first  broke 
upon  the  white  caps  of  the  waves,  with  the 
Indiaman  upon  their  crests  tipped  and 
gilded  with  his  light. 

It  was  my  morning  watch,  and  I  recollect 
leaning  over  the  capstan,  and  lapsing  into 
j  one  of  those  paradoxical  states,  when  al- 
j  though  attending  to  nothing  in  particular, 
yet  almost  every  object  within  the  range  of 
i  our  senses  undergoes  a  sort  of  dreamy  ob¬ 
servation.  I  could  see  the  man  at  the  helm, 
and  note  how  firm  he  kept  the  plunging 
ship  in  hand,  his  sinewy  grasp  seemed  by  a 
secret  intelligence  to  impress  his  will  upon 
the  vast  mass  of  the  vessel.  Without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  process  of  observation,  a  shoal 
of  porpoises  would  occasionally  rush  along, 
pursuing  their  earnest  and  busy  passage  at 
a  velocity,  compared  with  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  swift  ship  was  tardiness  itself, 
for  I  could  hear  the  hissing  of  the  crisp  sea 
as  it  curled  into  a  crescent  of  foam  beneath 
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her  bows.  Then  came  the  busy  hum  of  the 
“  morning  watch,”  mingling  with  the  wel¬ 
come  sound  of  “  eight  bells,”  and  the  merry 
whistle  of  the  boatswain  piping  to  breakfast. 
The  motion  of  the  rolling  vessel — the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  delicious  south-east  trade — the 
thoughts  of  home — the  dancing  waters,  and 
the  sparkling  sunshine,  each  of  these,  in 
their  turn,  would  for  a  moment  slightly  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention ,  but  vigilance  is  a  cardinal 
virtue  in  old  Neptune’s  domain,  and  bus¬ 
tling  times  were  close  at  hand.  A  ship  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  rattling 
south-easter  whistling  through  the  rig¬ 
ging,  is  not  the  bed  where  day-dreaming  can 
be  indulged  in  with  impunity,  and  so  it 
soon  appeared,  for  a  hoarse  voice  from  the 
main  top-mast  cross-trees,  as  if  by  magic, 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  brought  my  sen¬ 
ses  to  their  duty. 

“  Sail,  ho  !  ” 

“  Where  away }  ”  was  the  prompt  de¬ 
mand. 

“  Right  ahead,”  returned  the  seaman. 
“  I  make  her  out  a  full  rigged  ship  lying 
to.” 

The  officer  of  the  watch  had  barely  time 
to  apply  his  “  Dollond,”  in  the  direction 
indicated,  when  the  man  aloft  was  again 
heard  shouting, 

“  Land  on  the  larboard  bow.” 

As  the  Free  Trader  had  been  traversing 
the  ocean  for  weeks,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  eye,  but  “  The  blue  above,  and  the 
blue  below,”  the  excitement  which  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  stranger, 
coupled  with  the  sudden  cry  of  ‘‘  Land,” 
is  not  surprising.  For  it  is  in  the  deep  so¬ 
litudes  of  the  ocean,  that  man  most  keenly 
feels  how  dependent  he  is  upon  his  kind  for 
happiness.  In  such  situations  the  most 
trifling  incident  arrests  the  attention — a 
floating  spar,  or  even  an  old  tar-barrel,  be¬ 
come  objects  of  speculative  curiosity. 

Accordingly,  as  we  neared  the  strange 
ship,  the  cut  of  her  canvas,  and  the  mould 
of  her  hull,  were  critically  examined  by  the 
more  experienced  seamen,  who  can  gene¬ 
rally  guess  from  the  appearance  they  pre¬ 
sent,  not  only  the  nation  to  which  a  ship 
belongs,  but  her  occupation  also.  But,  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  were  puzzled  to 
give  a  reason  why  a  large  vessel  like  the 
stranger,  should  be  lying  to,  just  where  she 
was  (that  seemed  the  mystery),  and  appa¬ 
rently  waiting  our  approach. 

This  quiet  bearing  lasted  until  the  Free 
Trader  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  strange 
vessel,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  roused  out  of 


her  lethargy,  a  thin  volume  of  white  smoke 
was  seen  curling  out  of  one  of  her  forward 
ports.  The  explosion  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  flag,  which  after  fluttering 
for  an  instant,  blew  steadily  out,  and  much 
to  our  satisfaction  displayed  the  blue  field 
and  red  cross  of  the  English  ensign. 

“  What  ship’s  that  ?  ”  bellowed  a  loud 
voice  from  our  formidable  looking  neighbor, 
who  had  ranged  alongside  the  Indiaman 
close  enough  to  be  within  hailing  distance. 

“The  Free  Trader.” 

“  Where  from  ?  ”  was  demanded. 

“  Calcutta,  and  bound  to  London,”  re¬ 
plied  our  captain. 

“  Do  you  intend  calling  at  the  island  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  ” 

“  Then  send  a  boat  on  board  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  frigate,  the  Blossom,  for  instruc¬ 
tions,”  was  demanded  in  tones  that  left  no 
doubt  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  non- 
compliance. 

An  interchange  of  visits  speedily  follow¬ 
ed  between  the  frigate  and  the  Indiaman, 
and  soon  after  they  were  sailing  side  by 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  keeping 
company  until  the  Free  Trader  had  receiv¬ 
ed  such  sailing  directions  as  enabled  her  to 
stand  in  for  the  island  alone.  The  frigate 
then  took  up  her  cruising  ground  as  before. 

It  would  require  but  a  slight  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  to  convert  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  cliffs  of  St.  Helena  into  the  enormous 
walls  of  a  sea-girt  castle.  There  is  an  air 
of  stern  and  solemn  gloom,  stamped  by  na¬ 
ture  upon  each  rocky  lineament,  that  reminds 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  stronghold. 
Not  a  sign  of  vegetation  is  outwardly  vi¬ 
sible.  Headland  after  headland  appears, 
each  in  its  turn  looking  more  repulsive  than 
those  left  behind.  The  sea-birds,  as  they 
utter  their  discordant  screams,  seem  afraid 
to  alight,  but  wheel  about  the  lofty  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  bald  rocks  in  a  labyrinth  of  gy¬ 
rations  ;  while  an  everlasting  surf,  as  it 
advances  in  incessant  charges  at  their  base, 
rumbles  upon  the  ear  in  a  hollow  ceaseless 
roar. 

It  was  during  the  operations  of  working 
the  Free  Trader  round  one  of  the  points  of 
the  island,  that  the  heavy  booming  sound  of 
a  large  gun  was  heard,  slowly  borne  up 
against  the  wind  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
As  the  sun  was  just  then  dipping  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  generally  thought 
on  board  to  be  the  evening  gun.  But  again 
the  same  solemn,  heavy  sound  floated  by  on 
the  wind.  Again  and  again  it  came  in 
nieasured  time,  when  at  length,  as  we 
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cleared  the  last  projecting  headland,  the 
roadstead  and  the  town  came  suddenly  in¬ 
to  view.  At  the  same  time  the  colors  of 
the  fort  on  Ladder  Hill,  and  on  board  the 
admiral’s  ship  the  Vigo,  of  74  guns,  were 
seen  fluttering  at  half-mast,  denoting  the 
death  of  some  person  of  distinction. 

While  sailing  into  our  berth,  and  after 
the  anchor  had  fixed  us  to  the  land,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  cannon  came  upon  us  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Their  sounds  seemed  bodeful  of  some 
great  event.  We  all  looked  inquiringly  for 
some  explanation,  but  before  any  positive 
intelligence  had  reached  the  ship  from  the 
shore,  surmise  after  surmise  had  given  way 
to  a  settled  conviction  ;  for  by  one  of  those 
inscrutable  impulses  of  the  mind,  every  man 
in  the  Free  Trader  felt  assured  those  island 
guns  announced  the  death  of  Napoleon. 

Our  suspense  was  brief,  for  soon  after  the 
anchor  was  down,  a  shore  boat  came  along- 
side,  containing  an  ofiScial  person,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  nature  of  our  wants,  and  he  con¬ 
firmed  our  suspicions.  This  intelligence, 
although  anticipated,  created  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  as  every  individual  in  the 
ship  had  speculated  during  the  voyage  upon 
the  chance  of  seeing  Napoleon  alive.  How¬ 
ever,  by  an  easy  transition,  now  that  he 
was  dead,  we  wondered  whether  we  should 
be  permitted  to  witness  his  funeral  ;  but  as 
no  communication  was  allowed  from  the 
ships  in  the  roads  to  the  shore  between  the 
hours  of  sundown  and  sunrise,  we  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  pass  the  night  in  conjecture.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  news  that  reached  us  early 
in  the  morning.  It  was  a  general  notice  to 
all  strangers  and  residents,  informing  them 
that  they  were  permitted  to  visit  the  island 
and  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  body  of 
General  Buonaparte  as  it  lay  in  state. 

After  the  lapse  of  six-and-twenty  years, 
and  now.  when  the  passions  of  that  mighty 
conflict  which  filled  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  are  extinct,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  the  present  generation 
comprehend  the  profound  emotions  which 
this  news  had  upon  those  who,  like  our¬ 
selves  happened  to  be  at  St.  Helena  at  this 
eventful  period.  Consequently,  on  the  se¬ 
cond  day  after  Napoleon’s  death,  nearly 
every  individual  on  the  island,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  different  vessels  at  anchor  in 
the  roads,  repaired  to  Longwood,  the  place 
where  he  died. 

Of  course  the  house  was  thronged  with 
people,  but  as  the  greatest  order  prevailed, 
1  was  soon  in  the  room  with  all  that  was  left 
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of  the  most  wondrous  man  of  modern  times. 
Suddenly  coming  out  of  the  glare  of  a  tro¬ 
pical  sun  into  a  partially  darkened  room,  a 
few  moments  elapsed  before  the  objects 
were  properly  defined.  Gradually,  as  the 
contents  of  the  apartment  tumbled  into 
shape,  the  person  of  Napoleon,  dressed  in 
a  plain  green  uniform,  grew  out  of  the  com¬ 
parative  gloom,  and  became  the  loadstar  of 
attraction. 

He  was  lying  on  a  small  brass  tent  bed¬ 
stead,  which  had  been  with  him  in  most  of 
his  campaigns.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
withdraw  my  eyes  for  an  instant  from  his 
countenance :  it  caused  in  me  a  sensation 
difficult  to  define,  but  the  impression  can 
never  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  crucifix  on 
his  breast,  and  by  its  side  glittered  a  large 
diamond  star,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  pallid  face  of 
the  dead.  The  skin  was  of  a  most  intense 
whiteness,  and  looked  like  wax. 

What  struck  me  as  most  strange  was  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  surrounding  fur¬ 
niture,  and  of  the  “  getting  up  ”  of  the  ce¬ 
remony.  Few  people  in  England,  or 
indeed  in  France,  would  credit  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  state  of  the  apartment.  It  was  li¬ 
terally  swarming  with  rats  and  other  vermin. 
There  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  want  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  hero, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  treatment 
when  living.  But  the  knowledge  of  this 
tardy  justice  did  not  prevent  a  comparison 
between  his  fallen  state  in  that  rat-pestered 
chamber*  and  the  magpificence  and  power 
with  which  imagination  invested  him  when 
living.  And  although  it  may  be  idle  to 
compare  the  deeds  of  a  great  man  with  the 
appearance  of  the  man  himself,  yet  it  is 
what  most  of  us  are  prone  to  do  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  practice,  for  possibly  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  comparison  could  not  be  more 
striking.  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  or  Jena, 
with  continental  Europe  at  his  feet,  and 
Napoleon  lying  dead  in  that  miserable, 
poverty-stricken  room,  presents  to  the  dull¬ 
est  imagination  a  theme  pregnant  with 
emotion.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how,  even  by  the  proverbial  instability 
of  fortune,  that  insensible  form  lying  in  its 
utter  helplessness,  could  ever  have  been  the 

“  Man  of  a  thousand  thrones 

Who  strew’d  our  earth  with  hostile  bones.” 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  alter  Napoleon’s 
body  was  opened,  his  heart  was  placed  in  a  vessel 
in  this  room,  and  that  during  the  night  a  rat  de¬ 
voured  a  lai^e  portion  of  it. 
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Solemnly  and  sternly  the  reality  forced  it¬ 
self  upon  all,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  reading 
a  journal  of  true  romance,  so  absorbing,  so 
wretched,  that  if  I  was  to  confine  my  studies 
to  man,  it  would  he  unnecessary  to  peruse  a ' 
second  volume  to  grow  perfect  in  know-  i 
ledge  or  reflection.  | 

The  time  allowed  for  the  visitors  to  re- 1 
main  in  the  chamber  was  very  limited,  and 
condensed  observation  into  a  passing! 
glimpse.  This  could  not  well  have  heenl 
otherwise,  as  every  individual  on  the  island 
was  anxious  to  obtain  even  a  momentary; 
view  of  one  who  had  attracted  so  large  a! 
portion  of  the  attention  of  the  world.  And 
not  the  least  singular  spectacle  seen  on  that 
day,  was  the  motley  group  which  Napo¬ 
leon's  fame  had  drawn  around  his  funeral 
couch.  For  although  St.  Helena  on  the 
map  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a  secluded 
spot,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  A  glance 
or  two  is  suflScient  to  assure  us  that  it  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
highway  of  the  world,  where  the  necessities 
of  commerce,  and  the  wants  and  hazards 
inseparable  from  a  seafaring  life,  are  the 
means  of  bringing  together  the  antipodes 
of  the  human  race.  And  if  the  dense  masses 
of  people  which  thronged  to  his  second 
funeral  at  a  more  recent  period,  in  his  own 
dear  France,  were  wanting,  their  deficiency 
in  numbers  was  in  some  sort  compensated 
by  the  variety  of  men  ;  or  if  there  was  not 
a  multitude,  there  was,  at  least,  a  medley  of 
curious  gazers. 

Foremost  in  intelligence  were  the  French 
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and  English  ;  but  apart  from  these  stood 
the  wondering  African  negro, — the  uncouth ! 
Hottentot  from  the  Cape — the  yellow  Bra-  j 
zilian  from  South  America — the  fierce-look-  j 
ing  Lascar  from  Bengal — and  the  quiet,  in-  j 
ofifensive  Chinese  from  remotest  Asia.  Some  I 
of  these  knew  but  little  of  Napoleon’s  re-| 
nown,  but,  being  inoculated  with  the  pre-  j 
vailing  emotion,  they  came,  like  the  more 
intellectual  European,  to  gaze  upon  the! 
embers  of  that  dazzling  meteor,  the  blaze  of! 
which  had  so  recently  expired.  | 

The  same  tincture  of  corruption  dyes  all 
mortality,  and  hero  dust  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  clay  soon  becomes  offensive  in  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate.  Even  on  the  second  day  after 
his  death,  it  was  already  time  he  should  have 
been  soldered  up.  With  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  the  Governor-General  had  order¬ 
ed  the  funeral  to  take  place  on  the  9th, 
thus  allowing  only  four  days  to  elapse  be¬ 
tween  his  death  and  his  burial. 

In  the  meantime,  the  spot  where  the 
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pioneers  were  digging  the  grave,  became  an 
object  of  mingled  curiosity  and  veneration  ; 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  illustrious 
hero  who  was  so  soon  to  make  it  his  abid¬ 
ing  place.  It  was  close  to  a  small  spring,  of 
which  Napoleon  always  drank,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  breakfasted  beneath  the  shade 
of  two  willows  that  bend  over  the  bubbling 
waters.  The  grave  was  singularly  made.  It 
was  formed  very  wide  at  the  top,  but  sloped 
gradually  inwards,  having  the  appearance 
of  an  inverted  pyramid.  The  lowest  part 
was  chambered  to  receive  the  coflSn,  and  one 
large  stone  covered  the  whole  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  It  was  said  that  this  covering  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  at  Long- 
wood,  where  it  had  been  used  as  a  hearth¬ 
stone  in  front  of  the  fire-place  ;  though  why 
it  should  have  been  removed  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  for  the 
island  is  not  deficient  of  the  requisite  ma¬ 
terial.  The  remaining  space  was  to  be 
filled  up  with  solid  masonry,  clamped  to¬ 
gether  with  bands  of  iron.  These  precau¬ 
tions,  it  appeared,  were  intended  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  body,  as  much  at  the 
request  of  the  French  as  of  the  governor  of 
the  island. 

Divested  of  the  associations  connected 
with  his  fame,  Napoleon’s  funeral  at  St. 
Helena  was  a  simple,  though  heartfelt  affair. 
His  long  agony  on  that  sunburnt  rock  com¬ 
manded  the  reverence  of  every  beholder. 
Consequently,  on  the  9th,  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  visitors  on  the  island  flocked  te> 
the  line  of  march.  Like  many  others,  1 
selected  a  prominent  position  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  hill,  from  whence  the  solemn 
procession  could  be  traced,  as  it  threaded 
its  way  through  the  gorges  and  ravines  of 
this  picturesque  place,  on  its  way  to  the 
grave.  The  coffin  was  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  hmglish  grenadiers,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  soldiers  who  had  contributed  more 
towards  his  downfall  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  Their  solemn  tread  and 
grave  deportment  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  Count  Montholou 
and  General  Bertrand,  who  bore  the  hero’s 
pall.  Madame  Bertrand  followed  next,  in 
tears,  and  then  came  Lady  Lowe  and  her 
daughters,  in  mourning  ;  the  officers  of  the 
English  men-of-war  next,  and  then  the 
officers  of  the  army ;  the  Governor-General 
and  Admiral  Lambert  closing  the  rear. 
The  66th  and  20th  Regiments  of  Infantry, 
the  Artillery,  and  the  Marines,  were  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  crests  of  the  surrounding 
1  hills  ;  and  when  the  body  was  lowered  in- 
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to  the  tomb,  three  rounds  of  eleven  guns  the  great  hell  of  Notre  Dame,  which  every 
were  fired.  And  thus  the  great  soldier  of  now  and  then  fell  upon  the  ear,  without 
France  received  the  last  tribute  of  respect  mingling  with  the  great  tide  of  sound,  hut 
in  honor  of  his  achievements  from  the  each  vibration  seemed  distinct  in  its  isola- 
hands  of  his  most  constant,  hut,  as  he  de-  tion.  It  was  impossible,  from  the  vexed 
scribed  them,  the  most  generous  of  his  and  confused  nature  of  the  turmoil,  arising 
enemies.  from  bells,  guns,  and  drums,  to  form  an 

The  last  years  of  Napoleon’s  life,  except  idea  whether  the  people  were  celebrating 
so  far  as  they  derived  a  gloomy  and  awful  a  holiday,  a  spectacle,  or  a  revolution, 
importance  from  the  remembrance  of  his  Most  human  feelings  are  contagious,  and 
terrific  career  of  blood  and  power,  were  as  I  was  soon  inoculated  with  a  desire  to  mix 
insignificant  as  his  first.  He  could  neither  with  the  crowd,  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
act  upon,  nor  be  acted  upon  by  the  transac-  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  diligence  ar- 
tions  of  the  world.  He  seemed  to  be  rived  at  the  Messagerie,  I  left  my  carpet- 
buried  alive.  Kept  as  he  was  in  close  cus-  bag  in  the  custody  of  an  official,  and  set 
tody  by  a  power,  with  whose  strength  it  forth  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Once  fairly 
was  useless  to  cope,  and  whose  vigilance  in  the  throng,  I  was  soon  urged  along  the 
there  was  little  chance  of  eluding.  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  from  thence  up  the 

On  the  following  morning  the  sounds  of  Rue  Vivienne  to  the  Boulevard  des  Jtali- 
labor  were  heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  ens,  happy  in  having  availed  myself  of 
Free  Trader,  and  the  long  drawn  songs  of  any  change,  whether  of  sentiment  or  situa- 
the  mariners  were  rising  in  the  cool  quiet  tion,  which  would  rouse  my  half-frozen 
of  the  early  dawn.  Then  commenced  the  blood  into  action,  and  enable  me  to  corn- 
heavy  toil  which  lifts  the  anchor  from  its  pete  with  a  temperatnre  ten  degrees  below 
bed  ;  the  ship  once  more  released  from  her  freezing. 

hold  upon  the  land,  stood  across  the  Atlan-  Forward,  forward,  along  the  intermina- 
tic  for  England,  and  long  ere  noon  the  hie  Boulevard,  I  was  forced  by  the  dense 
sun-blistered  rock  of  St.  Helena  was  shut  mass,  and  extrication  became  hopeless, 
out  from  our  view,  by  the  rising  waters  in  That  broad  thoroughfare  seemed  to  be  the 
which  it  seemed  to  submerge.  And  thus  main  channel  through  which  flowed  the 
ended  the  “  memorable  event  ”  which  form-  living  tide,  and,  as  it  was  continually  he¬ 
ed  such  a  singular  episode  in  the  otherwise  ing  fed  by  the  streets  on  either  side,  it  ulti- 
monotonous  voyage  of  the  Free  Trader.  mately  was  crowded  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

At  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Magde- 

-  leine,  a  divided  opinion  acted  upon  the 

people,  and  gave  ma  scope  for  action.  I 
On  an  intensely  cold  morning,  some  followed  that  section  whose  destinies  led 
twenty  years  after  the  occurrences  above  them  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  1 
narrated,  I  was  proceeding  to  Paris  as  fast  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  preparations  of 
as  a  French  diligence  could  carry  me.  Af-  an  uncommon  description  came  at  once 
ter  passing  through  a  long  winter’s  night,  into  view. 

cramped  and  stiffened  for  want  of  exercise,  Salvos  of  artillery  were  still  heard,  or 
it  was  with  feelings  approaching  delight  rather  they  had  never  ceased  ;  the  bells 
that  1  beheld  the  French  capital.  But  as  also  tolled  incessantly,  and  that  intolerable 
the  vehicle  neared  the  gay  metropolis,  it  beat  of  the  French  drum,  mixed  with  the 
was  impossible  to  avoid  being  surprised  at  noise  arising  from  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
the  appearance  of  the  populace.  Every  Frenchmen,  was  most  bewildering.  But 
body  was  going  towards  Paris,  no  one  ap-  as  well  as  the  confusion  would  permit  ob- 
peared  to  be  going  in  any  other  direction,  servation  of  the  surrounding  objects,  it 
The  multitude  increased  as  we  progressed,  seemed  that,  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
.  and  when  the  diligence  entered  the  Boule-  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  large  statues 
vard,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  lum-  had  been  raised,  each  symbolical  of  some 
bering  vehicle  was  urged  through  the  living  mental  attribute,  such  as  justice,  valor, 
mass.  On  either  side  of  us  was  a  dense  fortitude,  and  the  like,  and  between  their 
crowd  of  heads,  eagerness  pictured  on  every  colossal  figures  magnificent  tripods  of  a 
countenance.  Amid  the  jabber  arising  great  height  were  erected,  supporting  vases 
from  so  large  an  assemblage,  was  heard  the  which  were  filled  with  flames, 
rolling  sound  of  artillery,  mingling  strange-  The  spectacle  had  approached  its  crisis 
ly,  nay  wildly,  with  the  solemn  tolling  of  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
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corde,  and  my  position  afforded  me  a  good  ;as  it  may  seem,  when  France  was  receiving 
view  up  the  avenue.  In  the  distance, '  from  British  generosity  a  boon  which  she 
dense  columns  of  horse  and  foot  soldiery  could  not  obtain  by  any  physical  appliance, 
were  slowly  marching,  proceeded  by  bands  the  law  and  medical  students  of  Paris  dis- 
of  military  music,  playing  solemn  airs,  played  a  base  and  infamous  hostility  against 
Column  after  column  paraded  by.  The  the  country  which,  was  in  the  very  act  of 
whole  chivalry  of  France  had  assembled  to  returning,  with  a  noble  and  chivalrous  sen- 
do  homage  to  some  dearly-loved  object,  for  timent,  the  undying  token  of  her  own  su- 
every  class  of  French  soldiers  had  sent  its  /)mnacy,  and  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies, 
representative,  and  every  department  of  such  expressions  as  A  has  Palmerston^  A 
the  kingdom  its  deputy.  The  procession  has  les  Anglais^  sounded  oddly  enough  in 
appeared  interminable.  On  came,  in  every, an  Englishman’s  ears,  with  these  recollec- 
variety  of  uniform,  the  soldiers  of  Hoche,  itions  still  throbbing  in  his  memory, 
of  Moreau,  Jourdan,  Massena,  and  Au-|  It  was  to  do  honor  to  those  precious  re- 
gereau,  of  Davoust,  Ney,  Murat,  Kleber,|  mains  that  France,  nay  Europe,  had  assem- 
and  Kellermann.  Fragments  of  all  “  arms  ”  bled  her  thousands  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  there  repre-  on  that  day.  His  faults,  as  well  as  the  un- 
sented,  strangely  mingled  with  the  pictu-  bounded  sacrifices  made  to  his  daring 
resque  dresses  of  Mamelukes  and  guides.  ;  ambition,  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Men  ap- 
At  length  a  moving  tower  of  sable  peared  to  point  only  to  the  bright  and  burn- 
plumes,  rolled  by  upon  golden  wheels,  drawn !  ing  spots  in  Napoleon’s  career,  without  re- 
by  sixteen  horses.  Immediately  following  collecting  what  they  cost  to  France  and  the 
came  the  Royal  Family  of  France  and  the  world.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  a  nation  pay- 
great  ministers  of  state,  decorated  with  glit-  ing  homage  in  the  names  of  freedom  and 
tering  stars  and  orders.  ,  honor  to  the  representative  of  military 

Twenty  years  back  I  had  witnessed  the  power, 
funeral  obsequies  of  this  remarkable  man,  It  has  been  said  that  French  enthusiasm 
for  of  course,  by  this  time,  1  knew  that  it  is  easily  excited,  and  that  it  as  easily  cools, 
was  the  second  burial  of  Napoleon  at  which  seldom  lasting  long  enough  to  ripen  into  the 
I  was  a  chance  spectator.  Since  then  a  more  dignified  sentiment  of  traditional 
great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  af-j  veneration.  Certainly  it  inconsistently 
fairs  of  Europe.  A  quarter  of  a  century  j  decreed  the  honor  of  national  obsequies  on 
of  profound  peace  had  rendered  the  entente  Napoleon,  whose  fall  was  hailed  by  the 
cordiale  apparently  perfect.  British  ships! great  bulk  of  the  nation,  after  the  bat- 
of  war  no  longer  muzzled  the  mouth  of  every '  tie  of  Waterloo,  as  the  term  of  their  un- 
French  port  from  Dunkerque  to  Toulon,  bounded  sacrifices,  and  as  the  second  dawn 
The  correction  was  done,  and  the  rod  was  of  their  public  liberties.  But  little  penetra- 
burnt,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  came  the  tion  was  required  to  discover  that  curiosity 
crowning  act  of  grace,  when,  as  M.  de  Re-  was  the  strongest  feeling  exhibited,  or  at 
musat  stated  in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  ^  the  most,  it  was  a  galvanized  excitement — 
England  had  magnanimously  consented  to  Tt  wanted  the  reality  of  natural  emotion, 
the  proposal  of  the  French  nation,  to  return  To  those  few,  whose  lot  it  was  to  witness 
the  remains  of  Napoleon,  thus  surrendering! 

the  trophy  of  the  most  unparalleled  struggle  weeks  after  the  French  frigate  had  taken  her  depar- 

in  modern  history.*  And  yet,  incredible  ^y^frotn  St.  Helena,  and  was  nearing  the  coart 

^  of  Europe,  an  English  frigate  hove  in  sight,  and 

•  An  amusing  act  of  ga.sconade,  the  performance  perceiving  a  French  ship-of-war,  she  bore  down 
of  which  rumor  awarded  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  upon  her,  to  speak  her.  From  some  unexplained 
was  freely  commented  upon  in  naval  circles  about  j  reason,  the  Prince  imagined  she  might  be  sent  to 
this  period.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  his  Royal  capture  the  precious  relic  he  had  on  board  the  Belle 
Highness  was  dispatched  by  the  French  government  Poule,  and  rushing  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  ordered 
in  the  Belle  Poule,  the  finest  frigate  in  their  service,  his  crew  to  quarters,  and  prepared  for  action.  A 
to  convey  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  word,  however,  from  the  captain  of  the  English  fri- 
to  France.  After  the  exhumation  of  the  body,  which  gate  was  enough  to  dispel  the  gallant  prince’s  vain 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  many  English  and  alarms,  and  the  explanations  which  soon  followed, 
French  officers,  the  features  of  Napoleon  were  re-  afforded  the  British  tars  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  dis- 
cognised,  contrary  as  it  was  stated,  to  French  ex-  torted  view  the  Frenchman  had  of  English  faith, 
pectation.  The  coffin  after  being  placed  in  a  sump-  This  rumored  bravado  of  the  Prince,  is  neverihe- 
tuous  one  brought  from  Europe,  was  conveyed,  after  less  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  Bobadil  pamphlet, 
many  compliments  upon  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  published  soon  after  his  return  with  Napoleon's  re- 
England,  on  board  the  Belle  Poule,  which,  with  its  mains,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  how  easily  he 
sacred  freight  soon  after  put  to  sea.  The  faith  of,  could  invade  England,  if  he  had  only  ships  enough, 
perfide  Albion  was  not  so  bad  as  expected.  A  few  with  men  of  the  right  sort  to  man  them. 
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both  the  burials  of  Napoleon,  this  must 
have  been  apparent.  They  could  not  fail 
to  note  the  contrast  between  the  gorgeous 
display  of  the  second  ceremony,  and  the 
simple,  but  deeply  heartfelt,  funeral  at  St. 
Helena.  In  Paris  every  thing  seemed  un¬ 
real.  For  a  burial,  the  second  ceremony 
was  too  far  removed  from  the  death  ;  people, 
if  they  had  not  forgotten,  had  ceased  to| 
lament  for  him.  The  charger  led  before  the 
hero’s  hearse  had  never  borne  the  hero. 
And  for  a  commemoration  it  was  much  too 
soon.  True,  the  remembrance  of  his  reverses, 
and  his  suflFerings  at  St.  Helena  commanded 
the  sympathy  and  reverence  of  every 
Frenchman  present;  doubtless  they  felt, 
and  felt  keenly,  the  return  of  their  former 
hero,  though  dead ;  but  the  reflections  were 
bitter  to  their  sensitive  natures  ;  they  felt 
that  though  the  bones  of  their  idol  were 
amongst  them,  yet  the  sentence  which  in¬ 
dignant  Europe  had  written  on  the  rocks 
of  St.  Helena  was  not  erased,  but  was 


treasured  in  the  depths  of  men’s  minds,  and 
registered  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  the  catafalque  slowly  passed  by,  over 
the  bridge,  along  the  Quay  d’Orsay,  until 
it  was  finally  hidden  from  the  view  by  the 
trees  of  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  it 
was  evident,  that  let  his  countrymen  do 
what  they  would,  let  them  fire  their  cannon, 
sound  their  trumpets,  unfold  the  dusty  ban¬ 
ners  of  past  wars,  they  failed  to  impart  to 
the  memory  of  the  vanquished  of  Water¬ 
loo  a  becoming  character  ;  their  funeral  ce¬ 
remony  wanted  moral  grandeur  ;  they 
converted  into  a  theatrical  show,  what  was 
intended  for  a  national  solemnity,  for 
mourners  there  were  none  ;  his  own  uniform.^ 
were  not  even  seen  around  him,  and  the 
only  eagles  there,  were  those  which  were 
cut  in  yellow  pasteboard.  But  the  light 
had  burned  out  which  projected  the  gigan¬ 
tic  shadow  on  the  canvas,  and  what  was  left 
behind  }  nothing  but  a  name, 

“  The  sport  ot  fortune  and  the  jest  of  fame.” 
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THE  DYING  BANKER. 

CHAPTER  I.— DRURY-LANE  AT  NIGHT. 


I  WAS  summoned  on  a  busy  Saturday 
night  some  three  years  ago.  The  beadle 
knocked  smartly  at  my  door,  and  informed 
me  that  a  young  lady  wished  to  see  me  im¬ 
mediately.  I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cbapel,  and  found  her  near  the  entrance 
door.  She  was  crying  bitterly.  She  told 
me  that  her  father  was  suddenly  very  much 
affected  in  his  head — that  she  was  afraid 
he  was  losing  his  senses.  She  begged  ear¬ 
nestly  that,  if  possible,  I  would  see  him ' 
that  night ;  for  she  trembled  to  think  of 
what  his  state  might  be  on  the  morrow.  I, 
of  course,  consented  ;  and  prepared  imme¬ 
diately  for  ray  sick  call. 

The  direction  given  me  was  in  a  small 
street  near  Drury-lane.  My  nearest  way 
lay  through  Clare  market;  which  was  dense¬ 
ly  thronged  with  purchasers  and  vendeis  of 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  perambulating 
stalls  of  nondescript  refreshment. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  as  I  turned 
into  Drury  lane ;  and  here  let  me  give  a 


slight  sketch  of  this  celebrated  locality, 
which  is  never  seen  to  such  picturesque  ef¬ 
fect  as  on  this  hour  of  a  Saturday  night. 

The  palaces  of  old  Drury-lane  are  long 
since  departed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  favorite 
site  for  the  residences  of  the  English  no¬ 
bility,  or  the  foreign  ambassadors,  as  it 
was  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  of  William 
111.  Pawnbrokers,  gin-palaces,  and  provi¬ 
sion  shops  have  long  since  usurped  their 
place  and  state  ;  and  its  immediate  purlieus 
— once  laid  out  in  fair  and  stately  gardens 
and  shady  walks,  where  fountains  glisten¬ 
ed  in  the  noonday-day  sun,  where  birds 
warbled  their  trilling  melodics,  and  the  am¬ 
bient  air  was  redolent  of  choice  and  richly- 
scented  flowers, — these  once  beautiful  envi¬ 
rons  now  fester  in  rank  squalor  and  filth, 
the  abodes  of  crime  and-  pollution,  and 
peopled  with  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  As  you 
turn  into  Drury-lane,  there  are  several  pawn¬ 
brokers  right  and  left  Each  banker  of  the 
poor  generally  contrives  to  get  a  location  at 
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the  corner  of  a  court  or  alley,  or  some  quiet  the  corner,  and  you  will  see.  A  dozen 
passage,  where  his  customers  may  step  in  paces  down  that  alley  there  is  another,  and 
and  out  unperceived  by  the  passers-by.  Let  a  secret  entrance,  dimly  lit  by  a  slender 
us  take  as  a  specimen  yon  densely-stored  thread  of  gas  inside  the  open  door-way. 
establishment,  which  has  relieved  the  ne-  This  is  the  real  business  inlet,  and  through 
cessities,  or  administered  to  the  vices  of  the  which  these  women  so  stealthily  enter.  A 
poor  for  some  generations  past.  From  long  passage  leads  at  right-angles  from  the 
basement  to  attics  it  is  piled  with  pledges ;  door,  and  faces  two-thirds  of  the  extensive 
each  in  its  pigeon-hole,  ticketed  and  num-  shop.  This  long  passage  is  divided  into 
bered,  e,nd  ready  for  delivery  at  a  moment’s  !  little  dens,  each  with  its  wicket,  and  about 
notice.  To  save  time,  there  is  a  speaking-  three  feet  wide.  The  unhappy  suppliants 
trumpet  in  the  shop,  which  communicates  for  the  pawnbroker’s  assistance  are  thus 
by  a  zinc  pipe  to  the  various  store-rooms ;  screened  from  observation,  and  enabled  to 
and  when  a  pledge  is  about  to  be  redeemed,  make  their  pitiful  bargains  in  desired  pri- 
the  word  is  passed  up  the  pipe,  and  the  ar-  vacy.  This  nicety  of  feeling,  however, 
tide  is  slipped  down  a  mahogany  well,  |  only  applies  to  the  uninitiated  in  pawnbrok- 
which  goes  through  every  floor.  How  of-  |  ing ;  the  habitues  of  the  locale  lounge  with 
ten  have  1  gazed  at  that  curious  shop,  and  their  elbows  on  the  counter,  thrust  their 
stared  at  the  motley  contents  which  are  I  moppy  heads  forward,  and  laugh  and  chat 
hung  about  its  door.  Pendant  groups  of  i  with  the  shopmen  as  with  old  and  long-tried 
shawls,  and  sheets,  and  blankets,  and  every ;  acquaintances. 

description  of  wearing  apparel,  gaudy  silk  |  But  it  is  at  the  window  that  you  are 
handkerchiefs  of  the  real  bird’s-eye  spot,  |  gazing,  resplendently  lit  up  with  external 
and  faded  gowns  of  every  variety  of  shape,  tin  sconces,  from  which  the  light  is  reflect- 
and  color,  and  material.  Suspicious  old  ed,  and,  joined  with  numerous  bright  jets 
violins  too  are  there,  which  arrest  the  hur-  within,  shed  the  light  of  day  on  all  around, 
ried  step  of  many  a  fiddling  genius,  and  j  And  what  an  extraordinary  museum  does 
cause  him  to  inspect  their  shape  and  var-  j  the  window  of  that  pawnbroker  present, 
nish,  in  the  delusive  hope  that  one  may  j  from  the  flat-iron  of  the  drunken  laundress, 
turn  out  a  verita-ble  Cremona.'  Husky  old  i  the  ragged  blanket  of  the  starved  mecha- 
flutes  are  there  in  abundance  *,  and  child’s |  nic,  to  the  diamond  ear-rings  or  necklace  of 
corals,  and  warming-pans,  and  fashionable  j  the  spendthrift  lady  of  fashion  !  Each 
stocks  with  a  cataract  of  satin  enriched  with  j  and  every  article  has  its  ticketed  price  ; 
crimson  stripes  ;  and  mosaic  gold  chains '  and  if  each  article  could  tell  its  pitiful 
and  studs,  and  shirt-pins  with  little  chains  j  tale,  what  a  series  of  romantic  facts, 
and  arrow-like  devices;  and  a  tempting  j  stranger  and  sterner  than  ever  fiction  ima- 
old  oil  painting  is  sure  to  be  there,  with  I  gined,  could  be  gleaned  !  A  row  of  wed- 
George  Morland  freshly  painted  in  the  cor- 1  ding  rings  hangs  on  one  of  the  small  brass 
ner,  or  some  other  celebrated  and  taking  J  rods.  How  many  domestic  tragedies  do 
name,  by  which  a  stray  collector  is  often | these  worn  and  battered  rings  denote! 
taken  in  and  done  for  ;  and  a  magnificent  |  Heart-broken  widows,  famished  wives,  pro¬ 
collection  of  plate  is  there  also — plated,  ofifligate  mothers — who  would  sell  or  pawn 
course — but  which,  in  the  gas  light,  looksj  their  souls  for  gin — bring  here  the  first  sa- 
as  bright  and  as  costly  as  silver  ;  soup-tu- '  cred  pledge  of  wedded  love — that  love 
reens  and  dish-covers  of  an  antiquated  |  which  is  either  buried  in  the  grave,  or 
pattern,  bottle-holders,  tea  services,  and  crushed  out  of  life  by  crime  or  debauchery, 
candlesticks  in  rich  profusion,  strike  the !  A  little  tray  contains  articles  of  jewelry, 
eye  of  the  poor  passenger  with  an  inex- 1  marked  from  three  and  sixpence  upwards  : 
haustible  idea  of  boundless  wealth;  and  ]  lockets  containing  hair — the  hair  of  a  dead 
real  silver  spoons  are  there  too,  glistening  in  lover,  a  dead  parent — ^garnered  and  che- 
a  row,  and  making  the  hearts  of  housewives  i  rished  so  many  failing  years  until  grim 
pine  with  envy  when  they  array  at  tea- 1  poverty  and  starvation  compelled  the  heart¬ 
time  their  scanty  stock  of  Britannia  metal,  i  broken  survivor  to  pawn  the  sacred  relic. 

But  look  at  that  stream  of  laden  women,  j  How  many  mournful  kisses,  how  many 
who,  shunning  the  street-entrance,  are  j  sad  and  unavailing  tears,  have  fallen  upon 
groping  their  way  round  the  corner  of  the  |  that  locket !  But  there  was  no  resisting 
alley.  Whither  are  they  bound  what  do  1  the  grinding,  pinching  famine.  We  may 
they  carry  with  so  much  furtive  care  and '  guess  the  feelings  of  shame  and  timidity  of 
circumspection  ?  Glance  your  eye  round  ’  that  poor  creature,  as  she  neared  the  pawn- 
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broker’s  shop — the  lingering,  hesitating 
step  that  trembled  at  the  threshold — the 
feeling  that  she  was  about  to  commit  a 
crime  ; — but  the  Rubicon  is  passed,  and 
from  henceforth  that  threshold  is  worn  with 
her  frequent  footsteps.  See  that  small 
Breguet  gold  watch ;  it  belonged  to  a  gam¬ 
bling  and  ruined  spendthrift.  He  pawned 
it  to  have  a  last  chance  at  hazard  :  all  was 
lost ;  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  his  corse 
was  floating  down  the  Thames.  Look  at 
that  diamond  pin.  It  was  plucked  from 
the  bosom  of  a  drunken  reveller  by  a  street¬ 
walker  ;  and  she  too,  soon  after,  committed 
suicide — leapt  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  from  the 
fatal  bridge,  which,  more  than  that  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  has  been  the  bridge  of  sighs.  A 
terrible  history  stares  you  in  the  face  from  j 
each  trinket  in  the  group  ;  the  prison  and 
the  hulks,  the  mad-house,  and  the  midnight 
grave  of  the  self-destroyer,  hold  possession 
of  their  late  owners :  and  they  stand  and 
glisten  through  the  begrimed  windows,  me¬ 
mentoes  of  past  sorrows  and  follies,  and 
unatoned-for  crimes. 

In  the  classic  region  of  Drury-lane, 
gin-shops  reign  preeminent.  They  have 
not  the  flaring,  rampant  way  of  displaying 
their  magnificence  that  the  more  western 
emporiums  exult  in  exhibiting  to  the  squalid 
and  miserable  drunkard  ;  though  several 
are  smart  enough  in  external  stucco,  plate- 
glass,  mahogany  counters,  and  a  battalion 
of  immense  casks  or  vats,  labelled  with 
gigantic  letters,  “Old  Tom,”  “  Cream  of 
the  Valley,”  “  Splendid  Gin,”  “  The  Non¬ 
pareil,”  and  other  tempting  varieties  of 
this  villanous  and  poisonous  compound — 
for  villanous  and  poisonous  it  is  to  the 
stomach  and  brains  of  its  unhappy  and 
besotted  recipients — being  doled  out  in 
countless  drams,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
it  issued  from  the  distiller.  But  the  gin- 
palaces  of  Drury-lane  have  their  peculiar 
type  of  debauchery, — perhaps  unmatchable 
in  any  other  quarter  of  this  overgrown 
metropolis, — and  their  flaunting  glories 
shine  forth  with  redoubled  splendor  as  the 
eleventh  hour  approaches  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

Reader,  take  your  stand  at  that  corner 
slaughter-house,  so  celebrated  for  its  cheap 
and  burning  gin  ;  the  poor  folk  love  what 
warms  and  stimulates  them.  They  are 
reckless  of  the  vitriol,  so  that  they  are  obli¬ 
vious  for  a  brief  hour  of  the  icy  and  depress¬ 
ing  calamities  of  life.  Fix  your  eye  for 
ten  minutes  consecutively  on  that  maho¬ 
gany  swing-door,  through  whose  ceaseless 
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openings  a  hot  and  stifling  steam  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  compounds,  of  bad  beer,  and  worse 
tobacco,  and  the  breaths,  foul  and  tainted, 
of  a  serried  rank  of  drinkers,  clamorous, 
pugnacious  in  their  bestial  draughts — issues, 
reeking  and  overpowering,  into  the  cold 
midnight  air.  The  ear  is  almost  stunned 
with  the  noisy  uproar  inside  those  gates  of 
death  ;  the  eye  is  pained  with  its  quickly- 
recurring  glimpse  of  the  doings  within  ;  the 
pitying  heart  is  saddened  with  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  near  vicinity  of  a  pandemo¬ 
nium,  little  less  frightful  and  abhorrent 
than  hell  itself.  About  two  score  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  congregated  about 
that  gaudily- decorated  bar, — hard-working, 
ragged  mechanics,  with  their  wives,  madly 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  earnings  of  the 
previous  week  ;  drunken  trulls,  whose 
flushed  and  swollen  visages  proclaim  habi¬ 
tual  intoxication,  and  whose  every  second 
word  is  one  of  obscenity  or  blasphemy  ; 
young,  daring,  and  insolent-looking  coster¬ 
mongers,  with  their  girls,  scarce  past  the 
innocent  age  of  juvenility  ;  ancient  fish- 
women,  squatting  upon  their  empty  baskets, 
with  the  short  and  blackened  pipe  in  their 
toothless  mouths,  crooning  together  over 
the  day’s  market  and  scanty  gains  ;  cadgers 
in  every  variety  of  costume ;  the  pretended 
sailor,  the  broken-down  tradesman,  the 
starving  agriculturist;  the  hoarse  ballad- 
singer,  who  has  wound  his  remaining  and 
unsold  stock  of  sentimental  ditties  (three 
yards  long  for  a  half-penny)  round  his 
greasy  and  dilapitated  hat,  poor  famished 
needle-women,  who  have  no  food  to  eat — 
who  have  but  three  half-pence  in  the  world 
— and  who  strike  the  balance  in  favor  of  a 
glass  of  gin,  that  sends  them  to  bed  in  a 
dreamy  reminiscent  state  of  better  and 
happier  days.  Young  boys  and  girls,  too, 
are  there,  whose  discerning  palates  are 
well  acquainted  with  gin,  and  who  stand  on 
tip-toe  at  the  capacious  bar  to  imbibe  their 
small  glass — their  pennyworth  of  poison. 
Mothers,  too,  are  there,  with  babies  in 
their  arms,  pouring  down  the  throats  of 
their  offspring,  with  maudlin  tenderness,  the 
drainings  of  the  scarce-emptied  glass.  It 
is  a  scene  of  horrors.  And  on  a  sudden 
the  fierce  uproar  succeeds  that  hoarse  mur¬ 
mur  of  sound  within.  Screanis,  quick  and 
agonizing,  are  heard  ;  oaths,  deadly,  and 
blasphemous,  and  most  appalling ; — and 
then  the  quick  and  repeated  blow,  the 
struggle,  the  smash  of  glass,  the  sob  of 
agony,  the  terrible  imprecation,  the  blas¬ 
phemous  appeals  to  that  God  whose  name 
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they  profane,  the  cries  for  the  police,  the 
rush,  pell-mell  through  the  doors,  of  a 
hideously-blent  crowd  of  fighting  combat¬ 
ants,  of  shrieking  wives,  and  fiend-like 
husbands,  and  terrified  children, — the  re¬ 
newed  battle  with  the  police,  the  capture  of 
the  most  violent,  their  drooping  repentant 
walk  to  the  police-station  at  Bow-street, 
the  gradual  clearance  of  the  crowd  ; — and 
then  all  is  quiet  in  Drury-lane  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  II. - THE  SICK  ROOM. 

“  How  do  you  find  yourself,  sir  !”  said  I 
to  an  elderly  gentlemen  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  who  was  seated  at  a  table 
covered  with  numerous  manuscripts.  His 
daughter,  the  young  lady  who  summoned 
me,  was  standing  by  his  side,  pale  and  tear¬ 
ful,  and  anxiously  watching  her  parent’s 
looks. 

The  old  man  had  gazed  on  me,  as  1 
entered  the  room,  with  a  troubled  look,  as 
if  he  were  puzzled  at  my  intrusion. 

“  Papa,”  whispered  his  daughter,  “  this 
is  the  clergyman  whom  1  requested  to  seel 
you  for  spiritual  consolation.  You  know,  j 
dear  father,  how  much  we  talked  about  it 
the  other  day.  You  then  promised  me  that 
you  would  be  good,  and  go  to  confession.” 

Her  father  turned  hU  eyes  alternately 
from  his  daughter  to  me,  without  replying. 
His  mind  seemed  lost  in  vacancy.  It  was 
then  that  something  extraordinary  struck 
me  about  his  eyes.  They  were  very  glassy 
and  tremulous ;  the  muscles  about  the  orbit 
of  the  eye  were  working  with  a  twitching 
motion.  His  look  was  wandering,  inquir¬ 
ing,  anxious,  and  a  tinge  of  imbecility  had 
overspread  his  entire  features.  His  mouth, 
though  beautifully  cut  in  nature’s  happiest 
mood,  was  slightly  twisted  aside,  and  a  deep 
and  internal  distress  gave  it  an  appearance 
of  anxiety  most  painful  to  contemplate. 
His  forehead  was  magnificently  developed. 
Gall  would  have  been  in  ecstasies  to  have 
handled  it.  Slight  as  my  knowledge  of 
phrenology  was,  yet  I  could  perceive  the 
more  noble  organs  of  humanity  beautifully 
and  prominently  developed.  Its  external 
formation  showed  high  intellect,  deep  saga¬ 
city,  and  a  happily-balanced  brain.  What 
then  could  have  so  disturbed  its  functions } 
It  was  paralysis — stealthily,  but  surely  ap¬ 
proaching — laying  its  gaunt  hand  on  every 
faculty  of  the  brain,  and  eye,  and  speech. 


“  Father,  dear  father,  will  you  not  speak 
to  the  clergyman, — your  own  clergyman  ?” 

No  answer,  but  a  wild  and  incoherent 
look. 

The  poor  girl  wrung  her  hands,  sup¬ 
pressed  with  difficulty  an  hysterical  sob, 
and  looked  piteously  at  me  with  a  heart¬ 
broken  despondency. 

I  was  much  and  deeply  moved.  They 
seemed  alone  together  in  the  world,  or  some 
friend  or  relative  would  have  been  sum¬ 
moned  on  this  afflicting  occasion.  There 
was,  too,  an  air  of  shabby  gentility  in  the 
[room,  that  betokened  poverty,  though  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  it.  In  the 
rapid  side  glance  that  I  took  of  its  appoint¬ 
ments  on  entering,  I  saw  that  everything 
was  much  worn,  and  of  ancient  workman¬ 
ship.  Everything,  though  in  respectable 
order,  looked  faded  and  past  its  date,  and 
valueless,  save  to  its  possessors.  There 
were  two  exceptions.  A  beautiful  miniatu  e 
over  the  mantel-piece — a  lady  of  exquisite 
beauty — painted  in  enamel,  which  1  after¬ 
wards  found  out  was  the  portraiture  of  the 
mother  of  the  sobbing  girl  before  me,  and 
also  a  double-actioned  harp,  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  green  baize. 

What  could  be  done  ?  I  drew  a  chair 
beside  the  aged  man  and  laid  my  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned  his  poor 
demented  countenance,  and  looked  at  me 
long  and  piteously.  At  length  he  spoke. — 

I  am  an  old  man,  sir ;  take  care  of  my 
daughter  when  I  am  gone.”  His  words  were 
slowly,  very  slowly,  articulated.  There  was 
a  thickness  in  their  utterance,  and  a  hesita¬ 
tion  that  shewed  that  both  tongue  and  brain 
were  affected. 

”  You  love  your  daughter,”  1  replied. 

“  Love  her  !  dearly,  dearly,  sir.  But 
what  are  you  come  for  ?  Come,  Ellen,”  he 
said,  turning  sharply  round  ;  “  I  have  no 
time  to  waste ;  I  must  go  on  with  my  work.” 

So  saying,  he  drew  before  him  several 
folio  sheets  of  paper,  which  were  nearly 
covered  with  figures  and  memoranda. 

His  daughter  sank  at  his  feet,  rested  her 
clasped  hands  on  his  knees,  and  burst  into 
a  violent  fit  of  weeping! 

”  Ellen,”  said  he,  “  why  do  you  cry  r 
Why  does  this  gentleman  stop  here  ?  He 
is  hindering  me  from  retrieving  my  embar¬ 
rassed  fortunes.  Aye,”  he  muttered,  “  they 
say  that  I  am  poor  and  bankrupt ;  but  they 
will  soon  see  me  win  back  more  than  my 
former  wealth.” 

That  this  afflicting  case  may  be  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  my  readers,  1  must  make  them  ac- 
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quainted  with  what  the  weeping,  trembling 
girl  told  me  an  hour  before.  Her  father 
had  been  a  country  banker.  The  firm  was  j 
one  of  considerable  standing  and  importance  { 
in  a  distant  county,  and  bore  a  high  cha¬ 
racter  for  stability  and  prudential  dealings. 
When  Mr.  Danby  (for  so  I  must  call  him) ; 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  ago,  he  i 
resigned  the  active  management  of  the  bank  i 
to  his  head  clerk,  whom  he  had  taken  into  | 
partnership,  and  retired  with  his  daughter  \ 
to  a  beautiful  country  residence,  which  he  i 
had  lately  purchased.  A  few  years  passed  j 
happily  away  in  calm  retirement,  when  the  i 
old  man’s  happiness  was  suddenly  blasted, 
and  his  fortunes  shipwrecked  by  the  insol¬ 
vency  of  his  bank.  His  new  partner  had 
plunged  recklessly  into  every  wild  and  spe¬ 
cious  speculation,  in  the  delusive  hope  of 
realizing  speedily  a  colossal  fortune.  As 
fast  as  one  scheme  failed,  another  was 
eagerly  taken  up.  A  heavy  drain  was  con¬ 
tinually  going  on  upon  the  available  re¬ 
sources  of  the  bank  ;  the  most  disgraceful, 
dishonorable  expedients  were  resorted  to, 
from  time  to  time,  to  raise  money  ;  stock, 
standing  in  his  name,  but  belonging  to 
minors  and  married  women,  was  sold  out ; 
charitable,  and  even  religious,  trust  pro¬ 
perty  was  misappropriated ;  but  a  curse 
from  heaven  seemed  to  blight  every  plan  or 
expedient  this  dishonest  banker  took  in 
hand.  His  American  securities,  in  which  | 
he  had  embarked  enormous  sums,  became  i 
waste-paper  in  the  market — his  patented! 
inventions  all  failed — and  the  crash  of 
several  other  banks  and  influential  firms 
suddenly  completed  his  ruin. 

And  curses,  loud  and  deep,  from  the  ruin¬ 
ed  widow  and  orphan — from  the  decayed 
gentlewoman — from  the  broken  tradesman, 
followed  this  miserable  man  wherever  he 
went.  No  one  pitied  him.  But  everyone 
lamented  over  the  entire  ruin  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Mr.  Danby,  whose  only  fault  had 
been  that  he  had  no  suspicion  that  his  part¬ 
ner  was  a  scoundrel,  and  that  he  had  not 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  proceedings. 
Everything  that  Mr.  Danby  possessed  in 
the  world — funded  property,  house  and 
land — was  sold  to  provide  the  miserable 
fraction  of  a  dividend  for  the  creditors.  An 
old  and  faithful  clerk  purchased  at  the  sale 
the  harp  and  miniature  for  his  beloved 
master  and  child,  and  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  savings  to  getting  them  comfortably 
settled  in  the  metropolis,  where  Mr.  Danby 
thought  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
employment,  and  might  be  at  a  greater 


distance  from  the  scene  of  his  late  disgrace 
and  misfortune. 

For  the  five  preceding  years  he  had 
struggled  to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
keeping  the  books  of  tradesmen,  and 
making  up  their  Christmas  bills.  His 
daughter  also  did  her  best  by  exerting  her 
accomplishments  as  a  daily  governess.  But 
her  employment  was  scanty,  and  her  remune¬ 
ration  trifling.  Her  meek  and  quiet  temper 
was  often  sorely  tried  by  the  cold  insolence 
and  unfeeling  conduct  of  her  employers. 
Still  they  struggled  on,  with  God  for  their 
support,  and  to  Him  they  looked  for  conso¬ 
lation  in  all  their  trials. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  opening  of  my 
narrative,  Mr.  Danby’s  mind  seemed 
strangely  affected.  He  became  peevish, 
querulous,  and  fretful.  His  natural  good 
temper  deserted  him  entirely.  He  brooded 
more  and  more  over  his  past  misfortunes, 
and  the  poor  old  man  complained  at  times 
bitterly  about  bis  shattered  fortunes.  He 
uttered  terrible  threats  against  his  late 
partner ;  declared  repeatedly  that  he  was 
an  infamous  villain  who  richly  deserved 
hanging,  for  bringing  him  and  his  child  into 
so  much  and  undeserved  calamity,  and  so 
many  poor  tradesmen  to  ruin  who  had 
trusted  to  his  honor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  sweet  child  endeavored  to  soothe  and 
pacify  him.  He  said  he  was  sure  she  hated 
him  for  his  folly  in  not  looking  sharper  af¬ 
ter  the  concerns  of  the  bank.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  pleaded  her  constant  love  and 
veneration  for  her  poor  old  and  irritated 
parent ;  in  the  exacerbations  of  his  mental 
misery  he  would  shun  all  society  with  her — 
lock  himself  in  his  bedroom,  and  remain 
the  whole  day  without  food,  and  then  his 
j  hitherto  firm  and  ardent  trust  in  Divine 
I  Providence  began  to  fail  him  ;  he  looked 
j  with  a  gloomy  and  jaundiced  eye  at  the  dis- 
i  pensations  of  heaven,  and  muttered  threats, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  his  child,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  his  sorrows  together. 

Then  it  was  that  he  began  to  absent  him¬ 
self  from  confession,  which  he  before  said 
was  his  great  comfort  and  support.  He 
thought  himself  an  outcast  from  heaven, 
and  gradually  withdrew  from  attendance  at 
chapel.  This  caused  his  daughter,  as  she 
told  me,  many  bitter  tears.  They  had  hi-^ 
therto  prayed  together,  knelt  together,  and’ 
received  together  the  bread  of  life,  and  it 
was  with  an  aching  heart  that  she  now  per¬ 
formed  alone  these  sacred  duties. 

His  next  aberration  was  a  fancied  disco¬ 
very  how  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  He 
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neglected  his  slender  appointments  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  spent  days  and  nights  in  the 
working  ont  his  scheme.  He  expected  a 
magnificent  reward  from  government  for  his 
discovery ;  wrote  repeated  and  incoherent 
letters  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
which,  of  course,  were  unanswered.  Sus¬ 
pense  and  disappointment  deprived  him  of 
sleep,  took  away  his  appetite,  and,  finally, 
brought  on  partial  paralysis  of  the  brain 
it  was  in  this  state  that  1  found  him. 

“  My  dear  young  lady,”  said  1,  “  yourj 
poor  father  requires  medical  aid,  and  that  | 
immediately.  1  can  be  of  no  service  here 
in  his  present  sad  state :  allow  me  to  send 
a  doctor 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  requested 
to  speak  with  me  in  the  small  ante-room, 
and  then  told  me,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
blushing  cheeks,  that  she  would  have  sent 
for  one  before,  but  they  were  too  poor  to 
incur  much  expense  for  medical  advice,  and 
she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  applying  for 
the  parish  doctor. 

“  Do  not,  my  dear  child,”  I  replied, 
“  make  yourself  uneasy  about  it.  I  will 
see  to  it,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  if  disen¬ 
gaged,  will  see  your  father  to-night.” 

The  poor  girl  put  her  trembling  hand  in 
mine,  pressed  it  warmly,  and  looked  at  me  j 
with  eyes  full  of  grateful  tears.  Promising 
to  see  her  father  on  the  following  Monday, 
I  then  departed  in  search  of  a  physician. 

He  came,  bled  him  copiously,  and  par¬ 
tially  restored  him  to  consciousness. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  visited  him 
again.  He  then  knew  me,  welcomed  me 
kindly,  and  spoke  with  resignation  as  to 
his  present  state,  and  past  troubles.  He 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  his  con¬ 
fession,  and  the  tears  rained  down  the  poor 
old  man’s  cheeks  when  he  received  that 
priceless  boon,  the  sacramental  absolution 
of  his  sins. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  I  can  never  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  having  imparted  peace  to  an 
almost  broken  heart.  God  give  me  grace 
to  bear  my  cross  patiently.  In  the  days 
of  prosperity  I  was  never  sufficiently  thank¬ 
ful  to  my  heavenly  Father  for  all  his  bless¬ 
ings  ;  but  now  that  he  has  withdrawn  them, 
pray  for  me,  sir,  that  my  hope  in  him  may 
remain  to  the  end  unshaken.  ’ 

On  the  morrow  I  gave  him  the  holy 
communion.  He  then  began  slowly  to 
recover. 

But  God  had  prepared  for  him  still 
further  trials. 

A  month  afterwards,  his  daughter  sent  a 


lodger  in  the  house,  requesting  me  to  come 
immediately  to  her  father.* 

She  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  stair-case, 
and  appeared  much  agitated.  “  Oh,  sir  !” 
said  she,  am  afraid  something  serious 
has  happened  to  my  father ;  pray,  go  to 
him.”  1  entered  his  sitting-room.  He 
was  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair  at  a  table, 
pen  in  hand  ;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed,  not 
upon  his  paper,  but  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
he  appeared  absorbed  in  thought.  A 
bright  sunbeam,  with  its  countless  parti¬ 
cles,  came  from  the  window,  and  glancing 
athwart  his  countenance,  lit  up  every 
feature  ;  but  it  gleamed  powerless  across 
the  old  man’s  open  eyes.  They  shrank 
not  nor  quivered.  No  lightning’s  flash 
could  move  their  dull  tranquillity.  He  was 
blind. 

“  Bring  the  candles,  Ellen,”  said  the 
old  man,  ^Mt  is  quite  dark ;  how  strange 
that  night  should  have  come  so  soon  !” 

•  In  proof  that  my  sketches  are  not  exaggerated, 
when  1  had  finished  writing  the  above  paragraph, 

I  had  a  sick-call.  I  am  now  returned  home,  and 
will  faithfully  narrate  what  1  have  done,  and  seen, 
and  heard.  1  have  been  attending  a  poor  little 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  two 
months  ago,  caught  the  typhus  fever.  She  re¬ 
covered;  but,  from  going  out  bare-foot  in  cold  wet 
weather,  had  a  relapse,  and  is  now  in  a  dying 
state.  1  have  heard  the  innocent  child’s  little  con¬ 
fession,  anointed  her,  and  given  her  the  last  bless¬ 
ing.  I  left  her  with  her  poor  little  wasted  hands 
joined  together,  praying  heartily  to  God.  This  is 
such  an  every  day  occurrence,  that  I  should  not 
mention  it  were  it  not  for  attendant  circumstances. 
The  father  is  a  carpenter,  an  honest  hard-work¬ 
ing  man.  He  was  laid  prostrate  with  typhus 
fever  about  six  months  since.  He  was  dreadfully 
ill  for  four  weeks;  but  rallied,  and  now  creeps  about, 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Another  priest 
attended  him  then ;  and  was  good  and  kind  to  him, 
or  he  must  have  starved.  He  has  been  out  of  work 
since  his  recovery,  as  his  skeleton  frame  shews 
little  capability  for  much  exertion  and  no  master 
carpenter  will  employ  him.  I  saw  his  tools  neatly 
I  arranged  around  his  little  parlor,  in  No.  48  Parker- 
I  street,  Drury-lane.  The  poor  man  held  the  candle 
j  while  I  anointed  his  child ;  and  be  trembled  and 
I  staggered  from  weakness  while  holding  this  slight 
burthen.  In  addition  to  his  troubles,  after  his 
recovery,  his  wife  was  taken  ill  of  the  fever,  but 
God  brought  her  round.  Then  followed  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  poor  child  of  my  last  hour’s  ministra¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  climax  of  sufTering.  When  the  poor 
mother  came  to  me,  crying,  and  begging  me  to 
come  to  her  child,  they  had  been  starving  all  day — 
had  neither  fire  nor  candle.  When,  on  leaving,  I 

Eut  some  silver  into  the  poor  man’s  hand,  his  chest 
eaved,  and  he  fairly  sobbed  in  striving  to  utter 
his  grateful  thanks.  And  yet,  with  all  this  accu¬ 
mulation  of  most  bitter  distress,  there  was  not  the 
least  complaint  or  murmur;  but  cheerful, heartfelt, 
unaffected  piety,  and  the  utmost  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  Again  do  I  say,  blessed  are  the  vir¬ 
tuous  poor,  for  theirs  assuredly  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 
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“Father,”  said  the  daughter,  “dear 
father  !”  “  Hush  !”  said  I,  in  a  low  tone  ; 
and  beckoning  her  to  come  near  me,  I 
whispered  to  her  startled  ear  : — 

“  I  fear,  my  dear  child,  your  poor  father 
is  deprived  of  sight.  Be  calm,  or  fatal 
consequences  may  ensue.” 

A  deep  sob,  but  instantly  repressed  with 
heroic  effort,  escaped  the  grief- worn  bosom 
of  this  hapless  daughter.  She  fell  on  her 
knees ;  bowed  herself  down  in  earnest 
prayer  to  that  adorable  Being  who  alone 
can  comfort  the  broken  heart. 

“  Ellen,”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a 
sharp  and  querulous  tone,  “  why  don’t  you 
bring  the  candle  !  Time  is  money  ;  I  must 
not  waste  it.” 

“  Dearest  father,”  she  answered,  the 
tears  coursing  their  way  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks,  “  don’t  write  any  more  to-night — 
let  me  lead  you  to  bed.  I  am  sure  you 
are  tired.” 

He  was  patient  and  submissive  in  her 
hands, — he  knew  not  the  extent  of  his 
calamity, — he  wondered  why  night  had 
come  so  quickly, — he  wished  it  would 
go,  and  leave  him  to  work  again. 

I  went  instantly  to  my  friend,  the  physi¬ 
cian,  who  was  fortunately  at  home.  He 
came  back  with  me,  and  carefully,  and  in 
silence,  examined  his  patient's  eyes.  On 
his  return  to  the  little  sitting-room,  Ellen 
anxiously  asked  if  her  father  was  really 
blind  ? 

“  It  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  deceive 
you,’’  was  the  reply  of  the  benevolent 
physician  ;  “  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope 
of  cure.” 

“  Oh,  no  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  Do  not 
say  that,  sir.  It  is  so  sudden,  it  would  i 
break  my  heart.  Oh,  merciful  father ! ' 
strengthen  me  to  bear  this  great  trial.”  | 

My  heart  melted  within  me  as  1  witnessed ! 
the  grief  of  this  poor  afflicted  girl.  The 
bruised  reed  was  indeed  broken. 


CHAPTER  III. - THE  DEATH  BED. 

I  took  particular  interest  in  Mr.  Danby’s 
case,  and  as  his  residence  was  near  the 
chapel,  1  managed  to  see  him  almost  daily. 
It  was  indeed  a  touching  and  a  melancholy 
sight  to  witness  this  blind  and  aged  man  so 
suddenly  deprived  of  one  of  God’s  greatest 
blessings, — a  gift  rarely  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  while  this  important  organ  is  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  but  when  endan¬ 


gered, — or  partially,  or,  alas  !  totally  de¬ 
prived  of  its  magnificent  utility, — it  is  then 
we  value  it  at  a  right  estimation.  Experto 
crede. 

My  slender  funds,  in  addition  to  a  liberal 
donation  from  my  dear  kind  friend,  the 
physician,  enabled  me  to  provide  a  nurse 
and  all  requisite  necessaries  for  the  poor 
blind  man.  His  daughter  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  a  little  needle-work  from  one 
of  her  late  employers.  This  timely  occu¬ 
pation  prevented  her  mind  from  being  cor¬ 
roded  by  grief,  and  enabled  her  to  sit 
constantly  by  the  bed-side  of  her  father, 
and  speak  to  him  from  time  to  time  those 
loving  words  of  affection  which  none  but  a 
good  and  true-hearted  women  can  so 
effectually  use  in  the  sick  chamber  of  suffer¬ 
ing  man.  It  is  then  that  the  helpless  lords 
of  the  creation  pine  after  the  soothing 
ministry  of  woman’s  tenderness  and  com¬ 
passion.  Their  own  sex  are  too  apt  to  regard 
their  sufferings  with  calm  and  stolid  indiffe¬ 
rence  ;  not  so  a  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister, 
whose  loving  hand  smoothes  the  tossed  and 
tumbled  pillow, — whose  pitying  eye  is  ever 
kindly  directed  towards  you — and  whose 
voice  is  ever  low  and  gentle,  and  full  of 
comforting  influence. 

My  good  old  penitent  was  very  calm  and 
resigned  ;  much  more  so  than  1  expected  he 
would  be  under  his  terrible  privation.  He 
was  highly  educated,  and  his  mind  was  en¬ 
riched  with  the  best  stores  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  I  rarely  enjoyed  an 
hour’s  chat  more  than  1  ^id  with  this  good 
old  man.  The  paralysis  had  spent  its  efforts 
in  depriving  him  of  his  sight,  and  his  mind 
seemed  clearer  and  calmer  than  ever.  Our 
conversation  was  generally  of  a  varied  de¬ 
scription.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  he  would  delight  in  cloth¬ 
ing  biblical  stories  of  blind  men,  in  his 
own  terse  and  eloquent  words.  He  made 
out  to  me,  clearer  than  I  ever  heard  be¬ 
fore,  the  infinite  tenderness  and  compas¬ 
sion  of  God  to  blind  men.  He  was  never 
tired  of  recurring  to  the  old  Tobias,  who 
had  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  cure  his 
blindness. 

“  I  do  not,  my  dear  sir,”  he  cheerfully 
said,  “I  do  not  myself  expect,  or  even 
hope,  for  this  high  privilege.  It’s  God’s 
I  will  I  should  be  blind :  Tliy  will  be  done, 
my  heavenly  Father!”  He  would  then 
touchingly  dilate  on  the  advantages  of 
blindness  in  our  last  moments :  the  more 
perfect  concentration  of  mind  upon  God  and 
eternity  that  necessarily  results  from  the 
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absence  of  all  distractions  of  sight.  He! 
thought  it  an  unhappy  thing  in  a  person 
about  to  die  to  have  his  sight  gradually  ob- 1 
scured  by  the  film  of  death,  and  to  have  his , 
longings  after  immortality  disturbed  by  the  I 
dimly-seen  agonies  of  weeping  relatives! 
around  his  dying  bed.  He  had  one  sacri¬ 
fice  less  to  make — the  last,  longing,  lingering 
look  at  his  child  He  spoke  firmly  upon  this 
trying  point.  He  had  no  misgivings  in  God’s 
all-protecting  Providence.  “  He,  who  suf- 
fereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  divine  permission,  would  not 
assuredly  permit  his  much-loved  Ellen  to 
sutfer  overmuch,  without  grace  to  support  it, 
when  he  was  taken  from  her.” 

He  seemed  never  wearied  in  talking  of 
the  joys  of  heaven ;  he  had  a  rapturous, 
though  humbly  tempered,  wish  to  be  there 
and  to  see  God  face  to  face,  and  in  the 
clear  vision  of  His  celestial  glory,  for  ever  | 
to  be  inebriated  with  the  plenty  of  Hisi 
house.  And  then,  at  times,  he  would : 
break  out  into  a  murmured  and  ecstatic  | 
thankfulness  on  the  goodness  of  God,  who  i 
had  thus  chastened  him  before  receiving* 
him  into  His  heavenly  kingdom  The  in-! 
finite,  all-atoning  love  of  his  Savior  was' 
dwelt  upon  with  rapture ;  and  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  communion  his  soup  was  more  and 
more  purified — more  nearly  united  to  the  j 
martyred  Lamb  of  God. 

His  daughter  read  to  him  morning  and; 
night,  and  frequently  during  the  day,  those  * 
beautiful  prayers  of  the  Garden  of  the' 
Soul,  which  have  prepared  and  fitted  so| 
many  souls  for  heaven.  She  never  seemed  so  i 
happy,  and  tranquil,  and  resigned,  as  when 
she  was  assisting  her  father  to  die  the  death 
of  the  just.  There  was  a  fervor  and  spiri-  * 
tuality  about  every  tone  of  her  low  and  musi- ; 
cal  voice,  that  vibrated  tenderly  through 
every  chord  and  fibre  of  the  heart.  Her 
father  felt  it ;  for  his  countenance  would  j 
glow,  and  his  sightless  eyes  would  be  raised  | 
towards  heaven  with  a  reverential  appearance ' 
that  showed  that,  though  corporeal  sight! 
was  wanting,  the  eye  of  faith  steadily  con- 1 
templated  the  ineffable  glories  of  that  eter¬ 
nal  kingdom  to  which  he  was  now  rapidly 
hastening.  I 

And  his  death-bed  was  most  beautiful! 
and  consolatory.  His  heavenly  Father  j 
wonderfully  consoled  him  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments.  They  were  moments  of  joy  and  of 
overflowing  tenderness.  A  little  space  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  he  desired  the  nurse  to  raise 
him  up  in  bed.  I 

“  Ellen,  my  child,”  he  feebly  whispered, ' 


“  my  dear,  darling  child,  let  me  die  in  your 
arms.  You  have  ever  been  the  kindest, 
most  dutiful  of  daughters  to  me ;  let  me 
have  this  last  happiness  upon  earth.” 

Almost  fainting,  tear  upon  tear  flowing 
down  her  pale  and  convulsed  cheek,  her 
heart  throbbing  with  unutterable  anguish, 
yet  keeping  down,  by  a  strong  effort,  every 
audible  expression  of  grief,  the  dear  child 
arose  quickly  from  her  knees  in  which  re¬ 
verent  posture  she  had  joined  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  dying,  leaned  over  the  pillow  of 
her  father,  laid  his  poor  dying  head  upon 
her  bosom,  clasped  him  tenderly  round  the 
neck,  kissed  again  and  again  his  pale  brow 
and  lips,  and  whispered  tremulously  words  of 
heavenly  peace  and  hope  to  his  .dying  ear. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  faintly  said,  “  Ellen, 
my  darling  child,  God  eternally  bless  you  ; 
may  we  meet  in  heaven.  Reverend  father, 
God  Almighty  bless  you  too  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me  ;  look  to  my  poor  child  when 
I  am  gone !” 

His  right  hand  was  slightly  agitated. 
His  daughter  quickly  divined  the  cause ; 
she  reverently  raised  it,  kissed  it  and  placed 
it  on  her  own  head.  The  old  man’s  lips 
were  tremulous  with  unuttered  words ;  a 
tear  rolled  down  his  cheek  ;  a  smile  pro¬ 
phetic  of  his  heavenly  heritage  lit  up  his 
every  feature  ;  and  with  that  look  of  hap¬ 
piness  he  expired. 


The  duKEN  AND  THE  Parrot. — The  following 
morsel  of  gossip  appears  in  the  Bristol  Mercury 
'*  A  noted  bird  fancier,  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Western  terminus,  in  Bristol,  lately 
reared  a  parrot  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  moreover 
of  a  disposition  to  talk.  Poll  was  duly  instructed, 
and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  time  more  than 
repaid  her  tutor  for  the  pains  he  had  taken.  Her 
teacher  was  so  much  pleased  with  Poll’s  progress 
that  he  determined  to  present  her  at  Court,  and  she 
was  accordingly  started  upon  the  journey.  Poll  upon 
her  arrival,  was  somewhat  abashed  at  the  new 
scenes  of  splendor  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
exhibited  an  unwonted  uncouthness,  and  would  not 
speak  to  any  one.  At  length,  however,  .she  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Clueen,  who,  struck  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  plumage  and  fine  symmetry  of  the  newly-arrived 
guest,  entered  with  great  condescension  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  her.  Poll’s  shyness  wore  off,  and  before 
the  Clueen  leil  her  she  said,  ‘  If  you  don’t  send  20/. 
I’ll  go  back.’  The  Clueen  inquired  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  this  new  acquisition  to  her  aviary, 
ascertained  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  af¬ 
fair,  and  gave  orders  for  the  transmission  of  20/.  to 
the  rearer  of  Poll,  who  accordingly  was  paid  that  sum 
a  tew  days  since  at  the  West  ot  England  Bank  in 
this  city— an  inducement  to  ‘  all  teachers  to  impart 
profitable  instruction  to  their  pupils.* 
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From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

THE  STATE  OF  MORALS  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 


The  attention  of  the  Government  was  first 
directed  to  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  Wales  in  the  year  1840.  The  inquiries 
which  were  set  on  foot  on  that  occasion  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  Chartist  outbreak  under  the 
leadership  of  hVost,  when  some  thousands 
of  the  mining  population  were  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  they  were  to  “  march  to 
London,  fight  a  great  battle,  and  conquer  a 
great  kingdom.”  The  ministry  of  the  day 
was  aroused  to  a  state  of  vigilance  in  a 
quarter  to  •  which  its  attention  had  been 
previously  very  little  directed.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  was  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
population.  It  was  found  to  be  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  more  than  an  average  share  of 
material  comforts,  but  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  morals  and  education. 

Her  majesty’s  inspector  of  schools  under 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
which  had  been  then  recently  established, 
was  commissioned  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  his  Report  disclosed  the  causes 
of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  country, 
which  was  stated  to  have  its  origin  in  defi¬ 
cient  education  and  an  insensibility  and  cul¬ 
pable  indifierence  on  the  part  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  classes  to  the  moral  interests  of  the 
population  by  which  they  were  surround¬ 
ed. 

Some  praiseworthy  efforts  have  doubtless 
since  been  made  to  improve  the  state  of  this 
district.  Schools  have  been  established  in 
some  spots,  of  which  the  moral  features 
were  formerly  as  repulsive  as  the  physical 
aspect  is  cheerless,  and  in  many  places  a 
decided  improvement  has  been  effected. 
Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done  to 
rescue  this  much-neglected  locality  from 
the  dominion  of  lawlessness  and  vice. 

While  the  portion  of  South  Wales  to 
which  we  have  adverted  has  been  undergo¬ 
ing  a  gradual  and,  we  trust,  a  permanent 
improvement,  the  remainder  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  has  continued  almost  a  terra  incog- 
nit  a  in  refer  ence  to  the  state  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  The  attention  of  Government  was 
at  length  directed  to  it  by  an  intelligent 
member  of  parliament,  who,  a  Welshman 
himself,  was  the  first  to  call  the  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  condition  of  his  country. 
Urged  to  the  necessary  duty  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Government  delegated  the  office  of 


inquiry  to  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education.  A  commission  was  speedily 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen, 
well  qualified  for  the  duties  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  discharge,  and  the  result  is  the 
production  of  the  three  able  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Reports  which  have  been  recently 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

We  believe  that  few  were  prepared  for 
the  revelations  made  by  these  important 
documents.  They  exhibit  a  state  of  society 
utterly  and,  but  for  a  few  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures,  we  should  say,  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
disclose  an  amount  of  popular  ignorance 
and  moral  degradation  no  less  painful  to 
contemplate  than  disgraceful  to  the  country 
which  harbors  it,  the  State  which  has  per¬ 
mitted  it,  and  to  the  nation  within  whose 
confines  it  exists. 

The  information  contained  in  these  Re¬ 
ports  is  so  minute  and  multifarious  that  it 
will  be  impossible,  we  fear,  to  give,  within 
our  necessary  limits  even  a  faint  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  educational  condition  of 
Wales ;  but,  by  a  selection  of  such  facts  as 
are  most  calculated  to  fix  attention,  we 
hope  to  present  a  correct  outline  of  the 
moral  features  of  the  principality. 

The  Welsh  undoubtedly  labor  under  a 
very  serious  impediment  to  any  consider¬ 
able  intellectual  progress  The  language 
presents  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas.  It  shuts  them  out  from 
all  communication  with  the  world  of  thought 
beyond  them.  Neighbors  to  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  enterprising  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  it  dooms  them  to  a  state 
of  comparative  ignorance  and  mental  torpor. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  Cymri,  and  ante¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
adapted  only  to  express  the  wants  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  people  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  rural 
life  and  the  feelings  of  religious  devotion. 
It  appears  to  be  not  ill  adapted  for  reli¬ 
gious  controversy.  The  profoundest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  theology  may,  it  is  said,  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  it  with  metaphysical  accuracy. 
A  taste  for  religious  discussion  forms  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Welsh  character. 
Their  Sunday-schools  are  described  as  a 
mixture  of  worship,  discussion,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  ;  and  a  fifth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  is  returned  as  attending 
them.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these 
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schools,  too  often  the  only  substitute  for 
daily  education,  can  supply  its  deficiency. 

“  The  popular  Sunday-schools  are  (Mr.  Llngen 
says)  maintained  at  little  or  no  expense.  Almost 
every  adult  scholar  possesses  his  own  Bible.  The 
elementary  books  are  little  stitched  pamphlets  of 
the  commonest  kind.  These  are  purchased  by 
subscription.  Commentaries  are  usually  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  individuals.  They  are  possessed  and 
read  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  rabbinical 
sort  of  learning,  or  exalted  doctrine  often  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  suits  the  popular  taste.  I  have 
heard  the  most  minute  accounts  given  of  such 
customs  as  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  councils ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Report  of  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Morris,  that  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  formulae,  embodying  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  the  Divinity,  is  far  from  being  uncom¬ 
mon.”* 

So  much  doctriu  ’l  controversy  has  arisen 
of  lafe  years  in  Wales,  that  the  catechizing 
of  these  schools  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
polemics.  The  connexion  between  Church 
and  State — whether  confirmation  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  Scripture — whether  baptism  ought  to 
be  by  immersion  or  the  reverse — the  rival 
systems  of  Presbyterianism  and  Indepen¬ 
dency — original  sin — these  are  some  of  the 
subjects  in  which  children  are  instructed, 
and  which  engage  in  earnest  discussion  the 
adult  members  of  the  Sunday-schools. 
Much  immorality  is  also  said  to  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  evening  meetings  of  these 
societies ;  and  it  will  be  apparent,  that 
among  the  Welsh  generally  a  taste  for  theo¬ 
logical  discussion  and  religious  excitement 
may  be  perfectly  well  combined  with  a  to¬ 
tal  disregard  of  moral  purity. 

The  means  hitherto  adopted  for  removing 
the  great  obstacle  to  intellectual  progress — 
namely,  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  | 
have  been  found  perfectly  inadequate.  Jn 
fact,  in  no  class  of  schools  has  even  an  at¬ 
tempt  been  made  to  remove  the  first  difl5- 
culty  which  occurs  to  a  Welsh  child  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“  Every  book  in  the  school  (according  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  Johnsonf)  is  written  in  English;  every 
word  he  speaks  is  to  be  spoken  in  English  ;  every 
subject  of  instruction  must  be  studied  in  English ; 
and  every  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  in 
grammar,  history,  or  arithmetic,  must  be  communi¬ 
cated  in  English  words.  And  yet  no  class  of 
schools  has  been  furnished  with  dictionaries  or 
grammars  in  Welsh  and  English.  The  promoters 
of  the  schools  appear  unconscious  of  the  difiiculty, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  possibility  of  its  removal. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  em- 

•  Report,  p.  5.  t  Ibid.  p.  11. 


ployment  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  scho¬ 
lars,  compelled  as  they  are  to  employ  six  hours 
daily  reading  and  reciting  chapters  and  formula¬ 
ries  in  a  tongue  which  they  cannot  understand, 
and  which  neither  their  books  nor  their  teachers 
can  explain.” 

Many  schools,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Symons 
states,  are  “  not  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
instruction,  or  of  education  in  any  single 
sense  of  the  word,  but  for  that  of  accustom¬ 
ing  the  eyes  to  certain  signs  and  the  mouth 
to  utter  corresponding  sounds.” 

What  can  be  expected  from  attempts  at 
education  thus  hopelessly  defective  but  an 
amount  of  general  ignorance  unexampled, 
we  believe,  in  any  civilized  nation  ?  The 
ideas,  no  less  of  the  adult  laboring  popu¬ 
lation  than  of  children,  under  this  system, 
must  for  ever  remain  exclusively  local. 
The  progressive  intelligence  of  a  thousand 
years  has  not  yet  extended  to  them.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  ray  of  the  general  illumination  which 
the  full  light  of  knowledge  has  shed  over 
other  lands  has  entered  their  darkened 
minds.  They  cannot  even  understand  a 
word  which  expresses  a  relation  beyond 
their  daily  life.  Their  only  literature  is 
exclusively  religious,  and  that  replete  with 
the  bitterness  of  sectarian  bigotry.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  a  periodical  literature 
in  their  own  language  devoted  to  the  diffu- 
sion  of  general  information  have  hitherto 
failed  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  been 
abandoned  with  loss  by  the  projectors. 
They  were  rejected  as  much  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  as  from  a  positive 
inability  to  grasp  unfamiliar  ideas.  A  peo¬ 
ple  thus  isolated  and  cut  off  from  all  com¬ 
munion  with  a  higher  intelligence  than  their 
own  naturally  falls  under  the  dominion  of 
a  degrading  superstition.  The  belief  in 
charms,  supernatural  appearances,  ghosts, 
and  witchcraft,  is  common.  A  book  was 
published  at  Newport,  in  the  year  1813, 
by  a  clergyman,  designed,  as  expressed  in 
the  title-page,  “  to  confute  and  to  prevent 
the  infidelity  of  denying  the  being  and  ap¬ 
parition  of  spirits,  which  tends  to  irreligion 
and  atheism.”  And  a  subscription  was 
lately  made  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  order 
to  enable  a  carpenter  to  travel  fifty  miles, 
from  Monmouth  to  Lampeter,  to  consult  a 
“  wise  man”  how  to  recover  some  tools  he 
had  lost.* 

It  is  painful  to  reveal  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Welsh  people  and  to  bring  to  light 
the  illustrations  with  which  these  Reports 
arc  full.  The  evidence  presented  in  corro- 

♦  Mr.  Symons’s  Report,  p.  64. 
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boration  of  the  opinions  expressed  isnniform, 
explicit,  nncontradicted,  and  abundant. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
houses  and  of  decency  in  their  domestic 
arrangements ;  a  common  herding  of  the 
sexes  together  in  a  sleeping  apartment  is 
general.  In  many  places,  squalid  huts  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  deliberate  choice  of  people 
who  are  not  more  poor  than  the  peasantry 
of  England.  Drunkenness  and  dishonesty 
extensively  prevail.  The  sanctity  of  places 
is  sometimes  as  little  regarded  as  the  de¬ 
cencies  of  life.  In  one  district  a  church¬ 
yard  is  used  as  a  drying-ground,  and  in 
another  is  resorted  to  as  the  common  privy 
of  the  parish.  The  houses  are  in  general 
devoid  of  the  accommodations  which  health 
and  propriety  require.  The  cottages  are 
generally  described  as  wretched  in  the  ex-  i 
treme,  formed  in  many  places  of  loose  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  and  shale  piled  together, 
without  mortar  or  whitewash.  Never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  higher  order  of  civilization, 
although  they  have  the  means  to  live  re¬ 
spectably,  they  deliberately  prefer,  from 
ignorance,  their  degraded  social  condition. 
Nor  is  this  state  of  feeling  confined  to  the 
laboring  population.  The  farmers,  who 
might  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  and 
civilization  around  them,  are  content  to  in¬ 
habit  huts  scarcely  less  dark,  dirty,  and 
comfortless.  The  testimony  of  a  gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in 
Welsh  towns,  is  very  strong  on  the  social 
degradation  of  the  people. 

“  The  poor  (he  says)  seem  ignorant  on  most  sub¬ 
jects  except  how  to  cheat  and  speak  evil  of  each 
other.  They  appear  not  to  have  an  idea  what  the 
comforts  of  life  are.  There  are  at  least  2000  per¬ 
sons  in  this  town  living  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
filth,  and,  to  all  appearances,  they  enjoy  their  filth 
and  idleness,  for  they  make  no  effort  to  get  rid  of 
it.  From  my  experience  of  Ireland,  I  think  there 
is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  lower  orders 
of  Welsh  and  Irish — both  are  dirty,  indolent, 
bigoted,  and  contented.”* 

Petty  thefts,  lying,  cozening,  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  chicanery,  drunkenness,  and  idleness, 
prevail  to  a  great  extent  among  the  least 
educated  part  of  the  community,  who  are 
said  scarcely  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
sins.  An  acknowledged  thief  is  almost  as 
well  thought  of,  and  as  much  employed,  as 
better  characters  by  the  lower  orders.l 

Perjury  is  common  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  a  regular  custom  for  parties  to  a  cause 

♦  Evidence  of  Archdeacon  Venables. 

t  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Denning,  Mr.  Symons’s 
Report,  p.  58. 


to  employ  persons  to  tamper  with  the  jury 
before  a  trial  comes  on,  and  to  infuse  views 
of  the  case  into  their  minds.  A  Bristol 
merchant  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
his  efforts  to  continue  a  commerce  with  the 
Welsh  people,  which  would  be  mutually 
profitable,  were  they  commonly  trustworthy, 
had  been  wholly  frustrated  by  their  invete¬ 
rate  faithlessness  to  their  bargains  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  see  the  possibility  of  gaining  a 
penny  by  breaking  them. 

But  the  predominant  sin  of  Wales  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of  chastity  on  the  part 
of  both  sexes,  which  prevails  rather  from 
the  want  of  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  than 
from  a  forgetfulness  or  violation  of  recog¬ 
nised  duties.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  in  proportion  to  the  population  is 
astounding.  The  vice  is  not  confined  to 
the  poor.  Farmers’  daughters  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  being  “  courted  in  bed,” 
and  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  the 
offence  is  said  to  be  universal.  Pregnancy 
before  marriage  is  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  neither  creates  shame  nor  affixes 
disgrace.  The  custom  of  Wales  is  said  to 
justify  the  practice,  and  the  system  of 
“  bundling,”  or  courting  in  beds,  is  an 
ancient  and  recognised  preliminary  to  mar¬ 
riage  ;  if  pregnancy  ensues,  the  union  gene¬ 
rally,  but  by  no  means  always,  takes  place. 
An  attempt  having  been  made  at  a  Union 
board  to  persuade  the  guardians  to  build  a 
workhouse,  with  the  belief  that  it  would 
check  the  increase  of  bastardy,  they  scouted 
the  notion  of  its  being  •any  disgrace,  and 
maintained  that  the  custom  of  Wales  justi¬ 
fied  the  thing.  In  short,  to  use  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  ehaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bangor, — 

“  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  incontinence  is  not 
regarded  as  a  vice,  scarcely  as  a  frailty,  by  the 
common  people  in  Wales.  It  is  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  regular  conventional  pro¬ 
cess  towards  marriage.  It  is  avowed,  defended, 
and  laughed  at,  without  scruple,  or  shame,  or  con¬ 
cealment,  by  both  sexes  alike.  *  *  *  The 

minds  of  the  common  people  are  become  thoroughly 
and  universally  depraved  and  brutalized ;  and  to 
meet  this  appalling  evil  the  present  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Wales  is  utterly  powerless.” 

We  will  now,  having  dwelt  longer  than 
we  could  desire  on  these  revolting  details, 
endeavor  to  show  what  that  education  really 
is ;  and  to  point  out  its  utter  insufficiency 
to  eradicate  or  check  the  moral  pestilence 
with  which  a  whole  country  is  infected. 

In  the  three  counties  of  Brecknock,  Car¬ 
digan,  and  Radnor,  it  appears  that  the 
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number  at  day-scbools  in  every  hundred  of  j 
the  whole  population  of  the  three  counties  i 
is  6*17,  amounting  to  little  more  than  one-j 
sixteenth  of  the  whole  population.  And  this  | 
result  is  conjectured  to  be  more  favorable 
than  the  truth,  the  population  being  taken  | 
from  the  census  of  1841.  Indeed,  the  com*  j 
missioner,  on  satisfactory  data,  shows  a 
deficiency  in  Brecknockshire  of  21  7  per 
cent.,  in  Cardiganshire  of  43*2  per  cent., 
and  in  Radnorshire  of  46  6  per  cent.  The 
results  are  arrived  at  by  assuming  that  five 
years  is  no  undue  proportion  of  a  youth’s  j 
lifetime  to  be  allotted  to  the  entire  course  ^ 
of  education,  and  that  one-half  of  the  whole 
number,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  will  give  the  floating  number  of  children 
in  statu  pupillari ;  and  from  these  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  one-sixth  is  made  for  those  who  are 
not  likely  to  attend  the  common  schools. 
But  a  striking  and  significant  fact  is  elicited 
by  the  statistics  of  the  three  above-men¬ 
tioned  counties.  Of  the  whole  number  on 
the  books  of  the  district,  no  less  than  5265, 
or  56  9  per  cent.,  have  been  in  attendance 
for  less  than  one  year,  and  only  732,  or  7*9 
per  cent.,  for  more  than  three  years. 

The  proportions  per  cent,  of  the  children 
attending  schools  to  the  population  of  the 
same  age  and  sex  is  thus -given  for  the 
whole  of  Wales  :  Carmarthenshire,  17-7  ; 
Glamorganshire,  25-4  ;  Pembrokeshire, 
27*7  ; — the  three  counties,  22-9  :  Breck¬ 
nockshire,  20 -7  ;  Cardiganshire,  15*3  ; 
Radnorshire,  14-6  ; — the  three  counties, 
17*1 :  Anglesey,  18-2  ;  Montgomery,  18-4 ! 
Carnarvon,  19*7  ;  Merioneth,  21*7  ;  Den¬ 
bigh,  22'8  ;  Flint,  30*2.  Total,  North 
Wales,  22  0. 

These  few  statistical  facts  speak  more 
impressively  than  any  description  of  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies.  The  incomes  of  schools 
and  the  remuneration  of  schoolmasters,  as 
detailed  in  tables,  are  facts  of  equal  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  average  annual  income  of  schools  is 
represented  to  be,  for  the  three  counties  of 
Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke,  at 
an  average,  21/.  14«.  9d. ;  for  the  counties 
of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Radnor,  it  is 
said  to  range  between  18/.  and  25/. ;  and 
in  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales  the 
average  is  specified  as  26/.  195.  2d.  The 
school  buildings  are  generally  described  as 
wretched  in  the  extreme ;  sometimes  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  dark  and  dilapidated  lofts, 
squalid  hovels  with  floors  of  bare  earth  ; 
and  even  the  best,  generally  devoid  of 


apparatus,  proper  furniture,  and  decent 
accommodations. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  the  very  in¬ 
sufficient  amount  of  elementary  education 
in  Wales,  allowance  must  undoubtedly  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  great  poverty  of  the 
schools,  but  for  the  manifold  difficulties 
arising  from  the  diversity  between  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  school-books  are  written 
and  the  mother-tongue  of  the  children. 

“In  proportion,”  Mr.  Line:en  justly  observes, 
‘*as  the  teacher  adheres  to  English,  he  does  not 
get  beyond  the  child's  ear;  in  proportion  as  he 
employs  Welsh,  he  appears  to  be  superseding  the 
most  important  part  of  the  child’s  education.  How 
and  where  to  draw  the  liue,  how  to  convey  the 
principles  of  knowledge  through  the  only  medium 
in  which  the  child  can  apprehend  them,  yet  to 
leave  them  impressed  upon  its  mind  in  other  terms 
and  under  other  forms;  how  to  employ  the  old 
tongue  as  a  scaffolding,  yet  to  leave,  if  possible,  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  finished  building,  but  to  have  it, 
if  not  lost,  at  least  stowed  away; — all  this  presup¬ 
poses  a  teacher  so.thoroughly  master  of  the  subject 
which  he  is  going  to  teach ,  and  also  of  two  1  anguages 
most  dissimilar  in  genius  and  idiom,  that  he  can 
indifferently  represent  his  matter  with  equal  clear¬ 
ness  in  one  as  in  the  other.  No  teachers  less 
gifted  could  deal  effectually  with  the  existing  state 
of  •things.” 

How  far  the  present  race  of  school-masters 
approximates  to  this  standard,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  not  only  from  the  exceedingly  low 
rate  of  remuneration  before  described,  but 
from  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  as  indicated  by  the 
ninety-seven  different  occupations  which 
they  have  severally  filled  before  they  took 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  an  instructor — 
an  office  the  least  esteemed  and  the  worst 
remunerated  in  the  country,  and  serving  as 
“  the  sink  of  all  the  others.  ”  The  miserable 
pittance  they  get,  not  in  most  places  exceed¬ 
ing  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer,  is 
irregularly  paid,  and  keeps  them  in  a  state 
of  penury  and  contempt. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  results  of 
schools  so  circumstanced  and  so  conducted 
can  only,  if  not  positively  barren,  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  of  the  most  humble  description. 
We  feel  that,  in  estimating  the  attainments 
of  children,  every  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  a  training  so  defective,  and  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  in 
their  efforts  to  acquire  even  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge.  In  questioning  a  child 
on  subjects  brought  almost  of  necessity  in¬ 
distinctly  before  its  mind,  the  difficulties  of 
forming  conceptions  on  matters  alien  to  its 
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habits  of  thought  ought  to  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated;  nevertheless,  an  amount  of  igno¬ 
rance  connected  with  questions  of  the  most 
elementary  instruction  has  been  adduced  in 
the  evidence  of  these  Reports,  which  is  not 
less  astonishing  than  deplorable. 

The  notions  generally  entertained  on 
geography,  and  on  subjects  connected  with 
national  life  and  history,  are  not  a  little 
strange.  Tredegar  was  named  as  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  England,  and  Europe  and  America 
described  as  towns  in  the  same  country. 
Indeed,  a  very  faint  conception  is  formed, 
even  by  teachers  themselves,  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  geographical  knowledge.  The 
prevailing  belief  among  children  is,  that 
Ireland  is  a  town  somewhere  in  Wales,  and 
that  France  has  been  alternately  placed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Black  people 
were  assigned  to  every  country  except 
Wales.  A  decided  majority  of  the  children 
examined  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
county  they  were  living  in.  A  Dissenting 
minister  is  represented  as  illustrating  idola¬ 
try  by  a  description  of  “  the  god  Ganges, 
whom  the  pagans  carried  on  their  shoulders, 
and  made  the  people  worship.”  In  one 
school  William  the  Conqueror  was  declared 
to  have  defeated  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  to  have  reigned  next  be¬ 
fore  Queen  Victoria ;  and  Napoleon  was 
by  turns  declared  to  have  been  an  American, 
a  Russian,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 
In  two  schools,  widely  distant  from  each 
other.  Prince  Albert  was  said  to  be  the 
Queen  of  England.  In  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  Schools  the  name  of  her 
majesty  was  unknown.  In  one  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Savior  ; 
but  a  rather  common  impression  exists  that 
she  sits  somewhere  in  London,  “making 
money.” 

However  ludicrous  these  instances  of  a 
total  absence  of  intelligent  notions  on  com¬ 
mon  affairs  may  appear,  the  profound  igno¬ 
rance  almost  universally  exhibited  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
very  different  emotions.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  introduce  illustrations  without 
treading  on  the  verge  of  profaneness,  and 
presenting  grotesque  and  incongruous  im¬ 
ages  to  the  mind.  Yet  the  truth  cannot  be 
disclosed  without  some  allusion  to  the 
subject. 

There  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  day-schools.  In 
the  adventure-schools  the  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  admit  they  do  not  teach  it,  and  that 
the  parents  would  be  dissatisfied  if  they  did. 


The  Scriptures  appear  to  be  read  in  almost 
every  school,  but  merely  as  a  text-book, 
and  a  cheap  one.  In  very  few  schools  are  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  known. 
In  one,  in  reply  to  a  question,  “  Who  was 
Christ  1”  five  repeatedly  declared  they  did 
not  know,  and  had  never  heard  of  him; 
one  only  knew  he  was  crucified ;  two  only 
knew  who  made  the  world.  All  except 
two  declared,  positively  and  repeatedly, 
that  there  would  be  no  other  life  or  world 
after  this  ;  that  they  had  never  been  told 
or  heard  of  any  ;  and  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers  never  said  anything  to  them  about 
such  things.  In  another  school,  two  only 
could  tell  any  one  thing  that  Christ  did  ; 
and  a  third  said  that  he  drew  water  from  a 
rock  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  another, 
one  only  knew  who  the  apostles  were,  none 
what  happened  to  Christ  when  he  came  into 
the  world ;  but  they  thought  that  he  was 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  the  “  bloody  Jews.” 
Seven  thought  that  it  was  done  in  Wales, 
and  two  in  England.  A  child  of  fourteen 
repeated  the  Belief  perfectly,  and  then  said 
that  she  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it. 
All  thought  the  sun  went  round  the  world. 
In  another,  three  girls  repeatedly  declared 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  Christ ;  two^ 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  God.  Two 
out  of  six  had  never  heard  of  St.  Paul;  the 
same  number  thought  Christ  on  earth  now  ; 
one  only  said  he  was  in  heaven.  In  another, 
none  knew  whether  Christ  would  come  back 
to  the  earth  nor  what  death  he  died.  One 
only  could  say  half  the  Lord’s  prayer.  All 
thought  that  the  sun  went  round  the  world 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  the  moon 
went  away  sometimes  and  then  came  back 
again.  In  another,  two  or  three  of  the 
first  class,  after  every  inducement  to  tell 
the  truth,  declared  that  they  had  not  heard 
of  Christ  at  all,  and  were  wholly  unable  to 
say  who  he  was  or  what  he  did,  or  anything 
about  him  ;  and  the  disciples  were  defined 
as  people  who  behaved  ill  to  Christ.  Bap¬ 
tism  was  the  only  word  of  which  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  a  dim  conception,  and  that  was 
explained  as  “being  put  into  a  basin.” 

In  one  school  some  of  the  children  thought 
Adam,  and  others  Eve,  to  be  the  mother  of 
our  Savior;  and  that  the  book  of  Exodus 
was  written  by  Genesis,  and  Genesis  by 
Exodus.  In  another,  Mary  Magdalene 
was  declared  to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  master  acquiescing  and  assuring 
the  commissioner  that  the  case  was  so  ;  a 
grown-up  girl  said  that  Abraham  was  the 
father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Jacob  bap- 
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tised  him ;  the  greater  part  had  never 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In 
another  it  was  said,  that  Mary  Magdalene 
was  the  mother  of  our  Savior,  that  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  was  his  wife,  and  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  God.  Some  thought  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  Heaven  ;  others,  that  he 
was  born  in  hell.  The  head  boy  of  a  large 
national  school  was  of  opinion  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  and  Pharaoh  built  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  In  a  church  school  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  scholars  who  could  repeat 
the  Church  catechism  perfectly  believed 
that  their  “ghostly  enemy  ’’  was  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  there  were  three,  nine,  and  fifteen 
gods.  An  apparently  intelligent  boy  thought 
the  ark  in  which  Noah  was  saved  was  con¬ 
structed  of  iron,  and  built  by  Solomon. 
In  another,  none  could  tell  who  were  the 
Jews  ;  and  many  believed  that  the  Welsh  I 
were  Jews.  Moses  was  said  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  our 
Savior  to  have  been  born  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Mary  Magdalene  was  repeatedly 
declared  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Savior ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
her  husband.  It  was  said  in  one  school 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  the  History  of 
England,  and  even  the  best  scholars  in 
another  repeatedly  and  confidently  asserted 
that  the  soul  was  mortal  and  the  body 
immortal. 

Opinions  are  said  to  differ  as  to  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Sunday-school  instruction  ;  there 
can  be  none,  we  conceive,  on  the  dearth 
of  scriptural  knowledge  imparted  in  the 
day-schools.  We  concur  in  a  just  and  im¬ 
portant  reflection  on  this  subject  by  one  of 
the  commissioners : — 

“  A  fatal  delusion  has  misled  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  North  Wales.  They  have  supposed 
that  if  the  children  make  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
handbook  to  learn  reading,  from  the  alphabet  up¬ 
wards,  and  if  catechisms  be  carefully  committed 
to  memory,  the  narratives  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  must  be  impressed  on  their  understand¬ 
ing  and  affections.  The  catechisms  and  religious 
formularies,  which  were  intended  to  direct  and  as¬ 
sist  the  teacher  in  explaining  Scripture  and  im¬ 
parting  religious  instruction,  to  supply  the  defects 
of  extempore  explanation,  and  to  secure  the  scho¬ 
lars  from  the  inculcation  of  false  doctrine,  have 
had  the  effect  of  suspending  all  intelligent  exertion, 
have  degraded  the  office  of  the  teacher,  and  reduced 
the  scholars  to  a  state  of  hopeless  ignorance,  not 
only  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  respective  de¬ 
nominations,  but  of  the  first  principles  and  truths 
of  Christianity.*” 

*  Mr.  Vaughan  Johnson’s  Report,  p.  47. 


It  appears,  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
schools  provided  for  the  poor,  those  esta¬ 
blished  in  connexion  with  religious  bodies, 
or  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  particular 
religious  creeds,  are  nearly  four  times  as 
numerous  as  those  for  general  education, 
unconnected  with  any  sect  or  church.  The 
attainments  of  a  class  of  teachers  having 
large  and  important  schools  committed  to 
their  charge,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  instances  of  ignorance  elicited  in 
the  course  of  an  examination  by  one  of  the 
commissioners : — 

“  In  the  Church  school  at  Corwen  none  seemed 
to  understand  what  they  were  reading,  and  the 
master  was  not  able  to  explain.  He  even  ex¬ 
plained  wrong.  ‘  There  came  a  dearth  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  ’  Master.  What  is  a  dearth  ? 
No  answer.  Master.  A  dearth  means  a  dew,  or 
darkness.  Was  St.  Peter  one  of  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  ?  Answer.  No.  Master,  informing  the  whole 
school.  He  was  one  of  the  seventy.” 

In  the  Church  school  of  Llawynys  the 
master,  when  his  pupils  stated  that  Pharaoh 
was  the  king  of  Israel,  commended  them, 
saying,  “  Very  good.”  In  schools  so  con¬ 
ducted,  the  discipline  is,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  not  better  than  the  instruction. 
The  children  are  generally  rude  in  their 
manners.  One  of  the  commissioners  on 
entering  a  school  found  a  boy  fighting  with 
the  master.  Insubordination  and  anarchy 
are  generally  triumphant.  So  discouraging 
is  the  employment,  so  poor  and  precarious 
the  remuneration,  that  a  master  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  school  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  if  his  health  permitted  him,  he  would 
rather  be  a  laborer  again  than  keep  school : — 

“If  the  competency  of  a  Welsh  school-master, 
says  Mr.  Symons,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  popular  estimation  of  his  duties,  per¬ 
haps  almo.st  as  many  exceed  .as  fall  short  of  it. 
But  if  it  is  no!  an  undue  expectation,  that  a  school¬ 
master  who  professes  to  leach  English  should  do 
more  than  make  his  scholars  pronounce  and  spell 
English  words  without  understanding  their  mean¬ 
ing — that  he  should  give  them  some  degree  of 
mental  exercise — inform  their  minds  on  the  subjects 
he  professes  to  teach — acquaint  them  with  the  rules 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  and  at  least 
endeavor  to  advance  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
older  classes  of  his  scholars — if  these  be  not  ex¬ 
travagant  requirements  for  the  qualifications  of  a 
school  master,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  worthy  of  that  title  in 
my  district.  I  may  safely  say,  that  there  are  not  a 
dozen  who  are  efficiently  teaching  even  that  which 
they  profess  to  teach  ;  and  that,  if  the  standard  be 
extended  to  skilful  teaching,  and  all  the  improved 
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methods  of  mental  cultivation,  there  are,  in  my 
judgment,  one  or  two  only  who  approach  to  it.’’* 

There  is  a  great  and  general  deficiency  of 
voluntary  funds  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Wales.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  most  liberal  contributions  to  such 
schools  are  made  by  the  clergy  and  wealthy 
resident  landed  proprietors.  In  Wales,  if 
the  landed  proprietors  aid  in  the  support 
of  schools,  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  1 
Church  schools  ;  but  ^large  districts  exist 
in  which  they  neither  reside  nor  subscribe. 
There  is  much  non-residence,  also,  among 
the  clergy,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  glebe- 
houses,  and  it  is  their  custom,  in  many  parts 
of  Wales,  to  reside  in  the  nearest  town,  and 
thence  visit  their  parishes.  In  the  hundred 
of  Dewisland,  Pembrokeshire,  out  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  parishes,  containing  an  aggregate 
population  of  10,840,  no  less  than  twelve 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  2392, 
are  utterly  unprovided  with  day  schools  at 
all ;  thirteen  parishes,  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3401,  are  without  a  resident  clergy¬ 
man  ;  and  eleven  parishes,  containing  a 
population  of  2462,  are  without  either  a 
day-school  or  a  resident  clergyman.  In 
the  hundred  of  Kemess,  in  the  same  county, 
of  twenty-six  parishes,  containing  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  15,559,  no  less  than  thirteen 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  2652, 
are  without  a  day-school  at  all ;  fourteen 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  3773, 
are  without  a  resident  clergyman ;  and 
twelve  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
2386,  are  without  either  a  day-school  or  a 
resident  clergyman.  In  the  hundred  of 
Kilgorran,  in  the  same  county,  consisting 
of  nine  parishes  only,  no  less  than  five 
parishes  containing  a  population  of  2458, 
are  without  a  day-school  at  all ;  six, 
containing  a  population  of  2548,  are  with¬ 
out  a  resident  clergyman ;  and  four,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  2115,  are  without 
either  a  day-school  or  a  resident  clergy- 
man.|  The  very  restricted  income  of  the 
clergy  further  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  affording  any  efiicient  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance.  What,  indeed,  can  be  expected  from 
a  body  of  men,  however  pious  and  self-de¬ 
nying,  whose  income — the  average  of  three 
counties,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorganshire, 
and  Pembrokeshire,  for  example — amounts 
only  to  133/.  Os.  Ad.^  The  voluntary  ef¬ 
forts  that  are  made  by  the  middle  and 

*  Mr.  Symons’s  Report,  p.  25. 

t  Mr.  Lingen’s  Report,  p.  10. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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humbler  classes  to  increase  the  amount  of 
education,  although  highly  praiseworthy, 
are  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  press¬ 
ing  wants  of  the  country  ;  nor  are  these  ef¬ 
forts  themselves  devoid  of  evil  results,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  misdirection  of  the  school 
income.  On  this  subject  we  adduce  the 
important  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnson  : — 

“  The  wealthy  classes  who  contribute  towards 
education  belong  to  the  Established  Church ;  the 
poor  who  are  to  be  educated  are  Dissenters.  The 
former  will  not  aid  in  supporting  neutral  schools ; 
the  latter  withhold  their  children  from  such  as  re¬ 
quire  conformity  to  the  Established  Church.  The 
effects  are  seen  in  the  co-existence  of  two  classes 
of  schools,  both  of  which  are  rendered  futile — the 
Church  schools,  supported  by  the  rich,  which  are 
thinly  attended,  and  that  by  the  extreme  poor;  and 
private  ad  venture- schools,  supported  by  the  mass 
of  the  poorer  classes  at  an  exorbitant  expense,  and 
so  utterly  useless  that  nothing  can  account  for 
their  existence,  except  the  unhealthy  division  of 
society,  which  prevents  the  rich  and  the  poor  from 
co-operating  The  Church  schools,  too  feebly 
supported  by  the  rich  to  give  useful  education,  are 
deprived  of  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  would  , 
have  sufficed  to  render  them  efficient.  Thus  situ¬ 
ated,  the  promoters  are  driven  to  establish  premi¬ 
ums,  clothing  clubs,  and  other  collateral  induce¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  re¬ 
luctance  of  Dissenting  parents.”* 


An  attempt  appears  to  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  made  by  the  Dissenting  body  in  South 
Wales  to  develope  on  a  considerable  scale 
what  is  called  the  voluntary  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  demonstrate  its  independent 
efficiency :  a  more  sigpal  proof  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  that  system  we  have  seldom  seen  re¬ 
corded.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  com¬ 
menced  by  establishing  a  normal  school  at 
Brecon,  and  by  combining  the  middle  with 
the  lower  classes  it  was  hoped  to  interest 
the  latter  in  the  plan.  The  rules  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  were 
adopted,  and  a  system  of  agitation  was 
commenced  in  all  directions  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  committees,  the  collection  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  establishment  of  schools ; 
out  of  992  subscribers,  776  were  either  la¬ 
borers,  or  farmers  paying  less  than  20/.  per 
annum  in  rent,  mechanics,  or  small  trades¬ 
men,  and  887  were  annual  subscribers  of 
less  than  1/.  The  amount  subscribed  and 
promised  to  be  subscribed  in  five  years  did 
not  exceed  5000/. 

There  are  satisfactory  indications  of  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to 
improve  their  intellectual  and  social  condi¬ 
tion.  The  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
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the  English  language  is  strong  and  general. 
An  ignorance  of  it  is  felt  to  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  their  advancement 
in  life,  especially  in  their  efforts  to  place 
their  children  out  at  service.  In  the  min¬ 
ing  districts,  it  keeps  the  workmen  in  a 
position  of  inferiority.  He  never  becomes 
a  clerk  or  agent.  He  never  emerges  from 
the  laboring  into  the  administrating  class. 
He  is  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the 
denominational  magazines,  all  of  an  exclu¬ 
sively  theological  and  sectarian  character  ; 
but  he  is  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  general 
knowledge  which  the  press  so  abundantly 
diffuses  over  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  evil  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  estimated  and  keenly  felt.  A 
strong  attachment  to  their  own  language  is 
nevertheless  still  retained  by  the  people. 
There  is  little  or  no  probability  at  present 
of  its  being  “  taught  down  ”  in  the  schools  ; 
almost  all  the  progress  made,  or  likely  to  be 
made,  in  acquiring  English,  is  attributable 
to  their  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  it. 

The  ignorance  of  the  small  farmers  is  said 
to  be  complete ;  great  numbers  do  not 
know  their  alphabet ;  when  they  come  to 
be  married  they  cannot  write  their  names. 
Those  who  can  read  their  own  language 
have  no  means  of  general  information.  A 
few  periodicals  are  said  to  be  published  in 
Welsh,  by  means  of  which  all  that  goes  on 
in  England  may  be  known  in  Wales  ;  but 
however  plain  or  colloquial  the  style,  the 
farmers  complain  that  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  A  yeoman  of  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  with  a  farm  of  300/,  per  annum,  and 
keeping  a  pack  of  hounds,  cannot  read,  or 
write,  or  speak  English.  His  three  bro¬ 
thers,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  nearly  800/. 
per  annum  landed  property,  is  in  the  same 
state.* 

Ignorant  as  the  Welsh  population  is,  no 
people,  Mr.  Symons  remarks,  better  de¬ 
serves  to  be  educated.  A  strong  desire  for 
intellectual  improvement  exists.  Their 
natural  capacity  is  described  as  of  a  high 
order  ;  their  memories  are  remarkably  re¬ 
tentive,  and  they  learn  with  facility.  Their 
temperament  is  warm,  and  a  spirit  of  kind¬ 
ness  is  pleasingly  evidenced  by  the  ancient 
custom  of  assisting  the  marriages  of  each 
other’s  children  by  loans  or  gifts  of  money. 
The  absence  of  great  crimes  also  favorably 
distinguishes  the  Welsh  population,  and 
conjugal  infidelity  is  comparatively  rare. 
Of  their  present  state  of  intellectual  infe- 

•  Mr.  Johnson’s  report,  p.  61. 


riority  a  full  consciousness  exists,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  corresponding  sense  of 
their  moral  degradation.  Indeed  the  state 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  some  offences 
seems  to  arise  from  a  condition  of  mind  in¬ 
capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong, 
and  evinces  a  total  deprivation  of  the  mor¬ 
al  principle  :  the  natural  and  inevitable  ef- 
fectof  a  systematic  and  long-continued  vio¬ 
lation  of  its  laws.  Should  we  be  asked 
whether  the  state  of  society,  such  as  here 
disclosed,  is  worse  than  the  condition  o' 
some  districts  in  England,  we  frankly  af¬ 
firm  that  we  believe  it  is  very  little  worse  ; 
but  the  disadvantages  of  an  isolated  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  poor  and  non-resident  clergy, 
plead  strongly  in  favor  of  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  share  of  attention  being  directed  to 
its  most  pressing  and  palpable  wants. 

The  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  which 
exist  we  hope  to  see  speedily  discussed  by 
the  legislature.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
venture  to  suggest  a  measure  or  two,  which 
seem  calculated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
Welsh  population. 

It  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of  all  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  principality  at 
heart,  that  the  continued  existence  of  the 
W^elsh  language,  at  least  as  the  language 
of  common  life,  is  incompatible  with  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  people.  It  is 
useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  life. 
It  is  adapted  to  express  only  the  notions  of 
an  obsolete  agriculture,  poetry,  and  religi¬ 
ous  feeling.  There  is  doubtless,  something 
touching  in  the  thought  of  the  systematic 
extinction  of  a  language,  with  all  its  vener¬ 
able  associations,  in  which  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  generation  after 
generation,  an  ancient  people  has  lisped  its 
first  accents,  communicated  its  daily 
thoughts,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  Divin¬ 
ity  in  piayer  and  praise.  But  extinguish¬ 
ed  it  must  be.  It  will  be  preserved  in  the 
antiquarian  records  of  a  departed  ago  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  it  fades  into  obscurity  and 
falls  into  disuse,  will  be  manifest  the  increas¬ 
ing  light  of  Welsh  civilization. 

To  accelerate  this  desirable  epoch  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  must  be  effectually  taught. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  diificulties 

O  ^ 

which  surround  such  an  undertaking  It 
will  require  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
lancTed  proprietors  and  the  clergy ;  we 
trust  that  this  will  bo  secured,  and  their 
minds  be  reconciled  to  the  transition  which 
must  take  place  as  soon  as  its  paramount 
necessity  has  been  demonstrated. 

In  the  meantime  no  effort  should  be  spar 
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ed  to  place  the  existing  schools  in  a  state 
of  efficiency,  and  to  establish  others  where 
they  are  so  urgently  required.  The  volun¬ 
tary  system,  as  attempted  to  be  developed  in 
Wales,  has  completely  and  signally  failed, 
and  it  rests  with  the  Government  to  mature 
some  plan  which  shall  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  different  religious  denominations,  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
community.  We  have  adduced  sufficient 
proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  Dissenting 
body  to  accept  state  assistance,  under  rea¬ 
sonable  restrictions  ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
point  out  these  examples  of  proper  feeling 
and  correct  appreciation  of  the  importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  public  aid,  as  we 
wish  to  see  them  followed  by  their  brethren 
in  England.  We  rejoice  at  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  improved  feeling  among  a  party 
from  which  the  greatest  obstructions  to 
popular  education  have  recently  come. 

Many  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  Wales 
exhibit  a  great  disregard  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  their  position.  What  they  will  not 
do  for  themselves  and  their  country  the 
State  ought  to  do  for  both  ;  and  by  throw-  | 
ing  a  part  of  the  burthen  occasioned  by  the 
necessary  increase  of  schools  as  a  charge 
upon  landed  property,  compel  them  to  make 
those  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  surrounding  them  which  they  are 
morally  bound  to  make.  We  desire  to  see 
a  school-rate  impartially  assessed  upon  the 
landed  property  of  Wales.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will,  we  conceive,  be  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Nor  would 
any  formidable  difficulty,  we  believe,  be 
found  in  administering  the  rate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  justice  to  every  class  of  re¬ 
ligionists.  The  children  of  Dissenting  par¬ 
ents  should  never  be  compelled  to  learn  the 
church  catechism,  or  to  attend  church  or¬ 
dinances.  This  system  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  for  sometime  in  schools  connected  with 
Poor-law  Unions.  General  religious  in¬ 
struction  is  given  to  all,  but  the  Church 
Catechism  is  not  taught  to  children  whose 
parents  object  to  it.  The  clergy  and  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  concurring,  as  they  must 
do,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fearful  degrada¬ 
tion  of  their  common  country,  and  equal¬ 
ly  desiring  to  remove  it,  will,  we  trust 
heartily  unite  in  any  reasonable  plan  for  so 
important  an  object. 

And  now  before  we  part  with  this  subject, 
we  take  leave  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  Government  under  whose  directions 
these  inquiries  have  been  instituted.  The 
State,  having  uncovered  the  nakedness  and 


exposed  the  moral  sores  of  her  neglected 
children,  is  forbidden,  no  less  by  compas¬ 
sion  than  by  shame,  to  leave  them  to  fes¬ 
ter  into  a  mass  of  putrifying  corruption.  It 
is  impossible  that  public  attention  should 
not  be  immediately  directed  to  this  subject. 
Much  must  be  done,  and  done  promptly. 

The  people  of  this  country,  great  as  may  | 
be  their  own  shortcomings  in  this  field  of  | 
exertion,  will  not  endure  the  continued 
scandal  of  a  nation  so  closely  connected  i 
with  them,  being  brought  up  in  a  state  of  | 

almost  heathen  ignorance,  and  living  in  an  I 

habitual  and  more  than  barbarian  disregard  | 

of  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  The  strong 
hand  of  Government  must  be  put  forth  to 
cope  with  the  gigantic  evils  which  these  Re¬ 
ports  reveal ;  and  it  is  our  conviction  that 
a  Government — we  care  not  of  what  party 
it  may  be  composed,  or  what  principles  it  I 
may  profess — which  should  shrink  from  the  ! 
plain  duties  of  its  position,  will  forfeit  all 
right  to  the  moral  allegiance  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  subject  of  popular  education  has 
been  too.often  treated  by  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  in  an  unworthy  spirit ;  the  maturest 
counsels  have  been  perplexed  by  unexpect¬ 
ed  opposition,  and  the  best-planned 
schemes  have  been  abandoned  from  a  pusil¬ 
lanimous  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  sec¬ 
tarian  agitation.  VVe  believe  that  each 
party  in  the  state  is  justly  chargeable  with  | 
this  weakness.  But  the  time  has,  we  trust  j 
arrived  when  the  educational  wants  of  the  j 
community  will  be  met,  not  only  with  an  | 
earnest  desire,  but  ^ith  a  resolute  deter-  | 
mination,  to  supply  them.  If  the  true  end 
of  legislation  bo,  as  a  great  philosopher  and  j 
statesman  has  defined  it,  to  give  “a  techni-  | 
cal  dress,  a  specific  sanction,  to  the  popular  j 
will,”  that  will  cannot,  we  conceive,  hence-  \ 
forth  be  faintly  or  feebly  expressed.  But  j 
let  it  not  be  collected  from  the  prejudiced  j 
clamor  raised  by  artificial  means.  We  arc 
quite  prepared  to  see  a  system  of  agitation  I 
again  resorted  to  by  certain  religious  bodies,  ! 
to  the  effects  of  which  more  than  one  minis-  j 
try  has  weakly  succumbed.  We  believe  i 
that  the  nature  of  this  agitation  is  begin-  = 
ning  to  be  better  understood.  A  central  ^ 
committee  establishes  itself  in  theraetropo-  ^ 
lis,  and  petitions  from  the  provinces  are,  as  j 
a  matter  of  course,  “  got  up  to  order.”  It  is 
astonishing  that  any  firm  and  conscientious 
Government  should  have  been  diverted 
from  its  duty  by  the  effects  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  No  Government  can  be  worthy  of 
the  name  that  is  not  determined  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  despise  and  defy  them.  | 
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From  Hogg's  Weekly  Instractor. 

THE  SEVEN  SAGES  OF  GREECE  AND  THEIR  SAYINGS. 


No  country  ever  produced  so  many  illustri- 1 
ous  men  in  so  short  a  time  as  Greece.  It 
was  a  land  of  great  warriors  and  of  sublime 
poets — of  matchless  orators,  statesmen,  and 
philosophers.  And  though  delighting  in 
athletic  accomplishments  and  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  war,  though  dazzled  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  creations  of  their  painters  and  their 
sculptors,  and  fascinated  and  enraptured  by 
the  sublimest  and  the  sweetest  strains  that 
ever  poet  sang,  it  must  yet  impart  a  high 
idea  of  the  innate  strength  of  mind  of  the 
lively  Greeks,  that  wisdom  was  ever  regarded 
by  them  as  possessing  the  highest  claim  to 
their  admiration.  They  considered  the 
title  of  Sage  as  the  noblest  distinction  they 
could  confer.  Seven  men  were  thus  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  united  voice  of  their  country¬ 
men  ;  and  the  “  Seven  Sages  of  Greece” 
have  become  familiar  almost  as  a  household 
word.  Who  and  what  they  were,  it  will 
be  the  object  of  this  and  a  succeeding  pa¬ 
per  to  explain  more  fully  than  has  yet  been 
done. 

They  were  all  cotemporaneous ;  and  they 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  great  object  of  their 
studies  was  human  nature — its  duties,  and 
its  principles  of  action  ;  to  benefit  mankind 
was  their  great  aim.  Few  of  them  attained 
celebrity  in  philosophy,  as  we  now  under¬ 
stand  the  term — Thales  and  Solon,  indeed, 
alone  seem  to  have  applied  themselves  to 
an^  of  its  branches ;  but  the  benefits  which, 
by  their  wisdom,  they  conferred  on  their 
nation,  and  the  moral  and  useful  precepts 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  will  do 
more  to  perpetuate  their  fame  than  the 
greatest  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
which  at  that  early  period  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  attained.  One,  and  one  only,  of 
their  number  must  be  excepted  from  the 
greater  part  of  this  eulogy  , — the  name  of 
Periander  of  Corinth  will  ever  be  a  by¬ 
word  of  reproach  in  the  mouths  of  men — an 
enduring  monument  of  the  evil  effects  of 
undue  ambition — a  warning  to  bad  princes 
that  tyranny  is  its  own  punishment — a 
mournful  picture  of  great  talents  perverted 
to  an  unworthy  end. 

THALES. 

Thales  was  the  first  who  obtained  from 


his  countrymen  the  high  title  of  “  sage 
and  in  his  attainments  in  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy  he  far  surpassed  the  other  six.  He 
was  of  Phoenician  extraction,  and  was  born 
at  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  640  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  science  and  philosophy 
Greece  was  still  ignorant ;  and  in  order  to 
j)rosecute  these  studies  to  advantage,  the 
young  Milesian  spent  several  years  in  tra¬ 
vel,  residing  for  some  time  in  Crete  and  in 
Phoenicia,  in  the  latter  of  which  countries, 
from  the  great  commerce  it  carried  on  with 
foreign  lands,  Thales  became  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  various 
nations  But  it  was  to  Egypt  in  particular 
that  the  young  Greeks  of  good  family  usu¬ 
ally  proceeded,  as  it  was  at  that  time  the 
great  fountain-head  of  knowledge  to  all  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
To  Egypt,  accordingly,  Thales  also  pro¬ 
ceeded,  visiting  the  chief  cities  of  that 
highly  civilized  country,  and  receiving  from 
the  priests  of  Memphis  varied  and  impor¬ 
tant  information  in  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  the  other  sciences,  which  for  centuries 
they  had  successfully  studied.  It  was 
doubtless  from  them  that  he  adopted  the 
leading  tenet  of  the  Ionic  school  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
namely,  that  water  was  the  first  principle 
in  matter,  the  chief  agent  in  the  convulsions 
which  agitate  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
There  were  many  inducements  for  the 
priests  to  adopt  this  theory.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Thales’s  visit,  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  had  acquired  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  by  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  they  found  shells  in  the 
heart  of  their  mountains,  even  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  metals  ;  from  most  of  their 
wells  and  fountains  they  drew  a  brackish 
water  like  that  of  the  sea ;  and  they  de¬ 
pended  for  subsistence  on  the  fertilizing 
inundations  of  the  Nile. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
Thales  imparted  the  knowledge  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  about  this  time  that  he  was  intrusted 
with  a  chief  place  in  the  administration  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  this  he  displayed  much 
zeal  and  ability,  henceforth  devoting  to  the 
study  of  nature  only  such  time  as  he  could 
spare  from  aflFairs  of  state.  He  was  reso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  matrimony ;  or,  more 
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probably,  he  seems  to  have  considered  the 
cares  of  the  married  state  as  likely  to  en¬ 
croach  too  much  on  the  little  leisure  he  had 
to  devote  to  his  favorite  philosophical  pur- 
:iuits.  His  mother,  we  are  told,  pressed 
him  much  to  choose  a  wife — hut  to  this  he 
it  first  pleaded  that  he  was  too  young  ;  and 
afterwards,  on  her  entreaties  being  re¬ 
newed,  that  he  was  too  old. 

Thales  made  considerable  attainments  in 
geometry ;  and  on  visiting  the  Pyramids  in 
Egypt,  he  was  able  to  measure  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  largest  from  the  extent 
of  its  shadow.  But  it  was  in  astronomical 
science  that  Thales  chiefly  distinguished 
himself.  He  advocated  the  division  of  the 
year  into  365  days  ;  and  studied  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  so  much 
success  that  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  ac¬ 
curately  calculated  and  foretold  an  eclipse 
•  of  the  sun.  Like  most  men  of  a  contem¬ 
plative  turn  of  mind,  fits  of  abstraction 
were  not  unusual  with  him.  One  night,  it 
is  narrated,  when,  as  was  his  wont,  he  was 
walking  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  starry 
skies,  he  stumbled  into  a  ditch.  “  Ah  ! 
served  him  right !”  cried  a  Thracian  girl, 
who  was  attending  him  ;  “  he  would  read 
the  skies,  and  yet  doesn’t  know  what  is  at 
his  feet !” 

Thales  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy — 
the  speculations  of  which  upon  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
though  often  ingenious,  and  in  some  points 
far  in  advance  of  the  age,  were  in  the  main 
very  absurd  and  erroneous.  This  school, 
however,  obtained  much  celebrity,  and 
many  of  its  philosophers  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  their  countrymen.  Some  of 
the  theories  held  by  members  of  this  school 
were  very  singular.  Some  fancied  that  the 
sun  was  a  riui  of  fire — others  that  the  hea¬ 
vens  were  a  solid  concave,  on  which  the 
stars  were  nailed — that  earth  was  cylinder¬ 
shaped — that  it  was  a  level  plain — that 
earth  and  sky  were  of  stone — that  the  moon 
was  inhabited — and  that  man  was  origi¬ 
nally  formed  by  the  union  of  earth  and 
water,  to  which  the  sunbeams  imparted  the 
spirit-fire  of  life.  Thales  was  free  from 
many  of  the  absurd  doctrines  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  very  much,  doubtless,  in  consequence 
of  his  attainments  in  astronomy ;  and  as  his 
leading  doctrine,  he  regarded  the  Intelli¬ 
gence,  or  God,  as  the  author  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  water,  as  we  have  said,  as 
the  principle  of  everything.  None  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Thales  have  come 


down  to  us ;  but  we  have  several  pithy 
aphorisms,  exemplifying  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-six,  dying  about  545  b.c. 

SAYINGS  OF  THALES. 

Nothing  is  more  ancient  than  God,  for  he  was 
not  created ;  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  work  of  God  ;  nothing  is  more 
active  than  thought,  for  it  traverses  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  ;  nothing  is  stronger  than  necessity,  for 
everything  yields  to  it;  nothing  is  wiser  than  time, 
,for  to  it  we  owe  every  discovery. 

Which  is  the  happiest  of  governments?  That 
in  which  the  sovereign  can  without  danger  take 
the  most  repose. 

Hope  is  the  only  good  which  is  common  to  ail 
men  ;  those  who  have  lost  all  still  possess  it. 

Do  not  do  yourself  what  offends  you  in  others. 

Know  your  time,  and  do  not  publish  beforehand 
what  you  purpose  to  do.  You  would  fail  in  your 
project,  and  be  laughed  at  by  your  rivals. 

L)ve  your  parents.  If  they  cause  you  some 
slight  inconveniences,  learn  to  support  them. 

SOLON. 

Solon,  the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver, 
was  born  in  the  small  island  of  Salamis,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Attica,  592  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  He  was  of  noble  lineage,  being 
descended  from  Cadmus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  and  a  family  relationship  existed 
between  him  and  his  future  antagonist 
Pisistratus.  His  father  had  expended  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  acts  of  bene¬ 
volence,  and  at  his  death  the  family  were 
no  longer  able  to  mointain  the  rank  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Young 
Solon,  however,  received  a  liberal  education 
at  Athens,  and  became  desirous  of  re-esta¬ 
blishing  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  From 
the  maritime  situation  of  Athens,  and  the 
natural  bent  of  its  citizens  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  the  Athenian  nobility  considered 
it  in  no  way  derogatory  to  their  rank  to  en¬ 
gage  in  commerce  ;  and  Solon  accordingly 
entered  into  commercial  life,  and  it  would 
appear  with  considerable  success.  It  was 
doubtless  in  the  capacity  of  merchant  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  early  travels  were 
undertaken,  when  he  visited  almost  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  during  which  his  already 
well-informed  mind  closely  observed  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  places  he  visited. 
During  these  travels  his  attention  was  prin¬ 
cipally  directed  to  the  study  of  mankind 
and  their  principles  of  action,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  oflice 
of  legislator  ;  and  from  his  various  attain¬ 
ments,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
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he  was  already  one  of  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
phers  and  politicians  of  his  day.  He  culti¬ 
vated  the  acquaintance  of  all  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  virtues 
and  their  wisdom — especially  such  as  were 
void  of  personal  ambition,  who  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  by  the  de¬ 
sire  of  ameliorating  the  forms  of  government, 
and  of  directing  the  passions  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  a  useful  and  an  honorable  end. 
Periander  too,  the  talented  but  tyrannic 
ruler  of  Corinth,  was  at  this  time  among 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances ;  and  it  is 
narrated  that  one  day,  when  they  were  at 
table  together,  Solon  was  unusually  silent. 

“  Why  don’t  you  converse  inquired 
Periander  ;  “  is  it  stupidity  }  is  it  barren¬ 
ness  of  idea.^” — “  Do  you  not  know,  then,” 
replied  Solon,  “  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
fool  to  keep  silence  at  table 

The  Athenians  at  this  time  groaned  un¬ 
der  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco,  which 
punished  every  crime  indiscriminately  with 
death.  Athens,  indeed,  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  for  the  laws  were  too  atrocious  to 
be  put  in  force.  A  new  code  must  be 
drawn  up,  more  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and 
Solon  was  unanimously  chosen  by  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  for  that  high  but  difficult  office. 
He  was  created  archon  and  supreme  legisla¬ 
tor.  He  executed  his  task  with  great  zeal 
and  with  great  impartiality,  and  it  was  one 
which  required  all  the  wisdom  of  his  ma¬ 
tured  mind.  One  day,  when  engaged  in  his 
task,  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher, 
entered  his  apartment :  “  What  are  you 
taken  up  with,  my  dear  Solon  r”  said  he. 
“  Do  you  not  know  that  laws  are  like  cob¬ 
webs  }  The  weak  are  caught  in  them  ;  the 
strong  break  through.” 

Solon  acted  very  much  on  the  principle 
conveyed  in  this  remark  ;  and  if  in  his  laws 
he  has  unduly  favored  the  people,  it  was 
because  he  was  deeply  interested  in  their 
happiness,  and  because  he  saw  how  many 
means  of  oppression  were  possessed  by  the 
powerful,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  the 
poor  man  to  protect  himself.  Whether  the 
institutions  he  framed  were  the  best  to  effect 
his  purpose  may  be  doubted ;  he  himself  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  have  not  given  the  Athenians 
the  best  of  laws ;  but  I  have  given  them 
the  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving.” 
But  unquestionably  be  placed  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
by  constituting  them  a  court  of  last  appeal 
in  every  cause,  and  in  framing  his  laws  so 
obscurely  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 


interpret  them  was  of  constant  occurrence. 

In  regard  to  the  domestic  relations,  the 
code  of  Solon  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
that  framed  by  Lycurgus  for  the  Spartans. 
Solon  was  the  first  of  his  nation  who  in¬ 
vested  the  family  compact  with  a  dignity 
becoming  its  importance,  by  regarding 
marriage  as  a  sacred  tie,  and  strengthening 
it  by  legislative  enactments.  But  he  could 
not  at  once  rise  superior  to  the  lax  morality 
of  the  age ;  he  permitted  divorce,  though 
under  restrictions,  yet  on  grounds  that 
would  appear  far  from  sufficient  in  modern 
times.  It  was  reserved  for  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  raise  woman  to  her  proper  rank 
in  society  ;  the  New  Testament  is  the  great 
charter  of  her  liberties.  The  character  of 
Solon  makes  it  probable  that  he  sought 
much  of  his  happiness  in  the  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  father.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  his  son  ;  and  a  friend  one  day 
visiting  him,  surprised  him  in  tears.  “  Why 
do  you  grieve  so  bitterly  said  his  friend ; 

“  tears  connot  bring  back  the  dead.” — 

“  ’Tis  because  of  that  I  weep  !”  was  the 
sorrowful  rejoinder. 

The  conduct  of  Solon,  and  the  laws 
which  he  framed,  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Athenians  that  he  might  now  have 
easily  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
state.  But  he  refused  the  offer  of  the 
kingly  office ;  and  having  now  completed 
his  legislatorial  duties,  and  fearing  lest  he 
should  himself  be  the  first  to  alter  his  code, 
he  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile  for  ten 
years,  having  previously  obtained  from  his 
countrymen  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
strictly  observe  his  laws  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  that  they  would  live  at  peace 
till  his  return.  Upon  leaving  Athens  he 
visited  Egypt.  Fiom  thence  he  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
seems  to  have  treated  him  with  great  favor, 
although  the  opinions  of  the  frank-spoken 
sage  must  have  been  at  times  disagreeable 
to  the  most  opulent  monarch  of  the  age. 
On  one  occasion  being  asked  by  Crmsus  if 
he  were  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  “  Tel- 
lus,  an  Athenian,”  replied  the  sage,  “  who 
always  saw  his  country  prosperous,  his 
children  virtuous,  and  who  died  himself  in 
his  country’s  defence,  was  more  truly  to  be 
called  happy  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  ruler  of  empires.” 

Thus  living  as  it  were  in  seclusion,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cares  of  state,  and  free 
i  from  the  anxieties  of  his  late  legislatorial 
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office,  Solon  indulged  the  belief  that,  by  the 
wise  and  mild  constitution  which  he  had 
framed,  he  had  permanently  secured  the 
happiness  of  his  countrymen.  But  if  in  this 
he  was  forgetful  of  the  fickleness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  underrated  also  the  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects  of  individuals.  In  his  absence,  the 
republican  constitution  which  he  had  framed 
was  already  tottering.  The  blow  was  struck 
by  a  relation  of  his  own — Pisistratus. 
VVhile  yet  a  youth,  Pisistratus  had  fixed 
upon  himself  the  admiration  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  no  less  by  his  military  talents  and 
personal  valor  in  the  field,  than  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  address  at  home.  Gifted  with 
a  fine  person — brave,  frank,  and  generous, 
he  was  every  way  fitted  to  become  the  idol 
of  the  people  ;  he  redressed  private  griev¬ 
ances,  listened  to  the  complaints  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  hopes  of  those  who  flocked 
around  him ;  and  on  the  return  of  Solon, 
he  was  rapidly  smoothing  his  way  to  su¬ 
preme  power. 

Republican  in  principle,  and  grieved  to 
see  the  liberties  of  his  country  thus  endan¬ 
gered,  Solon  struggled  against  the  rising 
power  of  his  ambitious  relative — but  in 
vain.  Strong  in  the  love  of  the  people, 
Pisistratus  soon  obtained  the  protection  of 
a  body-guard  to  his  person — Solon  alone 
raising  his  powerful  voice  in  opposition. 
Henceforth  Athens  was  no  longer  free. 
Yet  Pisistratus  knew  how  to  gild  the  chains 
which  he  threw  round  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and  his  conduct  while  in  power  was  in  many 
respects  most  praiseworthy.  His  rule  was 
distinguished  by  justice  and  moderation  ; 
he  raised  the  dignity  of  Athens  ;  he  encou¬ 
raged  literature  and  the  arts  ;  and  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  illustrious  men.  He 
always  treated  Solon  with  the  greatest  res¬ 
pect,  though  the  latter  continued  his  in¬ 
flexible  antagonist ;  and  even,  by  kindly 
offices,  endeavored  to  renew  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  formerly  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  Solon  rejected  the  friend¬ 
ly  advances  of  one  whom  he  deemed  the 
destroyer  of  his  country’s  liberty;  and 
grieved  at  the  overthrow  of  his  best  plans, 
and  chagrined  at  the  sight  of  his  countrymen 
forging  their  own  chains  by  the  favor  they 
showed  to  Pisistratus,  in  bitterness  of  heart 
the  old  man  withdrew  from  Athens,  and 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  his  declining  years 
were  sustained  by  the  kindness  of  King 
Philocyprus. 

It  was  most  probably  in  his  retreat  in 
Cyprus  that  he  composed  one  of  the  few 
poems  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
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in  which  he  bewails  the  misfortunes  of  his 
native  country — The  ruin  which  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  the  Athenians  was  bringing  upon 
them.  O  Athens!”  he  exclaims,  “  des¬ 
tiny  would  have  spared  you,  but  you  will 
perish  by  the  hands  of  your  own  citizens  ! 

.  .  .  .  The  blasting  hailstorm  escapes 

from  the  bellowing  cloud ;  the  rapid  thun¬ 
der-bolt  leaps  out  from  the  clear  sky  ;  the 
wind  raises  mighty  tempests  on  the  sea ; 
and  often  by  great  men  perish  great  states 
— often  the  imprudent  people  of  a  sudden 
find  themselves  lorded  over  by  usurpers. 

.  .  .  O  Athenians  I  ascribe  not  to 

the  gods  the  ills  that  overwhelm  you  ;  it  is 
the  work  of  your  own  corruption :  yourselves 
have  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  your 
oppressors.”  He  then  expresses  his  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  kindness  of  the  Cyprian  mo¬ 
narch,  and  seems  about  to  conclude,  when 
a  yearning  for  home  fills  his  heart — the  long¬ 
ing  of  age  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  its  youth  : 
“O  lovely  Venus!  crowned  with  violet 
wreaths,  smooth  my  path  o’er  the  sea,  bless 
the  hospitable  land  that  has  welcomed  me, 
and  grant  that  I  may  once  more  behold  my 
dearly-loved  Athens  !”  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was  not  granted.  He  died  at  the 
court  of  King  Philocyprus,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

His  laws  survived  him  for  four  hundred 
years,  until  Greece  became  absorbed  in  the 
rising  empire  of  Rome  ;  and  Cicero,  who 
himself  saw  them  in  operation,  passes  a 
high  eulogium  on  the  wisdom  of  one  who 
framed  a  code  so  mild,iind  so  well  adapted 
to  the  temper  of  the  fickle  Athenians. 
The  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Solon  is  utilitarianism — his  love  of  the  use¬ 
ful — his  earnest  desire  of  practically  bene¬ 
fiting  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
those  around  him.  A  philosopher,  ho 
avoided  the  then  uncertain  and  ill-directed 
speculations  of  metaphysics,  and  turned  his 
attention  solely  to  the  duties  of  man  and 
the  laws  of  nature.  Of  his  success  in  the 
former  of  these  studies  his  code  will  be  an 
enduring  monument,  and  in  the  latter,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  state  of  science  in  his  day, 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  less  successful ; 
and,  wishing  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  he  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  using  poetry  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  ideas,  in  order  to  impress 
them  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  a  poet,  he  did  not  give  way  to 
the  ideal  reveries,  the  passionate  sentiments, 
the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  poetical  tein- 
i  perament ;  the  charms  of  poetry  are  chiefly 
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employed  by  him  to  render  his  precepts 
attractive.  Austerity  formed  no  element 
in  the  character  of  Solon ;  but  he  seems 
always  to  have  been  calm-tempered,  and  of 
strict  justice  ;  and  if  in  some  places  his 
writings  were  tinged  by  voluptuousness, 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
laxity  of  morals  then  all-prevalent.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Solon  consisted  of  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters,  a  poem  upon  the  Atlantis — an  isle 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  far  off  in  the 
Western  Ocean, — and  several  political 
elegies,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been 
preserved,  which  everywhere  exhibit  proofs 
of  a  noble  mind,  an  elevated  understanding, 
and  a  great  talent  for  serious  poetry. 

SAYINGS  OF  SOLON. 

There  is  a  God  who  is  Lord  of  all ;  no  mortal 
has  power  equal  to  his.  Our  ideas  of  the  Deity 
must  always  be  imperfect. 

No  man  is  happy ;  but  also,  no  one  under  the 
sun  is  virtuous. 

As  long  as  you  live,  seek  to  learn :  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  that  old  age  brings  wisdom. 

Take  care  how  you  speak  all  that  you  know. 

Distrust  pleasure ;  it  is  the  mother  of  grief. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  new  friends,  nor 
to  quit  those  you  have. 

Few  crimes  would  be  committed,  if  the  witnesses 
of  the  injustice  were  not  more  deserving  of  it  than 
the  unhappy  victims. 

Courtiers  are  counters  used  at  play — they 
change  in  value  with  him  who  employs  them. 

BIAS. 

Bias  of  Priene  united  the  benevolence  of 
the  philanthropist  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sage ; 
and  the  memory  of  his  kind  actions  will 
more  surely  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion 
than  even  the  purity  and  truth  of  his 
maxims.  He  was  born  in  Priene,  one  of  the 
twelve  independent  cities  of  Ionia.  He 
won  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
talents  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  native 
state,  which,  sharing  the  common  fate  of 
small  republics,  was  alike  torn  by  intestine 
divisions  and  menaced  by  powerful  enemies 
from  without;  and  which,  but  for  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  must  speedily  have  lost  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  inherited,  or  amassed  by  his 
own  efforts,  a  considerable  fortune  ;  and  his 
wealth  was  employed  by  him  in  gratifying 
the  promptings  of  a  benevolent  heart. 
Among  other  generous  actions,  he  ransom¬ 
ed  the  young  captives  of  Messena,  watched 
over  their  education  with  all  the  interest  of 
a  parent,  and  afterwards  sent  them  back  to 
their  native  land,  bearing  with  them  the  rich 
presents  which  his  kindness  had  bestowed 


on  them.  He  was  a  poet,  we  are  informed, 
and  composed  a  poem  of  some  two  thousand 
verses  on  the  way  to  become  happy  :  he  had 
found  it,  for  he  did  good. 

Bias  flourished  about  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  before  our  era.  He  was 
elevated  by  his  countrymen  to  office  in  the 
state  ;  but  his  native  gentleness  of  heart 
was  unchilled  even  by  the  stern  forms  of 
the  hall  of  justice.  On  one  occasion,  we 
are  told,  on  condemning  a  man  to  death. 
Bias  wept.  “  If  you  weep,”  said  one  to 
him,  “  for  the  guilty,  why  do  you  condemn 
him.^”  “We  can  neither  repress  the  emotions 
of  nature,”  said  the  sensitive  sage,  “  nor  dis¬ 
obey  the  law.”  He  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  of  great  eloquence ;  and,  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  it  too,  like  his  fortune, 
was  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  benevolence. 
One  day  the  old  man  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  one  of  his  friends  ;  when  he  had 
finished  speaking,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the 
bosom  of  his  nephew  who  stood  near. 
When  the  judges  had  pronounced  in  his 
favor,  the  bystanders  wished  to  awake  him 
— but  life  was  flown  ! 

SAYINGS  OF  BIAS. 

A  good  conscience  is  alone  above  fear. 

Listen  much,  and  never  speak  but  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

To  desire  what  is  impossible,  and  to  be  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  troubles  of  others,  are  two  great  maladies 
of  the  soul. 

People  who  bestow  all  their  talent  on  trifles,  are 
like  the  bird  of  night,  which  sees  clear  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  becomes  blind  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

You  become  arbiter  between  two  of  your 
enemies;  you  will  make  a  friend  of  him  whom 
your  decision  favors.  You  constitute  yourself 
judge  between  two  of  your  friends:  be  sure  you 
will  lose  one  of  them. 

The  wicked  suppose  all  men  knaves  like  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  good  are  easily  deceived. 

The  most  unhappy  of  men  is  he  who  cannot 
support  misfortune. 

CLEOBULU8. 

We  know  but  little  of  Cleobulus,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  mild  and  good  prince. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lindos,  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  was  elevated  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  country  ;  and  it  was  as  much  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  zeal  for  his  country’s  welfare 
which  characterized  his  conduct  on  the 
throne,  as  from  his  philosophical  attain¬ 
ments,  that  he  won  a  place  among  the  sages 
of  Greece.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  kind  to  him  in  physical  than  in  mental 
endowments,  for  he  is  said  to  have  possess¬ 
ed  great  beauty  of  form.  His  leisure  hours 
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were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  poetry ;  and  after  a  tranquil  reign, 
he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
546  B.c.  His  daughter  Cleobulina  seems 
to  have  inherited  her  father’s  talents,  and 
profited  by  his  instructions.  She  distin¬ 
guished  herself  as  a  poetess,  and  composed 
several  enigmas,  in  one  of  which  the  year  is 
thus  characterized  : — “A  father  had  twelve 
children  ;  and  these  twelve  children  had 
each  thirty  white  sons  and  thirty  white 
daughters,  who  are  immortal,  though  they 
died  every  day.” 

SAYINGS  OF  CLEOBULUS. 

Benefit  your  friends,  that  they  may  love  you 
more  dearly  still ;  benefit  your  enemies,  that  they 
may  at  last  become  your  friends. 

Never  take  the  part  of  a  railer:  you  would  make 
an  enemy  of  his  victim. 

Many  words  and  more  ignorance:  such  is  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

Choose  a  wife  among  your  equals.  Tf  you  take 
one  from  a  higher  rank,  you  will  not  have  allies, 
but  tyrants. 

CHILON. 

Chilon  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  Ephori,  or  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  state ;  and  in  fulfilling  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  high  office,  his  judgments  were 
always  dictated  by  the  strictest  impartiali¬ 
ty.  A  true  Spartan,  he  entertained  a  pro¬ 
found  veneration  for  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
and  considered  the  slightest  deviation  from 
their  rigid  execution,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
form,  as  the  highest  of  offences ;  and  for 
one  failing  in  this  point  he  all  his  life  after 
reproached  himself.  One  of  his  friends,  it 
seems,  had  been  guilty  of  some  misdemea¬ 
nor,  and  was  brought  before  him  for  trial : 
Clilon  had  the  firmness  to  condemn  him, 
but  advised  him  to  appeal  from  his  decision. 
Such  was  the  fault  with  which  this  upright 
magistrate  reproached  himself :  it  is  one 
from  which  he  is  absolved  at  the  bar  of  pos¬ 
terity.  The  character  of  his  eloquence  and 
of  his  writings  bespoke  the  Spartan :  al¬ 
ways  bold,  always  nervous,  and  of  few 
words.  “  Know  thyself,”  is  one  of  his  ad¬ 
mired  aphorisms — a  precept  the  difficulty 
of  rightly  fulfilling  which  has  since  become 
proverbial,  and  one  of  which,  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  anecdote,  Chilon,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  seems  to  have  been  no  more  capable 
than  others,  for  had  he  thoroughly  “  known 
himself”  his  sensitive  mind  would  have  had 
cause  to  weep  over  not  one  but  a  thousand 
failings. 


The  Olympic  games,  at  which  all  Greece 
assembled  every  fourth  year,  and  in  which 
rivals  alike  for  literary  and  athletic  fame 
competed,  was  the  great  arena  of  distinc¬ 
tion  for  the  Greeks.  Sparta,  of  course, 
was  not  hindmost  in  the  athletic  contests  ; 
and  in  597  b.c.,  a  son  of  Chilon  was  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  games.  He  proved  victor  in 
the  combat  of  the  Cestus  ;  and  on  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entrance  into  his  native  city,  his 
aged  sire,  overcome  with  joy,  died  in  the 
youth’s  arms  while  embracing  him . 

SAYINGS  OF  CHILON. 

Know  thyself.  Nothing  is  more  difficult :  self- 
love  always  exaggerates  our  merits  in  our  own 
eyes. 

You  speak  ill  of  others ;  do  you  not  fear,  then, 

I  the  ill  they  will  speak  of  you  ? 

You  bewail  your  misfortunes  ;  if  you  considered 
all  that  others  suffer,  you  would  complain  less 
loudly. 

Distrust  the  man  who  always  seeks  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  others. 

It  is  better  to  lose  than  to  make  a  dishonest 
gain. 

Your  friends  invite  you  to  a  feast;  go  late,  if 
you  like.  They  call  you  to  console  them ;  hasten. 
Do  not  permit  your  tongue  to  outrun  reflection. 
To  keep  a  secret,  to  employ  well  one’s  leisure, 
and  to  support  injuries,  are  three  very  difficult 
things. 

Let  your  power  be  forgotten  in  your  gentleness ; 
deserve  to  be  loved ;  avoid  being  feared. 

The  touchstone  tries  the  quality  of  gold  :  gold, 
the  quality  of  men. 

PITT  AC  1^8. 

Pittacus  was  distinguished  alike  as  a 
warrior  and  as  a  philosopher ;  his  victories 
in  the  field  endeared  him  to  his  country¬ 
men  :  and  his  wisdom  was  held  in  such 
high  repute  that  many  of  his  maxims  were 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  Apollo’s  oracular 
temple  at  Delphi.  A  patriot,  a  warrior, 
and  a  sage,  he  will  live  for  posterity  ;  vir¬ 
tuous,  self-denying,  and  contented,  his  me¬ 
mory  will  be  cherished  by  all  good  men. 
He  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  His  country  was  then  groaning 
under  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Melan- 
chrus  ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  young  Pittacus 
resolved  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  na¬ 
tive  isle.  Alcaeus,  the  great  lyrid  poet,  had 
roused  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  his  stirring  warlike  odes,  and  his 
bold  invectives  against  tyranny  ;  and  his 
sons  now  associated  themselves  with  Pit¬ 
tacus  in  his  daring  enterprise.  Their  efforts 
were  successful.  The  citizens  rose  against 
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the  tyrant ;  and  under  the  generalship  of 
Pittacus,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  island.  But  scarcely  had  the  Mityle- 
nians  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of  freedom 
when  a  new  danger  arose,  and  they  were 
menaced  by  a  formidable  invasion  from  the 
naval  power  of  Athens.  Pittacus  was  again 
chosen  leader,  and  defeated  the  Athenians 
in  several  engagements,  in  one  of  which  he 
killed  the  enemy’s  general  in  single  fight. 
As  the  issue  of  the  war  seems  in  some  way 
to  have  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  com¬ 
bat,  it  is  recorded  that  Pittacus,  besides 
his  usual  armor,  provided  himself  with  a 
net,  which  he  concealed  in  the  hollow  of 
hi?  shield,  and  during  the  fight  he  skilfully 
contrived  to  entangle  his  antagonist  in  its 
meshes,  and  thus  came  oflF  victor. 

His  countrymen  were  not  deficient  in  gra¬ 
titude  ;  and  Pittacus  was  soon  after  created 
governor  of  the  city,  with  kingly  power. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  justice  and  mode¬ 
ration  ;  he  introduced  many  wise  laws  and 
institutions ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  vo¬ 
luntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  alleging  that 
the  virtues  and  innocence  of  private  life 
were  incompatible  with  the  possession  of 
unlimited  power.  Filled  with  admiration 
for  his  noble  conduct,  his  countrymen  now 
sought  to  load  him  with  marks  of  their  es¬ 
teem.  But  Pittacus  declined  the  dan¬ 
gerous  gift  of  wealth  ;  and  when  offered  an 
extensive  tract  of  land,  he  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  more  than  he  could  overcast  with  a 
javelin.  A  costly  present  is  also  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  him  by  King  Croesus, 
which  was  declined  in  the  same  con¬ 
tented  spirit  of  independence.  His 
declining  years  were  passed  in  peace¬ 
ful  retirement,  employing  much  of  his 
time  in  literary  pursuits.  His  writings  have 
perished ;  but  they  consisted,  we  are  told, 
of  acode  of  laws  for  his  countrymen,  a  variety 
of  moral  precepts,  and  some  elegiac  verses. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two, 
and  died  peacefully,  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  570  b  c. 

Originally  of  obscure  parentage,  Pittacus 
is  said  to  have  had  the  weakness  to  marry 
a  lady  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  nobility, 
whose  pride  often  disturbed  his  usual  se¬ 
renity  of  mind,  and  helped  to  embitter  his 
otherwise  tranquil  existence.  He  had  a 
high  regard  for  the  duties  of  children  to 
their  parents,  and  of  parents  to  their  off¬ 
spring  ;  and  nothing  could  he  better  suited 
to  express  this  than  one  of  his  own  maxims 
— “  As  you  treated  your  father,’’  he  says, 
“  so  expect  in  your  old  age  to  be  treated  by 


your  children.”  One  day,  we  are  told,  a 
son  was  about  to  plead  against  his  father, 
when  Pittacus  stopped  him  :  “  You  will  be 
condemned,”  said  he  to  the  youth,  “  if  your 
cause  is  less  just  than  his  :  if  more  so,  you 
will  still  be  condemned.” 

SAYINGS  OF  PITTACUS. 

Happy  is  the  prince  whose  subjects  fear  for  him, 
and  do  not  fear  him. 

Would  you  know  a  man  ?  Invest  him  with 
great  power. 

The  prudent  man  foresees  evil ;  the  brave  man 
bears  it  without  complaining. 

You  answer  for  another:  repentance  is  at  hand. 

In  commanding  others,  learn  to  govern  yourself. 

1  love  the  house  where  I  see  nothing  superflu¬ 
ous,  and  where  1  find  everything  necessary. 

PERIANDER. 

The  enrolling  Periandcr  among  the  sages  of 
Greece  is  now-a-days  regarded  as  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  high  character  of  his  colleagues  ; 
for  in  his  case  his  vices  and  tyranny  were 
more  conspicuous,  and  are  now  oftener 
thought  of,  than  his  wisdom  and  ability. 
The  word  “  tyrant  ”  in  its  original  significa¬ 
tion  means  “  prince,”  and  it  was  only  in  af¬ 
ter  times  that  it  came  to  be  applied  as  an 
epithet  of  reproach.  But  Periander  was  a 
tyrant  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  ;  so 
that  some  writers  have  been  tempted  to 
think  that  it  was  another  Periander  who 
lived  about  the  same  time  that  was  the 
sage ;  but  there  is  little  authority  for  this 
supposition,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
the  tyrant  and  the  sage  were  one  person. 

Periander  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and 
became  a  magistrate  and  leading  man  in  the 
state.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
of  a  mild  and  even  amiable  disposition  :  but 
ambition  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  seems 
quickly  to  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  his 
early  good  qualities.  Bent  upon  attaining 
supreme  power  in  his  native  country,  and  at 
first  uncertain  as  to  the  best  means  of  succeed¬ 
ing  in  his  ambitious  project,  he  despatched 
an  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  tyrant  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  that  he  might  procure  the  advice  of 
one  well  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  the 
course  which  he  meditated.  The  tyrant 
was  in  the  country  when  the  messenger  was 
brought  to  him  ;  and  after  reading  Perian- 
der’s  letter,  he  bade  the  envoy  mark  what 
he  did,  and  then,  plucking  off  all  the  ears  of 
corn  which  overtopped  the  rest,  told  him 
that  was  the  answer  he  was  to  make  to  his 
master.  Periander  divined  his  meaning. 
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He  forthwith  surrounded  himself  with  an 
armed  guard  ;  and,  by  high  pay  and  other 
inducements,  secured  their  fidelity  to  his 
person.  By  means  of  them  he  made  him¬ 
self  supreme  in  Corinth,  cutting  oflF  all  those 
who  by  their  talents  or  influence  were  likely 
to  prove  rivals,  selecting  his  officials  from 
the  servile  and  the  cowardly,  and  issuing 
death-warrants  on  the  slightest  suspicion. 

The  iniquities  of  his  public  career  were 
only  surpassed  by  those  which  stained  his 
conduct  in  private  life,  where  he  was  guilty  of 
irregularities  so  gross  that  we  are  forced  to 
forbear  detail.  As  he  became  old,  constant 
and  harassing  fears  preyed  upon  his  mind ; 
his  agitation,  his  terrors,  his  remorse  punish¬ 
ed  the  tyranny  which  he  had  not  courage  to 
abdicate  ;  he  trembled  at  his  shadow — the 
echo  of  his  own  footfall  filled  him  with 
alarm.  His  tyranny  and  its  punishment 
lasted  forty  years.  Enfeebled  by  age,  and 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  tortures  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  he  one  night  dispatched 
some  youths  of  his  body-guard  to  lie  in  am¬ 
bush  at  a  certain  spot,  with  orders  to  kill 
the  first  man  who  should  pass  that  way.  It 
was  himself  who  went :  they  had  killed 
their  prince  ere  they  recognised  him. 

This  monster  of  cruelty  was  possessed  of 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  was  on  terms  of 
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friendship  with  the  other  six  sages.  Had 
not  ambition  come  with  its  deadening  and 
all-engrossing  influence — had  he  continued 
in  the  rank  in  which  it  found  him,  he  might 
have  carried  his  attainments  to  a  higher 
perfection,  and  have  preserved  the  better 
nature  of  his  youth  ;  and  so  have  bequeath¬ 
ed  his  title  of  sage  uncoupled  with  that  of 
tyrant.  He  has  left  some  valuable  max¬ 
ims  ;  but  perhaps  in  his  case  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  is  one  which  must  have  been  wrung  from 
him  in  bitterness  of  heart,  when,  alone,  un¬ 
loved,  agitated  by  nervous  terrors,  the  aged 
tyrant  called  to  mind  what  he  might  have 
been  and  what  he  was — “  Would  you  reign 
in  safety  .?  ’’  he  remorsefully  asks  :  “  sur¬ 
round  not  your  person  with  armed  satellites ; 
have  no  other  guard  than  the  love  of  your 
subjects  !  ”  He  lived  eighty  years,  and 
died  585  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

SAYINGS  OF  PERIANDER. 

Pleasure  endures  but  a  moment :  virtue  is  im¬ 
mortal. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  checking  those 
who  have  done  ill ;  restrain  those  who  are  about 
to  do  it. 

When  you  speak  of  your  enemy,  think  that  one 
day,  perhaps,  he  may  become  your  friend. 

A  dangerous  promise  has  been  drawn  from  yon 
by  force ;  go,  you  have  promised  nothing. 


From  Howitt'*  Journal. 


ROBERT  NICOLL. 

BY  DR.  SMILES. 


The  name  of  Robert  Nicoll  will  always 
take  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  one  of  the  many  illustrious 
Scotchmen  who  have  risen  up  to  adorn  the 
lot  of  toil,  and  reflect  honor  on  the  class 
from  which  they  have  sprung — the  labori¬ 
ous  and  hardworking  peasantry  of  their  land. 
Nicoll,  like  Burns,  was  a  man  of  whom 
those  who  live  in  poor  men’s  huts  may  well 
be  proud.  They  declare  from  day  to  day, 
that  intellect  is  of  no  class,  but  that  even 
in  abodes  of  the  deepest  poverty,  there  are 
warm  hearts  and  noble  minds,  wanting  but 
the  opportunity  and  the  circumstances  to 
enable  them  to  take  their  place  as  honora¬ 
ble  and  zealous  laborers  in  the  great  work 
of  human  improvement  and  Christian  pro¬ 
gress. 


The  life  of  Robert  Nicoll  was  not  one  of 
much  variety  of  incident.  It  was,  alas ! 
brought  to  an  early  close,  for  he  died  al¬ 
most  ere  he  had  reached  manhood.  But  in 
his  short  allotted  span,  it  is  not  much  to 
say,  that  he  lived  more  than  most  men  have 
done,  who  have  reached  their  three  score* 
years  and  ten.  He  was  born  of  hard-work¬ 
ing,  God-fearing  parents,  in  the  year  1814, 
at  the  little  village  of  Tulliebelton,  situated 
about  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  near 
Auchtergaven,  in  Perthshire.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  his  father  had  rented  the 
small  farm  of  Ordie-braes,  but  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  farming,  and  falling  be¬ 
hind  with  his  rent,  his  home  was  broken  up 
by  the  laird  ;  the  farm  stocking  was  sold 
off  by  public  roup  ;  and  the  poor  man  was 
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reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  common  day-laboT- 
er.  The  memory  of  Ordie-braes  afterwards 
haunted  the  young  poet,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  sweetest  little  pieces — 

“  Aince  in  a  day  there  were  happy  hames 
By  the  bonny  Ordc’s  side ; 

Nane  ken  how  meikle  peace  an  love 
In  a  straw  roof’d  cot  can  bide. 

But  these  hames  are  gane,  and  the  hand  o’  Time 
The  roofless  wa’s  doth  raze : 

Laneness  and  sweetness  hand  in  hand, 

Gang  o’er  the  Orde  Braes.” 

Robert  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  the 
“  sister  Margaret,”  of  whom  the  poet  after¬ 
wards  spoke  and  wrote  so  affectionately. 
Out  of  the  bare  weekly  income  of  a  day- 
laborer,  there  was  not,  as  might  be  in¬ 
ferred,  much  to  spare  for  schooling.  But 
the  mother  was  an  intelligent,  active 
woman,  and  assiduously  devoted  herself 
to  the  culture  of  her  children.  She  taught 
them  to  read,  and  gave  them  daily  lessons 
in  the  Assembly’s  Catechism,  so  that,  be¬ 
fore  being  sent  to  school,  which  they  were 
in  course  of  lime,  this  good  and  prudent 
mother  had  laid  in  them  the  foundations 
of  a  sound  moral  and  religious  education. 

“  My  mother,”  says  Nicoll  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “  in  her  early  years,  was  an  ardent 
book-woman.  When  she  became  poor,  her 
time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being 
spent  in  reading,  and  I  generally  read  to 
her  while  she  was  working;  for  she  took 
care  that  the  children  should  not  want  edu¬ 
cation  ” 

Robert’s  subsequent  instructions  at  school, 
included  the  common  branches  of  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts  ;  the  remainder  of 
his  education  was  his  own  work.  He  be¬ 
came  a  voracious  reader,  laying  half  the 
parish  under  contribution  for  books.  A 
circulating  library  was  got  up  in  the  parish, 
which  the  lad  managed  to  connect  himself 
with,  and  his  mind  became  stored  apace. 

Robert,  like  the  rest  of  the  children, 
when  he  became  big  enough  and  old  enough, 
was  sent  out  to  field-work,  to  contribute  by 
the  aid  of  his  slender  gains,  towards  the 
common  store.  At  seven  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  the  herding  of  cattle,  an  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  way,  in  which  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  Scotchmen, — Burns,  James 
Ferguson,  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Murray  (the 
Orientalist),  and  James  Hogg — spent  their 
early  years.  In  winter,  Nicoll  attended 
the  school  with  his  “  fee.”  When  occupied 
in  herding,  the  boy  had  always  a  book  for 
his  companion  ;  and  he  read  going  to  his 
work  and  returning  from  it.  While  engag¬ 


ed  in  this  humble  vocation  he  read  most  of 
the  Waverley  novels.  At  a  future  period  of 
his  life,  he  says,  “  I  can  yet  look  back  with 
no  common  feelings  on  the  wood  in  which, 
while  herding,  I  read  Kenilworth.”  Proba¬ 
bly  the  perusal  of  that  beautiful  fiction  ne¬ 
ver  gave  a  purer  pleasure,  even  in  the  state¬ 
ly  halls  of  rank  and  fashion,  than  it  gave 
to  the  poor  herd-boy  in  the  wood  at 
Tulliebelton. 

In  his  “  Youth’s  Dream,”  he  looked  back 
with  delight  to  that  glad  period  of  his  life, — 

“  O,  weel  I  mind  how  I  would  muse, 

An’  think,  had  I  the  power. 

How  happy,  happy  I  would  make 
Ilk  heart  the  warld  o’er ! 

The  gift,  unending  happiness — 

The  joyful  giver  1 ! 

So  pure  and  holy  were  my  dreams 
When  1  was  herdin  kye !” 

When  twelve  years  old,  Robert  was  tak¬ 
en  from  the  herding,  and  went  to  work  in 
the  garden  of  a  neighboring  proprietor. 
Shortly  after  this,  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  scribble  his 
thoughts,  and  to  string  rhymes  together. 
About  this  time  also,  as  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  has  told  us,  he  passed  through  a 
strange  phasis  of  being.  He  was  in  the 
practice  of  relating  to  his  companions  the 
most  wonderful  and  incredible  stories  as 
facts — stories  that  matched  the  wonders  of 
the  Arabian  Tales, — and  evidencing  the 
inordinate  ascendency  at  that  time  of  his 
imagination  over  the  other  faculties  of  his 
mind.  The  tales  and  novel  literature, 
which,  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of 
books,  he  devoured  with  avidity,  probably 
tended  to  the  development  of  this  disease 
(for  such  it  really  seemed  to  be),  in  his 
young  and  excitable  nature.  As  for  the 
verses  which  he  then  wrote,  they  were  not 
at  all  such  as  satisfied  himself ;  for,  de¬ 
spairing  of  ever  being  able  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  he  gathered  all 
his  papers  together  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them,  resolving  to  write  no  more  “  poetry” 
for  the  present.  He  became,  however,  the 
local  correspondent  of  a  provincial  newspa¬ 
per  circulating  in  the  district,  furnishing  it 
with  weekly  paragraphs  and  scraps  of  news, 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
etc.  His  return  for  this  service,  was  an  oc¬ 
casional  copy  of  the  paper,  and  the  eonse- 
quence  attendant  on  being  the  “  correspon¬ 
dent”  of  the  village.  But  another  person 
was  afterwards  found  more  to  the  liking  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  Robert  to  his 
chagrin,  lost  his  profitless  post. 

Nicoll’s  next  change  was  an  important 
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one  to  him.  He  left  his  native  hamlet  and 
went  into  the  world  of  active  life.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  bound  himself  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  grocer  and  wine  merchant  in  Perth. 
There  he  came  into  contact  with  business, 
and  activity,  and  opinion.  The  time  was 
stirring  with  agitation.  The  Reform  move¬ 
ment  had  passed  over  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  like  a  tornado,  raising  millions  of  minds 
to  action.  The  exciting  effects  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  on  the  intellects  and  sympathies  of 
the  youth  of  that  day,  are  still  remembered  ; 
and  few  there  were,  who  did  not  feel  more 
or  less  influenced  by  them.  The  excitable 
mind  of  Nicoll  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  ;  he  burned  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  warrior  on  the  people’s  side  ;  he  had  long¬ 
ings  infinite  after  popular  enlargement,  en¬ 
franchisement,  and  happiness.  His  thoughts 
shortly  found  vent  in  verse,  and  he  became  a 
poet.  Hejoined  a  debating  society,  and  made 
speeches.  Every  spare  moment  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  self  improvement;  to  the  study 
of  grammar,  to  the  reading  of  works  on  po¬ 
litical  economy  and  politics  in  all  their 
forms.  In  the  course  of  one  summer,  he 
several  times  read  through  with  attention 
“  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,”  not  improba¬ 
bly  with  an  eye  to  some  future  employment 
on  the  newspaper  press.  He  also  read  Mil- 
ton,  Locke,  andBentham — and  devoured  all 
other  books  that  he  could  lay  hands  on, with 
avidity.  The  debating  society  with  which 
he  was  connected,  proposed  to  start  a  peri¬ 
odical;  and  Nicoll  undertook  to  write  a 
tale  for  the  first  number.  The  periodical 
did  not  appear,  and  the  tale  was  sent  to 
Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Magazine^  where  it 
appeared  under  the  title  of  “  Jessie  Ogil- 
vy,”  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  writer.  It 
decided  Nicoll’s  vocation — it  determined 
him  to  be  an  author.  He  proclaimed  his 
Radicalism — his  resolution  to  “  stand  by  his 
order,”  that  of  “the  many.”  His  letters 
to  his  relatives,  about  this  time,  are  full 
of  political  allusions.  He  was  working  very 
hard  too, — attending  in  his  mistress’s  shop, 
from  seven  in  the  morning,  till  nine  at 
night,  and  afterwards  sitting  up  to  read  and 
write  ;  rising  early  in  the  morning,  and 
going  forth  to  the  North  Inch  by  five  o’clock, 
to  write  or  to  read  until  the  hour  of  shop¬ 
opening.  At  the  same  time  he  was  living, 
on  the  poorest  possible  diet — literally  on 
bread  and  cheese,  and  water — that  he 
might  devote  every  possible  farthing  of  his 
small  gains  to  the  purposes  of  mental  im¬ 
provement. 

Few  constitutions  can  stand  such  intense 
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labor  and  privations  with  impunity ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  Nicoll  was  even 
then  undermining  his  health,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  malady  which  in  so  short  a 
time  after,  was  to  bring  him  to  his  grave. 
But  he  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  field  of  letters,  though  then  but  a  poor 
shop-lad ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  be  independent,  and  have  the 
means  of  aiding  his  mother  in  her  humble 
exertions  for  a  living ;  never  losing  sight  of 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  that  first  and 
fastest  of  his  friends.  At  length,  however, 
his  health  became  seriously  impaired,  so 
much  so,  that  his  Perth  apprenticeship  was 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close,  and  he  was 
sent  home  by  his  mistress  to  be  nursed  by 
his  mother  at  Ordie  Braes, — not,  however, 
before  he  had  contributed  another  Radical 
story,  entitled  “  The  Zingaro,”  a  poem  on 
“  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,”  and  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Mil- 
ton,”  to  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
An  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  who  saw  him 
in  the  course  of  this  visit  to  his  mother’s 
house,  thus  speaks  of  him, — 

“  Robert’s  city  life  had  not  spoiled  him. 
His  acquaintance  with  men  and  books  had 
improved  his  mind  without  chilling  his 
heart.  At  this  time  he  was  full  of  joy  and 
hope.  A  bright  literary  life  stretched  be¬ 
fore  him.  His  conversation  was  gay  and 
sparkling,  and  rushed  forth  like  a  stream 
that  flows  through  flowery  summer  vales.” 
His  health  soon  became  re-established,  and 
he  then  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  during 
the  period  of  the  Grey  Festival, — and  there 
met  his  kind  friends  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Wil¬ 
liam  Tait,  Robert  Chambers,  Robert  Gilfil- 
lan,  and  others  known  in  the  literary  world, 
by  all  of  whom  he  was  treated  with  much 
kindness  and  hospitality.  His  search  for 
literary  employment,  however,  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
was  in  vain,  and  he  returned  home  disap¬ 
pointed  though  not  hopeless. 

He  was  about  twenty  when  he  went  to 
Dundee  ;  there  to  start  a  small  circulating 
library.  The  project  was  not  very  success¬ 
ful  ;  but  while  he  kept  it  going  he  worked 
harder  than  ever  at  literary  improvement. 
He  now  wrote  his  Lyrics  and  Poems,  which 
were  soon  afterwards  published,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  received  by  the  press.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  liberal  newspapers  of  the  town, 
delivered  lectures,  made  speeches,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  knowledge  of  men  and  society. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  February, 
1836,  he  says,  “No  wonder  I  am  busy.  I 
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am  at  this  moment  writing  poetry ;  I  have 
almost  half  a  volume  of  a  novel  written  ;  I 
have  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Kinlock 
Monument  committee ;  attend  my  shop  ; 
and  write  some  half  dozen  articles  a  week 
for  the  Adoertizer  ;  and  to  crown  all,  I  have 
fallen  in  love.”  At  last,  however,  finding 
the  library  to  be  a  losing  concern,  he  made 
it  entirely  over  to  the  partner  who  had  join¬ 
ed  him,  and  quitted  Dundee,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  seeking  out  some  literary  em¬ 
ployment  by  which  he  might  live. 

The  Dundee  speculation  had  involved  Ni- 
coll,  and  through  him  his  mother,  in  debt, 
though  to  only  a  small  amount.  This  debt 
weighed  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  thus  | 
opened  his  heart  in  a  highly  characteristic 
letter  to  his  parent  about  it : — “  This  mo¬ 
ney  of  R.’s  (a  friend  who  had  lent  him  a 
few  pounds  to  commence  business  with) 
hangs  like  a  millstone  about  my  neck.  If  1 
had  it  paid  I  would  never  borrow  again  from 
mortal  man.  But  do  not  mistake  me,  mo¬ 
ther  ;  1  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  faint 
and  falter  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  God 
has  given  me  too  strong  a  heart  for  that.  1 
look  upon  earth  as  a  place  where  every  man 
is  set  to  struggle,  and  to  work,  that  he  may 
be  made  humble  and  pure  hearted,  and  fit 
for  that  better  land  for  which  earth  is  a 
preparation — to  which  earth  is  the  gate. 
Cowardly  is  that  man  who  bows  before  the 
storm  of  life — who  runs  not  the  needful  race 
manfully,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart.  If 
men  would  but  consider  how  little  of  real 
evil  there  is  in  all  the  ills  of  which  they  are 
so  much  afraid — poverty  included — there 
would  be  more  virtue  and  happiness,  and  less 
world  and  mammon  worship  on  earth  than  is. 
I  think,  mother,  that  to  me  has  been  given 
talent ;  and  if  so,  that  talent  was  given  to 
make  it  useful  to  man.  To  man  it  cannot 
be  made  a  source  of  happiness  unless  it  be 
cultivated  ;  and  cultivated  it  cannot  be  un¬ 
less,  1  think,  little  [here  some  words  are 
obliterated  J ;  and  much  and  well  of  purify¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  the  soul.  This  is  my 
philosophy  ;  and  its  motto  is — 

Despair,  thy  name  is  written  on 

The  roll  of  common  men. 

Half  the  unhappiness  of  life  springs  from 
looking  back  to  griefs  which  are  past,  and 
forward  with  fear  to  the  future.  That 
is  not  my  way.  1  am  determined  never  to 
bend  to  the  storm  that  is  coming,  and  never 
to  look  back  on  it  after  it  has  passed. 
Fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother;  for  I  feel 
myself  daily  growing  firmer,  and  more  hope¬ 


ful  in  spirit.  The  more  I  think  and  reflect 
— and  thinking  instead  of  reading,  is  now 
my  occupation,  I  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser 
man,  which  is  far  better.  Pain,  poverty, 
and  all  other  wild  beasts  of  life  which  so  af¬ 
fright  others,  1  am  so  bold  as  to  think  1 
could  look  in  the  face  without  shrinking, 
without  losing  respect  for  myself,  faith  in 
man^s  high  destinies,  and  trust  in  God.  . 
There  is  a  point  which  it  costs  much  mental 
toil  and  struggling  to  gain,  but  which,  when 
once  gained,  a  man  can  look  down  from,  as 
a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  on  storms 
raging  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sun¬ 
shine.  That  1  have  yet  gained  this  point 
in  life  I  will  not  say,  but  1  feel  myseU 
daily  nearer  it.” 

About  the  end  of  the  year  18-36,  Niooll 
succeeded  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  as  editor  of  an  English  news¬ 
paper,  the  Leeds  Times,  This  was  the 
kind  of  occupation  for  which  he  had  longed  ; 
and  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  office  with  great  spirit.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  laboring 
with  the  energy  and  devotion  of  one  who 
felt  that  there  was  social  and  political  ex¬ 
istence  and  freedom  in  the  truths  he  gave 
utterance  to.  During  the  year  and  a  half  of 
his  editorship,  his  mind  seemed  to  be  on  fire  ; 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  parliamentary 
contest  in  the  town  in  which  the  paper  was 
published,  he  wrote  in  a  style  which  to  some 
seemed  bordering  on  phrenzy.  He  neither 
gave  nor  took  quarter.  The  man  who  went 
not  so  far  as  he  did  in  political  opinion,  was 
regarded  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  denounced 
accordingly.  He  dealt  about  his  blows 
with  almost  savage  violence.  This  novel 
and  daring  style,  however,  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  paper,  and  its  circulation  rapidly 
increased,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  three  hundred  a  week.  One  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  tender-hearted 
poet  and  the  fierce  political  partizan  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  or  that  he  who 
had  so  touchingly  written 

“  I  dare  not  scorn  the  meanest  thing 
That  on  the  earth  doth  crawl,” 

should  have  held  up  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  in  the  words  of  some  othSr  poet, 

“  To  grinning  scorn  a  sacrifice 
And  endless  infamy.” 

But  such  inconsistencies  are,  w''  believe, 
reconcilcable  in  the  mental  histoij..;}  of  ar- 
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dent  and  impetuous  men.  Doubtless  had 
Nicoll  lived,  we  should  have  found  his  sympa¬ 
thies  becoming  more  enlarged,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  other  classes  besides  those  of  only  one 
form  of  political  creed.  One  of  his  friends 
once  asked  him  why,  like  Elliot,  he  did  not 
write  political  poetry.  His  reply  was,  that 
“  he  could  not :  when  writing  politics  he  could 
be  as  wild  as  he  chose  :  he  felt  a  vehement 
desire,  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  a  wish, 
for  vengeance  upon  the  oppressor ;  but 
when  he  turned  to  poetry,  a  softening  influ¬ 
ence  came  over  him,  and  he  could  be  bitter 
no  longer.” 

His  literary  labors,  while  in  Leeds,  were 
enormous.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  writ¬ 
ing  from  four  to  five  columns  weekly  for  the 
paper ;  but  he  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  writing  a  long  poem,  a  novel,  and 
in  furnishing  leading  articles  for  a  new 
Shefiield  newspaper.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tremendous  labor,  he  found  time  to  go  down 
to  Dundee  to  get  married  to  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  since  dead,  for  whom  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained  an  ardent  affection.  ! 
The  comfort  of  his  home  was  thus  increas- 1 
ed,  though  his  labors  continued  as  before. 
They  soon  told  upon  his  health.  The  clear 
and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  young  man 
grew  pallid  ;  the  erect  and  manly  gate  be¬ 
came  stooping  ;  the  firm  step  faltered  ;  the 
lustrous  eye  was  dimmed  ;  and  the  joyous 
health  and  spirits  of  youth  were  fast  sinkinsr 
into  rest.  The  worm  of  disease  was  already 
at  his  heart  and  gnawing  away  his  vitals. 
His  cough,  which  had  never  entirely  left 
him  since  his  illness,  brought  on  by  self- 
imposed  privation  and  study  while  at  Perth, 
again  appeared  in  an  aggravated  form  ;  his 
breath  grew  short  and  thick  :  his  cheeks 
became  shrunken  ;  and  the  hectic,  which 
never  deceives  soon  made  its  appearance. 
He  appeared  as  if  suddenly  to  grow  old  ; 
his  shoulders  became  contracted  ;  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  wither  up,  and  the  sap  of  life  to 
shrink  from  his  veins.  Need  we  detail  the 
melancholy  progress  of  a  disease  which  is,  in 
this  country,  the  annual  fate  of  thousands. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if,  while  the  body  of 
the  poet  decayed,  the  mind  grew  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  excitable,  and  that  as  the  physical 
powers  became  more  weakened,  his  sense  of 
sympathy  became  more  keen.  When  he 
engaged  iif  conversation  upon  a  subject 
which  he  loved — upon  human  progress,  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  the 
emancipation  of  mind,  the  growing  strength 
of  the  party  of  the  movement — he  seemed  as 
one  inspired.  Usually  quiet  and  reserved, 


he  would  on  such  occasions  work  himself 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
His  breast  heaved,  his  whole  frame  was  agi¬ 
tated,  and  while  he  spoke,  his  large  lustrous 
eyes  beamed  with  an  unwonted  fire.  His 
wife  feared  such  outbursts.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sleepless  nights,  and  generally  by 
an  aggravation  of  his  complaint. 

Throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his 
disease,  up  to  the  time  when  he  left  Leeds, 
did  Nicoll  produce  his  usual  weekly  quota 
of  literary  labor.  They  little  know,  who 
have  not  learnt  from  bitter  experience,  what 
pains  and  anxieties,  what  sorrows  and 
cares,  lie  hid  under  the  columns  of  a 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  No  galley- 
slave  at  the  oar,  tugs  harder  for  life  than 
the  man  who  writes  in  newspapers  for  the 
indispensible  of  daily  bread.  The  press  is 
ever  at  his  heels,  crying  “  give,  give  and 
well  or  ill,  gay  or  sad,  the  Editor  must 
supply  the  usual  complement  “  of  leading 
article.”  The  last  articles  poor  Nicoll 
wrote  for  the  paper,  were  prepared  whilst 
sitting  up  in  bed,  propped  about  by  pil¬ 
lows.  A  friend  entered  just  as  he  had 
finished  them,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement ;  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
were  turgid,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his 
whole  frame  quivered,  and  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  him.  He  had  produced  a 
pile  of  blotted  and  blurred  manuscript, 
written  in  his  usual  energetic  manner.  It 
was  immediately  after  sent  to  press. 
These  were  the  last  leaders  he  ever  wrote. 
They  were  shortly  aftea  followed  by  a  short 
address  to  the  readers  of  the  paper,  in  which 
he  took  a  short  but  aflfectionate  farewell  of 
them  ;  and  stating  that  he  went  “  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  native  air,  as  a  last  chance 
for  life.” 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
fro  II  Leeds,  an  incident  occurred  which  must 
have  been  exceedingly  affecting  to  Nicoll, 
as  it  was  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliot,  the  “  Corn  Law  Rhymer,” 
who  entertained  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  the  young  poet,  had  gone  over  from 
Sheffield  to  deliver  a  short  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  Leeds  Literary  Institution, 
and  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
kindly  interview  with  Robert  Nicoll.  On 
inquiring  about  him,  after  the  delivery  of 
his  first  lecture,  he  was  distressed  to  learn 
the  sad  state  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
“No  words  (says  Elliot  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  memoir),  can  express  the  pain 
I  felt  when  informed  on  my  return  to  my 
inn,  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  if  1  would 
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see  him  I  must  reach  his  dwelling  before 
eight  o’clock  next  morning,  at  which  hour 
he  would  depart  by  railway  for  Edinburgh, 
in  the  hope  that  his  native  air  might  restore 
him.  1  was  five  minutes  too  late  to  see  him 
at  his  house,  but  1  followed  him  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  where  about  a  minute  before  the  train 
started  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  one  of 
the  carriages,  seated  I  believe,  between  his 
wife  and  his  mother.  I  stood  on  the  step 
of  the  carriage  and  told  him  my  name.  He 
gasped ;  they  all  three  wept ;  but  I  heard 
not  his  voice.” 

The  invalid  reached  Newhaven,  near 
Leith,  sick,  exhausted,  distressed,  and  dy¬ 
ing.  He  was  received  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mrs.  Johnstone,  his  early  friend,  who 
tended  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  child. 
Other  friends  gathered  around  him,  and 
contributed  to  smooth  his  dying  couch.  It 
was  not  the  least  of  Nicoll’s  distresses,  that 
towards  his  latter  end  he  was  tortured  by 
the  horrors  of  destitution  ;  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  for  those  who  were  dependent  on 
him  for  their  daily  bread.  A  generous  gift  of 
iS50  was  forwarded  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  through  the  kind  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  but  Nicoll  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  bounty ;  in  a  few  days 
after  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife. 

•  The  remains  of  Robert  Nicoll  rest  in  a 
narrow  spot  in  Newhaven  Churchyard. 
No  stone  marks  his  resting  place  :  only  a 
small  green  mound  that  has  been  watered 
by  the  tears  of  the  loved  he  has  left  behind 
him.  On  that  spot  the  eye  of  God  dwells  ; 
and  around  the  precincts  of  the  poet’s  grave, 
the  memories  of  friends  still  hover  with  a 
fond  and  melancholy  regret. 

Robert  Nicoll  was  no  ordinary  man : 
Ebenezer  Elliot  has  said  of  him,  Burns  at 
his  age  had  done  nothing  like  him.”  His 
poetry  is  the  very  soul  of  pathos,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  sublimity.  We  might  almost 
style  him  the  Scottish  Keats ;  though  much 
more  real  and  life-like,  and  more  definite 
in  his  aims  and  purposes  than  Keats  was. 
There  is  a  truth  and  soul  in  the  poetry  of 
Nicoll,  which  come  home  to  the  universal 
heart.  Especially  does  he  give  utterance  to 
that  deep  poetry  which  lives  in  the  heart, 
and  murmurs  in  the  lot  of  the  poor  man. 
He  knew  and  felt  it  all,  and  found  for  it 
a  voice  in  his  exquisite  lyrics.  These  have 
truth  written  on  their  very  front — as  Nicoll 
said  truly  to  a  friend,  “  I  have  written  my 
heart  in  my  poems ;  and  rude,  unfinished, 
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and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read 
there.” 

Need  we  cite  examples } — “  We  are 
lowly,”  “  The  Ha’  Bible,”  “  The  Hero,” 
“  The  bursting  of  the  Chain,”  “  I  dare  not 
scorn,”  and  numerous  other  pieces  which 
might  be  named,  are,  for  strength,  subli¬ 
mity,  and  the  noble  poetic  truths  contained 
in  them,  equal  to  anything  in  the  English 
language.  “The  Ha’  Bible”  is  perhaps 
not  unworthy  to  take  equal  rank  with  “  The 
Cottar’s  Saturday  Night  ”  of  Robert  Burns. 

To  this  interesting  memoir  by  our  friend 
Dr.  Smiles,  we  will  add  a  few  sentences. 

William  Tait,  in  a  note  to  us,  observes, 
that  “  Robert  Nicoll’s  manners  were  un¬ 
commonly  gentle,  yet  he  was  spirited  in 
conversation.  I  recollect  when  he  and  Mr. 
McLaren,  of  the  Scotsman.,  dined  with  me 
and  a  few  friends  more,  Mr.  M‘Laren  re¬ 
marked  the  strange  brilliancy  of  Nicbll’s 
eyes,  in  which  there  appeared  what  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  true  poetic  fire,  or — 
mayhap,  one  of  the  well  known  signs^of  con¬ 
sumption.” 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  that  we  ourselves 
saw  Robert  Nicoll,  just  before  he  went  to 
Leeds  to  edit  the  Times  ;  and  we  thought 
that  we  had  never  seen  any  one  who  so 
completely  realized  the  idea  of  the  young 
poet.  Somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  of 
a  free  and  buoyant  carriage,  and  with  a 
countenance  which  was  beautiful  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  intellect  and  noble  sentiment. 
His  eyes,  struck  us  as  most  poetical, — 
large,  blue,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  There 
was  an  ingenuousness  about  him  that  was 
peculiarly  charming,  and  the  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  progres  that  animated  him, 
seemed  to  point  him  out  for  a  brilliant,  ar¬ 
dent  career  in  the  cause  of  man. 

He  accompanied  us  to  breakfast  atjthe 
house  of  an  old  Friend,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Society  there,  and  the  order,  the 
quietness,  and  seriousness  of  the  family, 
made  a  most  lively  impression  upon  him. 
After  breakfast  the  old  gentleman  brought 
the  Bible  and  read  a  chapter,  after  which 
we  sate  some  time  in  silence,  and  when  the 
conversation  was  renewed,  it  was  not  of  the 
ordinary  matters  of  the  day,  but  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Peace  Society,  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  similar  topics,  all  embracing 
human  improvement  and  welfare.  As  we 
retired,  Nicoll  said  it  was  a  peep  into  an 
entirely  new  life  to  him,  and  brought  strongly 
to  his  imagination  the  life  of  Covenan¬ 
ters  and  Patriarchs.  We  may  well  under- 
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stand  his  feelings  when  we  read  his  “  Ha’' 
Bible,”  with  which,  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  poetry,  we  will  close  this  article. 

THE  HA’  BIBLE. 

I  Chief  of  the  Household  Gods 

Which  hallow  Scotland’s  lowly  cottage  homes ! 

While  looking  on  thy  signs 
That  speak,  though  dumb,  deep  thought  upon 
me  comes — 

With  glad  yet  solemn  dreams  my  heart  is  stirr’d, 
Like  Childhood’s  when  it  hears  the  carol  of  a  bird ! 

The  Mountains  old  and  hoar — 

The  chainless  Winds — the  Stream*  so  pure  and 
free — 

'  The  God-enamel’d  Flowers — 

The  waving  Forest — the  eternal  Sea — 

The  E^gle  floating  o’er  the  Mountain’s  brow — 
Are  teachers  all;  but  O!  they  are  not  such  as  thou ! 

^  O !  I  could  worship  thee ! 

Thou  art  a  gift  a  God  of  love  might  give ; 

^  For  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy 

In  thy  Almighty- written  pages  live! — 

The  Slave  who  reads  shall  never  crouch  again  I 
For,  mind- inspired  by  thee,  he  bursts  his  feeble 
chain  1 

God !  unto  Thee  I  kneel. 

And  thank  Thee !  Thou  unto  my  native  land — 

Yea  to  the  outspread  Earth — 

Hast  stretched  in  love  Thy  Everlasting  hand. 


[May, 

And  Thou  hast  given  Earth  and  Sea  and  Air — 
Yea  all  that  heart  can  ask  of  Good  and  Pure  and 
Fair ! 

And,  Father,  Thou  hast  spread 
Before  Men’s  eyes  this  Charter  of  the  Free,  ' 
That  all  thy  Book  might  read. 

And  Justice,  love,  and  Truth  and  Liberty. 

The  Gift  was  unto  Men — the  Giver  God ! 

Thou  Slave !  it  stamps  thee  Man — go  spurn  thy 
weary  load ! 

Thou  doubly-precious  Book ! 

Unto  thy  light  what  doth  not  Scotland  owe  1— 
Thou  teachest  Age  to  die. 

And  Youth  and  Truth  unsullied  up  to  grow! 

In  lowly  homes  a  Comforter  art  thou — 

A  sunbeam  sent  irom  God — an  Everlasting  bow ! 

O’er  thy  broad  ample  page 
How  many  dim  ana  aged  eyes  have  pored  1 
How  many  hearts  o’er  thee 
In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored  I 
How  many  Mothers,  by  their  Infants’  bed. 

Thy  Holy,  Blessed,  Pure,  Child-loving  words  have 
read? 

And  o’er  thee  soft  young  hands 
Have  oft  in  truthful  plighted  Love  been  join’d, 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 

Hast  been  a  bond—  an  altar  of  the  mind ! — 
Above  all  kingly  power  or  kingly  law 
May  Scotland  reverence  aye — the  Bible  of  the  Ha’. 
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This,  indeed,  is  the  age  of  public  lecturing, 
and  we  might  spend  a  long  time  in  discuss¬ 
ing  its  pros  and  cons,  its  advantages,  and 
its  eyils.  The  open  and  legitimate  objects 
which  popular  lecturing  proposes  to  itself 
are  chiefly  the  three  following :  Instruction, 
Excitement,  and  Communication  between 
the  higher  minds  of  the  age,  and  those  of 
a  lower  grade.  Now,  in  reference  to  its 
utility  as  an  organ  of  instruction,  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  public  lec¬ 
turing,  truth  is  painted  to  the  eye ;  it  is 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  voice,  gesture, 
and  action  ;  it  stands  in  the  person  of  the 
orator,  as  in  an  illuminated  window.  The 
information  thus  given,  attended  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  and  accompanied  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  emphasis,  is  more  profoundly  impressed 
upon  the  memory ;  and  many,  by  the  fairy 
aspect  of  truth  which  is  presented,  are  in¬ 
duced  to  love  and  learn,  who  otherwise 
would  have  remained  indifferent  and  dis- 
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tant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  communicated  by  lecturing  is 
seldom  large  ;  and,  as  to  its  quality,  lectur¬ 
ers  are  under  strong  temptations  to  dilute 
it  down  to  the  capacities  of  their  audience  ; 
and,  instead  of  conducting  them  from  first 
principles  to  details,  they  give  them  parti¬ 
cular  facts,  and  tell  them  to  travel  back 
themselves  to  leading  principles,  an  advice 
which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  follow.  Too 
often  the  hearers,  however  strongly  urged 
to  the  contrary  by  their  instructors,  forget 
to  pursue  profounder  researches,  to  seek 
after  higher  sources  ;  and  the  close  of  the 
six  or  seven  lectures  is  the  close  of  their 
studies,  and  furnishes  the  complement  of 
their  knowledge.  Often,  too,  the  class  who 
have  least  access  to  books  have  also  least 
access  to  lectures,  or  even  when  privileged 
to  attend  them,  find  their  special  wants  Wt 
indifferently  supplied. 

In  the  excitement  produced  by  good  pub- 
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lie  lecturing  its  advocates  j5nd  a  more  plau-  | 
sible  argument  in  its  favor.  It  is  an 
amusement  so  happy  and  so  innocent ;  it 
withdraws  so  many  from  the  theatre,  the 
card-table,  and  the  tavern  ;  it  gives  such  a 
stimulus  to  nascent  intellects ;  it  creates 
around  the  lecturer  such  circles  and  semi¬ 
circles  of  shining  faces ;  it  rouses  in  so 
many  breasts  the  spark  of  literary  and 
scientific  genius  ;  it  commences  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  so  many  incipient  Miltons,  no 
longer  mute  and  inglorious  ;  and  of  whole 
generations  of  young  Arkwrights,  worthy  of 
their  illustrious  progeoitor.  Nay,  we 
would  go  a  little  farther  still,  we  would 
“  better  the  instruction.”  Its  excitement 
and  pleasure  do  not  stop  here.  The  lec¬ 
ture-room  promotes  a  great  many  matches  ; 
it  brings  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  into 
close  and  intimate  propinquity  ;  it  excites 
active  and  animated  flirtations;  it  forms, 
besides,  a  pleasant  interchange  to  one  class 
with  the  card  table — to  another,  an  agree¬ 
able  lounge  on  the  road  to  the  afterpiece, 
and  to  a  third,  a  safe  and  decent  half-way 
house  to  a  quiet  social  crack  in  a  quiet  ale¬ 
house.  It  is  also  a  nursery  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  sprigs  of  criticism  which  abound — 
faithfully  figured  by  the  immortal  Punchy 
in  those  specimens  of  the  rising  generation 
who  deem  that,  as  for  that  ere  Shakspere, 
he  has  been  vastly  over-rated.”  And  last, 
not  least,  it  permits  many  a  comfortable 
nap  to  the  hard-wrought  doctor  or  dominicy 
or  artisan — to  whom  it  matters  not  whether 
the  lecturer  be  in  the  moon  or  in  the  clouds, 
as  they  are  only,  like  their  instructor,  ab¬ 
sent  and  lost. 

Joking,  however,  apart,  popular  lectur¬ 
ing  is  undoubtedly  a  source, both  of  much 
entertainment  and  excitement,  though  we 
are  not  sure  but  that  that  entertainment  is 
more  valued  by  the  luxurious  as  a  variety 
in  their  pleasures,  than  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  as  a  necessity  in  their  intellec¬ 
tual  life ;  and  although  we  are  sure  that  an 
undue  portion  of  that  excitement  springs 
from  the  glare  of  lights,  the  presence  of  la¬ 
dies,  the  mere  heat  and  stare,  and  pres¬ 
sure,”  of  which  Chalmers  complained  ;  and 
that  comparatively  little  of  it  can  be  traced 
to  the  art,  less  to  the  genius,  and  least  of 
all  to  the  subject,  of  the  discourser. 

As  a  means  of  communication  between 
men  of  science  and  literature,  and  the  age, 
it  is  we  are  afraid,  what  Mr.  Horne  would 
call  a  “  False  Medium.”  You  have  in  it 
the  Prophet,  shorn,  dressed,  perhaps  scent¬ 
ed,  perhaps  playing  miserable  monkey- 


tricks  to  divert  the  audience — and  not  the 
Moses  coming  down  the  Mount,  with  face 
shining,  but  with  lips  stammering,  from 
that  dread  communion  on  the  summit ;  or 
if  the  Prophet  do  preserve  his  integrity,  and 
speak  to  the  souls  instead  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  his  audience,  it  is  at  his  proper 
peril ;  wild  yawnings,  slumbers  both  loud 
and  deep,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  polite 
hints  conveyed  in  the  music  of  slapping 
doors  and  rasping  floors,  are  the  reward  of 
his  fidelity.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  a 
few  have  been  able  to  overcome  such  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  in  spite  of  stern  adherence  to  a 
high  object,  to  gain  general  acceptance. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions.  Their  suc¬ 
cess,  besides,  has  greatly  resulted  from 
other  causes  than  the  truth  they  uttered. 
Certain  graces  of  manner — certain  .striking 
points  in  delivery — a  certain  melody,  to 
which  their  thoughts  were  set — created  at 
the  first  an  interest  which  gradually,  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  increased,  swell¬ 
ed  into  a  brute  wonder,  which  made  you 
fancy  the  words  “  Orpheus  no  fable,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  transparency  over  the  speaker’s 
head.  But  clear  steady  vision  of  truth, 
true  and  satisfying  pleasure,  and  any  per¬ 
manent  or  transforming  change,  were  not 
given.  The  audience  were  lifted  up  for  a 
season,  like  an  animal  caught  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  by  the  sheer  power  of  eloquence ; 
they  were  not  really  elevated  one  distinct 
step — they  came  down  precisely  the  same 
creatures,  and  to  the  same  point,  as  before, 
and  the  thing  would  be  remembered  by 
them  afterwards  as  a  dream. 

Minds,  again,  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
prophetic  order,  find  a  far  freer  and  more 
useful  passage  to  the  public  ear  and  intel¬ 
lect,  and  succeed  in  giving  not  only  a  vague 
emotion  of  delight,  but  some  solid  know¬ 
ledge,  and  some  lasting  result.  Such  a 
mind  is  that  of  our  admirable  friend.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol ;  and  even  at  the  apparent 
risk  of  indelicacy,  we  propose  to  analyze  its 
constituent  qualities,  as  well  as  the  special 
causes  of  his  great  success  as  a  lecturer. 
May  this  article  greet  his  eyes,  and  cheer 
his  heart  somewhere  in  that  great  land  of 
strangers,  where  he  is  at  present  sojourning, 
(would  he  could  read  it  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Andes  !)  and  convince  him  that  his 
friends  in  Scotland  have  not  forgotten  him, 
and  are,  in  the  absence  of  himself,  either 
drawing,  or  looking  at  his  picture  ! 

'  The  first  time  we  heard  of  Professor 
Nichol  was  on  the  publication  of  his  “  Views 
of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,”  and 
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the  first  thing  that  struck  us  about  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  felicity  and  boldness  of  its 
title.  The  words  “Architecture  of  the 
Heavens  ”  suggested,  first,  the  thought 
that  the  heavens  were  the  building  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  divine  architect ;  secondly,  that  the 
building  was  still  in  progress  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  from  even  this  low  and  distant  plat¬ 
form  we  are  permitted  glimpses  of  its  grad¬ 
ual  growth  toward  perfection.  The  essence, 
in  fact,  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  title  ;  and  although  that  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  now  commonly  thought  explod¬ 
ed,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  visible  evidence 
is  concerned — as  a  probable  and  beautiful 
explanation  of  phenomena,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  immeasura¬ 
ble  antiquity,  it  retains  its  value.  But 
how  suggestive  to  us  at  the  time  was  the 
expresaon,  “Architecture  of  the  Heavens !  ” 
Formerly  we  deemed  that  when  man  awak¬ 
ed  into  existence,  the  building,  indeed,  was 
there  in  all  its  magnitude,  but  that  the 
scaffolding  was  down — all  trace  and  vestige 
of  the  operation  elaborately  removed — and 
that  the  Almighty  architect  had  withdrawn 
and  hid  himself.  But  now  we  had  come 
upon  the  warm  footprints  of  omnipotence — 
the  Power  was  only  a  few  steps  in  advance  ; 
nay,  thrilling  thought !  we  had  only  to  lift 
our  telescopes  to  behold  him  actually  at 
work  up  there,  in  the  midnight  sky.  The 
telescope  enabled  us  to  stand  behind  the 
processes  of  the  Eternal — it  was  a  wing  by 
which  we  overtook  the  great  retreat  of  the 
Deity,  if  indeed  a  retreat  it  was,  and  not 
rather  a  perpetual  progress — a  triumphal 
march  onwards  into  the  Infinite  Dark.  It 
brought  us  ever  new,  electric,  telegraphic 
tidings  of  Him  whose  goings  forth  were  of 
old — from  everlasting — and  which  were  new 
to  everlasting  as  well.  Such  were  the  dim, 
yet  high  suggestions,  of  the  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis.  If  we  relinquished  them  recently 
with  a  sigh,  we  now  sigh  no  more  ;  for  now 
we  have  been  taught,  in  a  manner  most  im¬ 
pressive,  the  immense  age  of  the  universe, 
whose  orbs  seem  hoary  in  their  splendor, 
and  have  thus  found  a  new  measure  for 
computing  our  knowledge,  or  rather  for 
more  accurately  estimating  our  ignorance, 
of  the  days,  of  the  years,  of  the  right  hand 
of  Him  that  is  the  Most  High.  How  long, 
we  now  exclaim,  it  must  be  since  the  Great 
Artist  put  his  finishing  touch  to  that  serene 
gallery  of  paintings  we  call  the  stars,  and 
yet  how  perfect  and  how  godlike  their  exe¬ 
cution  ;  since  their  lustre,  their  beauty, 
and  their  holy  calm  are  this  night  as  fresh 


and  unfaded  as  at  the  beginning!  And 
how  solemn  the  thought,  if  these  works,  in 
the  hiding  of  their  Creator,  be  so  magnifi¬ 
cent,  how  great  must  himself  be,  and  how 
great  must  he  have  been,  especially  as  he 
travailed  in  birth  with  such  an  offspring, 
amid  the  jubilant  shouts  of  all  awakening 
intelligence ! 

It  is  very  common  to  skip  the  preface  in 
order  to  get  at  the  book.  In  this  case,  we 
skipped  the  book  to  get  at  the  pictures, 
j  We  read,  nay,  devoured,  the  plates — the 
poems  shall  we  call  them — ere  we  read  a 
word  of  the  letterpress.  And  most  mar¬ 
vellous  to  us  was  their  revelation  of  those 
starry  sprinklings,  relieved  against  the 
dark  background — those  wild  capricious 
shapes,  which  reminded  you  of  rearing 
steeds  under  the  control  of  perfect  riders — 
seeming  at  once  to  spurn  and  to  be  subject 
to  immutable  laws — those  unbanked  rivers 
of  glory  flowing  through  the  universe — why, 
we  seemed  standing  on  a  Pisgah,  command¬ 
ing  the  prospect  of  immensity  itself. 
But  still  more  striking  to  overlook,  as  we 
then  imagined,  the  laboratory  of  God,  and 
to  see  his  work  in  every  stage  of  its  progress 
— the  six  demiurgic  days  presented  to  us 
contemporaneously  and  at  once.  No  won¬ 
der  that  such  plates  enchanted  us,  and  that 
we  seemed  gazing  on  rough  copies  from  the 
paintings  of  the  Divine  hand  itself.  What 
a  triumph,  too,  to  mind  over  matter, 
and  to  a  poor  sun-illumined  worm,  over  his 
haughty  torch — to  be  able,  with  a  pin-point^ 
to  indicate,  and,  if  n^jeessary,  to  hide  his 
place  in  the  firmament !  It  was,  indeed, 
an  hour  much  deserving  of  memory.  The 
folding-doors  of  the  universe  seemed  to 
open  upon  us  in  musical  thunder ;  and  if 
we  could  not,  as  yet,  enter,  yet  we  could 
wish,  like  Mirza,  for  the  wings  of  a  great 
eagle  to  fly  away  with  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  apocalyptic  moments  that  occur,  or 
that  can  occur  so  seldom  in  life,  for  it  is 
not  every  day  that  we  can  see,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  expanded  page  of  immensity, 
the  charter  of  our  soul’s  freedom,  and  feel 
ourselves  “  enlarged”  to  the  extent  of  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  the 
height  of  the  creation. 

Returning  from  a  reverie,  in  which  we 
saw  our  sun  and  his  thousand  neighbor 
stars  quenched  like  a  taper,  in  the  blaze 
of  that  higher  noon,  we  found  ourselves  in 
earth  again,  and  remembered  that  we  had 
yet  to  read  Dr.  Nichol’s  book.  And  it  is 
the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  it,  to 
say  that  it  did  not  dissipate  or  detract 
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from  the  impressions  which  the  eloquent 
pictures  had  produced,  and  that  it  gave 
them  a  yet  clearer  and  more  definite  form. 
It  bridged  in  the  foaming  torrent  of  our 
enthusiasm.  It  translated  (as  Virgil  does 
Homer)  the  stern  and  literal  grandeurs  of 
night  into  a  mild  and  less  dazzling  version. 
We  liked,  in  the  first  place,  its  form.  It 
consisted  of  letters,  and  of  letters  to  a  lady. 
This  held  out  a  prospect  of  ease,  familiari¬ 
ty,  clearness,  and  grace.  Most  expounders,  | 
hitherto,  of  astronomical  truth,  had  been 
either  too  stilted  in  their  style,  or  tooi 
scientific  in  their  substance.  But  here  was 
a  graceful  conversation,  such  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  philosopher  might  carry  on  with  an 
intelligent  female,  under  the  twilight 
canopy,  or  in  the  window  recess,  as  the 
moon  was  rising.  It  in  no  way  transcended 
female  comprehension,  or  if  it  did,  it  was 
only  to  slide  into  one  of  those  beautiful, 
bewitching  mists,  which  the  imagination  of 
women  so  much  loves.  There  were,  too, 
a  warmth  and  a  heartiness  about  the  style 
and  manner,  whieh  distinguished  the  book 
favorably  from  the  majority  of  scientific 
treatises.  These,  generally,  are  cold  and 
dry.  Trusting,  it  would  seem,  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  grandeur  of  the  subject,  they  convey  | 
their  impressions  of  it  in  a  didactic  and! 
feeble  style,  and  catalogue  stars  as  indififer- 1 
ently  as  they  would  the  withered  leaves  of ! 
the  forest.  Nichol,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  point  to  them,  not  with  a  cold  rod,  but 
with  a  waving  torch.  He  never  “  doubts 
that  the  stars  are  fire  ” — no  immeasurable 
icebergs  they,  floating  in  frozen  air,  but' 
glowing,  burning,  almost  living  orbs ;  and  | 
his  words  glow,  burn,  and  nearly  start  from ; 
the  page  in  unison.  We  will  not  deny  j 
that  this  heat  and  enthusiasm  sometimes 
betray  him  into  ^lendida  vitia — into  rheto-  j 
rical  exaggerations — into  passages  which 
sound  hollow,  whether  they  are  so  or  not — 
and  worse,  into  dim  and  vague  obscurities, 
copied  too  closely  from  his  own  nebula, 
where  you  have  misty  glimmer,  instead  of 
clear,  solid  land ;  but  his  faults  are  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  avoid 
than  to  reach,  which  no  sordid  or  common¬ 
place  mind,  however  accomplished,  durst 
commit ;  and  the  spirit  which  animates  his 
most  tasteless  combinations  of  sound,  and 
peeps  through  his  swelling  intricacies  of 
sentence,  is  always  beautiful  and  sincere. 
Beyond  most  writers,  too,  on  this  theme, 
he  has  the  power  of  giving,  even  to  the 
uninitiated,  a  clear  and  memorable  idea 
of  his  subject — the  truths  of  Astronomy 


he  paints  upon  the  eye  and  soul  of  the 
reader.  And  this  he  is  enabled  (*0  — 
first,  because  he  has  a  clear  vision  himself, 
which  his  enthusiasm  is  seldom  permitted 
to  dull  or  to  distort ;  and,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  he  seeks — labors — is  not  satisfied  till 
he  has  transferred  this  entire  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  of  his  auditors.  Thus 
far  of  the  mere  manner  of  his  writing.  In 
considering  its  spirit,  we  shall  find  metal 
more  attractive.  That  is  distinguished  by 
its  sincere  enthusiasm,  its  joyous  hope,  and 
by  its  religious  reverence. 

What  field  for  enthusiasm  can  be  named 
in  comparison  with  the  innumerous  and 
ever-burning  stars — the  first  objects  which 
attract  the  eyes  of  children,  who  send  up 
!  their  sweetest  smiles,  and  uplift  their  tiny 
!  hands  to  puck  them  down,  as  playthings — 
i  the  beloved  of  solitary  shepherds,  who, 
j  lying  on  the  hill-side,  try.  to  count  them  in 
i  their  multitudes,  call  them  by  names  of 
i  their  own,  love  those  “  watchers  and  holy 
I  ones,”  as  if  they  were  companions  and 
j  friends,  and  sometimes  exclaim,  with  the 
great  shepherd  king  of  Israel,  “  When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fin¬ 
gers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained,  what  is  man  !” — the  beloved 
of  the  mariner,  who,  pacing  his  midnight 
deck,  turns  often  aloft  his  eye  to  those 
starry  sparklers,  shining  on  him  through 
the  shrouds,  or, — 

“  Mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast — 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  ” — 

the  loved  of  the  wakeful,  especially  of  those 
who  are  awake  through  sorrow,  who,  as 
they  see  them  trembling  through  the  lat¬ 
tice,  feel,  or  fancy,  that  they  are  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  their  agonies,  and  would,  if 
they  could,  send  down  a  message  from  their 
far  thrones  that  might  wipe  away  their 
tears — the  loved  of  the  astronomer,  who,  a 
friendly  spy,  watches  their  every  motion, 
and  through  the  tube  of  his  telescope  dis¬ 
tils  into  himself  the  essence  of  their  beauty, 
their  meaning,  and  their  story — the  loved 
of  the  poet’s  soul,  who  snatches  many  a 
live  coal  of  inspiration  from  their  flaming 
altars — the  loved  of  the  Christian,  who 
sees  in  them  the  reflection  of  his  Father’s 
.  glory,  the  milestones  on  the  path  of  his 
Redeemer’s  departure,  and  of  his  return — 
the  loved  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  un¬ 
derstandings  to  comprehend,  and  souls  to 
feel  their  grandeur  so  unspeakable,  their 
silence  so  profound,  their  separation  from 
leach  other,  and  from  us  so  entire,  their 
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muLitudc  30  immense,  their  lustre  so  bril¬ 
liant,  their  forms  so  singular,  their  order  so 
regular,  their  motions  so  dignified,  so 
rapid,  and  so  calm.  “  If,”  says  Emerson, 
“  the  stars  were  to  appear  one  night  in  a 
thousand  years,  how  would  men  believe 
and  adore,  and  preserve  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  the  remembrance  of  the  city  of  God 
which  had  thus  been  shown.  But  night 
after  night  come  out  these  preachers  of 
beauty,  and  light  the  universe  with  their 
admonishing  smile.” 

It  is  singular,  that  while  the  theory  of 
the  stars  has  been  perpetually  changing, 
the  conception  of  their  sublime  character 
has,  under  every  theory,  remained  nearly 
the  same.  While  they  were  believed  to  be, 
as  in  the  darker  ages,  absolutely  divine, 
incorruptible,  and  perfect  in  their  essence, 
they  were  not  regarded  with  more  enthu¬ 
siasm,  alluded  to  with  more  frequency,  or 
lauded  with  more  eloquence,  than  now, 
when  we  know  that  imperfection,  and  in¬ 
equality,  decay,  and  destruction,  snow,  and 
perhaps  sin,  have  found  their  way  thither, 
as  well  as  here  ;  and  Dante,  amid  his 
innumerable  descriptions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — and  no  poet  has  so  many — has 
said  nothing  finer  in  their  praise  than  we 
find  in  some  of  the  bursts  of  Bayley.  If 
science  has,  with  rude  hand,  torn  off  from 
the  stars  that  false  lustre  of  supernatu¬ 
ralism  which  they  bore  so  long,  it  has  im¬ 
measurably  multiplied  their  numbers,  un¬ 
locked  their  secrets,  at  once  brought  them 
nearer  and  thrown  them  farther  oflf,  and 
supplied  the  glitter  of  superstition  by  the 
severe  light  of  law.  If  they  seem  no  longer 
the  thrones  of  angels,  they  are  at  least 
porch-lamps  in  the  temple  of  Almighty 
God.  If  no  longer  the  regents  of  human 
destiny,  they  are  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
upon  the  breast  of  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
If  not  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  highest 
heaven,  they  at  least  light  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  honor,  glory,  and  immortality. 
From  sparks  they  have  broadened  into 
suns  ;  from  thousands  they  have  multiplied 
into  millions.  It  is  ever  thus  with  the 
progress  of  genuine  truth.  Remorselessly, 
as  it  rushes  on,  it  scatters  a  thousand  beau¬ 
tiful  dreams,  slumbering  like  morning  dew- 
drops  among  the  branches  of  the  wood,  but 
from  the  path  of  its  progress  there  rises, 
more  slowly,  a  stern,  but  true  and  lasting 
glory,  before  which,  in  due  time,  the  former 
“  shall  no  more  be  remembered,  neither 
come  into  mind.” 

A  collection  of  all  the  descriptions  of  the 


I  stars,  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  every  age, 
would  constitute  itself  a  galaxy.  It  would 
'include  Homer’s  wondrous  one-lined  allu¬ 
sions  to  them — so  rapid  and  so  strong,  as 
they  shone  over  Ida,  or  kept  still-watch 
above  the  solitary  Ulysses  in  his  sea-wan¬ 
derings — the  crown  they  wove  over  the 
bare  head  of  the  sleepless  Prometheus — 
the  glances  of  power  and  sympathy  which 
they  shed  in,  through  rents  in  the  night  of 
the  Grecian  tragedies — the  ornate  and 
labored  pictures  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius — 
the  thick  imagery  they  supply  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  bards — their  perpetual  intermingling 
with  the  Dhina  Comedia^  darting  down 
through  crevices  in  the  descending  circles 
of  damnation,  circling  the  mount  of  purga¬ 
tory,  and  paving  the  way  to  the  vision  of 
essential  Deity — Shakspere’s  less  frequent 
but  equally  beautiful  touches — Milton’s 
plaintive,  yet  serene  references  to  their  set 
glories — Young’s  bursts  of  bonder,  almost 
of  longing  and  desire,  for  those  nearer 
neighbors  to  the  eternal  throne,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  see  so  far  and  to  know 
so  much — Byron’s  wild  and  angry  lashing 
at  them,  like  a  sea,  seeking  to  rise,  and 
reach  and  quench  them,  on  a  thousand 
shipwrecks — Wordsworth’s  love  to  them, 
for  loving  and  resting  on  his  favorite  moun¬ 
tains — Bayley’s  hymnings  of  devotion — 
Chalmers’  long-linked  swells  of  pious  en¬ 
thusiasm — and  last,  not  least,  our  author’s 
raptures,  more  measured,  more  artistic,  but 
equally  sincere. 

There  occurs  a  passage  in  one  of  Byron’s 
letters,  written  in  Venice,  where  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself,  after  a  debauch,  looking 
out  at  the  night,  when  he  exclaims,  “  What 
nothings  we  are  before  these  stars!”  and 
adds,  that  he  never  sufficiently  felt  their 
greatness^  till  he  looked  at  them  through 
Herschell’s  telescope,  and  saw  that  they 
were  worlds.  We  rather  wonder  at  this, 
for  we  have  always  thought,  that,  to  a  high¬ 
ly  imaginative  mind,  it  mattered  little 
whether  it  looked  to  the  stars  through  the 
eye  or  the  telescope.  Who  does  not  see 
and  feel  that  they  are  worlds,  if  he  has  a 
heart  and  an  imagination,  as  well  as  an 
eye  }  Who  cares  for  the  size  of  algebraic 
symbols?  A  star,  at  largest,  is  but  a 
symbol,  and  the  smaller  it  seems,  the  more 
scope  it  leaves  for  imagination.  The  tele¬ 
scope  tends  rather  to  crush  and  overwhelm 
than  to  stimulate — to  fill  than  to  fire — 
some  souls.  It  necessarily,  too,  deprives 
the  seeing  of  the  stars,  so  far  as  they  are 
regarded  individually,  of  many  of  its  finest 
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accessories.  The  mountain  which  the  star 
seems  to  touch — the  tree  through  which  it 
trembles — the  soft  evening  air  on  which  it 
seems  silently  to  feed — the  quick  contrasts 
between  it  and  its  neighboring  orbs — its 
part  as  one  of  a  constellated  family — such 
poetical  aspects  of  it  are  all  lost,  and  the 
glare  of  illumination  falls  upon  one  vast 
unit,  insulated  at  once  from  earth,  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Heaven.  It  is  as 
though  we  should  apply  a  magnifying  glass 
to  a  single  face  in  a  group  of  painted 
figures,  thereby  enlarging  one  object  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  which  are  not  dimin¬ 
ished,  but  blotted  out.  While,  of  course, 
acknowledging  the  mighty  powers  and  uses 
of  the  telescope,  and  confessing,  that  from 
no  dream  did  we  ever  more  reluctantly 
awake,  than  from  one  which  lately  trans¬ 
ported  us  to  Parsonstown,  and  showed  us 
the  nebula  in  Orion  just  dropping  to  pieces, 
like  a  bright  dissolving  cloud,  yet  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  many  derive  as  much 
pleasure  and  excitement  from  the  crescent 
moon  still  as  in  Shakspere^s  time,  a  silver 
bow  new  bent  in  Heaven — from  round, 
shivering  Venus  in  the  green  west — from 
the  star  of  Jove  suspended  high  over  head, 
like  the  apparent  king  of  the  sky — and 
from  those  glorious  jewels,  hanging  like 
two  pendants  of  equal  weight  and  brilliancy, 
from  the  ear  of  night,  Orion  and  the  Great 
Bear,  as  they  could  from  any  revelation  of 
the  telescope.  This  very  night  we  saw 
what  probably  impressed  our  imagination 
as  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Rossian  glories 
would  have  done.  The  night  has  been 
dark  and  drifting  till  a  few  minutes  ago. 
We  went  out  to  the  door  of  our  dwelling, 
looking  for  nothing  but  darkness,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  flashing  out  through  and 
from  the  gloom,  and  meeting  us  like  a 
gigantic  ghost  at  our  very  threshold,  we 
were  aware  of  the  presence  of  Orioriy  and 
involuntarily  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

All  astronomers  of  high  name  have  been 
led  at  first  to  their  science  by  the  workings 
of  an  enthusiasm,  as  strong  as  passion  and 
as  high  as  poetry.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
Newton  was  from  his  boyhood  fascinated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
that  his  wistful  boyish  glances  at  their 
serene  splendor  and  mystic  dance  formed 
the  germs  of  his  future  discoveries.  To 
some,  Woohthorpe  reverie  of  twilight,  we 
may  trace  the  fall  of  the  keys  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  at  the  feet  of  his  matured  manhood  ! 
Surely  a  loftier  principle  was  stirring  in 
him,  than  that  which  renders  the  juvenile 


mechanician  uneasy  till  he  has  analyzed  the 
construction  of  a  toy.  It  was  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  mathematical  puzzles 
connected  with  them  that  attracted  him  to 
those  remote  regions,  but  it  was  their  re¬ 
moteness,  magnitude,  and  mystery,  which 
roused  him  to  grapple  with  their  secrets. 
Ordinary  children  love  to  see,  and  would 
like  to  join,  the  march  of  soldiers,  as  they 
step  stately  by.  The  boy  Newton  burned 
to  accompany,  as  an  intelligent  witness  and 
companion,  the  steps  of  planets  and  suns. 
This  enthusiasm  never  altogether  subsided, 
as  many  well-known  anecdotes  prove.  But 
too  soon  it  ceased  to  express  itself  other¬ 
wise  than  by  silent  study  and  wonder ;  it 
retired  deep  into  the  centre  of  his  being, 
and  men,  astonished  at  the  lack-lustre  look 
with  which  the  eye  of  the  sage  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  stars,  knew  not  that  his  spirit  was 
the  while  gazing  at  them  as  with  the  insa¬ 
tiate  glance  of  an  eagle.  Thus  frequently 
has  it  been  with  astronomers.  Their  ar¬ 
dor  diving  beyond  human  sight  or  sympa¬ 
thy  has  failed  to  attract  the  minds  of 
others,  and  by  coating  itself  in  the  ice  of 
cold  formulae  and  petrified  words,  has  re¬ 
pelled  many  a  poetical  enthusiast,  whose 
imagination  was  not  his  only  faculty.  We 
look  on  Professor  Nichol  as  an  accomplish¬ 
ed  mediator  between  the  two  classes  of 
mind,  or,  as  we  have  formerly  called  him, 
an  Aaron  to  many  an  ineloquent  Moses  of 
astronomy. 

How  he  has  preserved  his  child-like  love 
for  his  subject-matter  we  do  not  know,  but 
certainly  we  always  feel,  when  reading  him, 
that  we  are  following  the  track  of  suns, 
burning  and  beneficent  as  footsteps  of  God, 
and  not  of  “  cinders  of  the  element,” 
whirled  round  in  a  mere  mechanical  mo¬ 
tion,  and  chiefly  valuable  as  lively  and  cheap 
illustrations  of  Euclid’s  elements !  It  is 
said  that  he  has  sacrificed  powers  of  original 
discovery  to  popular  effect ;  but  what  if  this 
popular  effect,  in  which  so  many  are  now 
participating,  should  be  to  rouse  the  slum¬ 
bering  energies  of  mightier  geniuses,  and 
give  us  a  few  Newtons,  instead  of  one  fully 
developed  Nichol ! 

“  Ha  !  I  think  there  be  si:c  Richmonds  in  the  field.” 

VVe  like  next  to,  and  akin  to  this,  in 
Professor  Nichol,  his  spirit  of  hope  and 
joy.  This,  we  think,  ought  to  be,  but  is 
not  always,  the  result  of  starry  contempla¬ 
tions.  Our  readers  all  remember  Carlyle’s 
celebrated  exclamation,  “  Ah,  it’s  a  sad 
sight,”  as  he  looked  up  to  a  sparkling  Janu- 
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ary  sky.  Whether  we  join  with  him  in  this,  away,  and  the  surprised  prisoner  feels  his 
or  with  Emerson  in  expressions  of  jubilant  spirit  at  large,  unbounded  in  a  boundless 
praise,  may  depend  partly  upon  our  state  universe.  Surely  the  telescope,  in  infusing 
of  feeling.  In  certain  moods  the  stars  will  into  the  mind  such  a  sense  of  freedom,  has 
appear  hearths,  in  others  hells.  The  moon  been  a  benefactor  to  the  heart  of  man,  who 
is  bayed  at,  not  by  dogs  alone.  The  even-  may  exclaim  to  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
ing  star  awakens  the  gloomy  hour  of  the  sword  song,  “  Joy-giver,  I  kiss  thee.”  But, 
misanthrope,  and  shines  the  signal  to  the  thirdly,  the  stars  diffuse  happiness  through 
murderer,  as  well  as  lights  the  lover  to  his  the  thoughtful  mind,  as  revealing  a  whole, 
assignation  with  his  mistress,  and  the  poet  so  vast,  that  all  our  partial  and  gloomy 
to  his  meeting  with  the  muse.  It  seems  views  of  it  are  straightway  stamped  with 
now,  besides,  evident  to  most,  that  the  imperfection  and  imbecility.  How  little 
universe  being  made  of  one  material,  strug-  and  idle  our  most  plausible  theories  look 
gle,  uncertainty,  woe,  and  the  other  evils  under  the  weight  of  that  beaming  canopy  ! 
to  which  finitude  is  heir,  are,  in  all  proba-  Imagine  the  shell-fish,  amidst  its  sludge, 
bility,  extended  to  its  remotest  limits,  and  dreaming  of  the  constitution  of  that  world 
that  thus  the  stars  are  no  islands  of  the  of  waters  which  rolls  above  !  So  insignifi- 
blest,  but,  like  our  own  world,  stern  arenas  cant  appears  a  Locke,  a  Kant,  ora  Spinoza, 
of  contest,  of  defeat,  or  of  victory.  Still  exalted  each  some  five  or  six  feet  above  his 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  heavenly  grave,  and  theorizing  so  dogmatically  on 
bodies  should  be  a  permanent  spring  of  the  principles  of  the  starry  ocean.  We 
cheering  if  pensive  thought.  There  is  first  seem  to  see  the  mighty  mother  bending 
their  unfathomable  beauty.  Is  it  nothing  down,  listening  to  each  tiny  but  pompous 
to  the  happiness  of  man  that  God  has  sus-  voice,  smilingly  measuring  the  size  of  the 
pended  over  his  head  this  book  of  divine  sage,  and  saying,  in  the  irony  of  the  gods, 
pictures,  talking  to  him  in  their  own  low  “  And  is  this  really  thy  opinion,  my  little 
but  mighty  speech,  spotting  his  nights  with  hero,  and  hast  thou,  within  that  pretty  new 
splend(^r,  and  filling  his  soul  with  an  in-  thimble  of  thine,  actually  condensed  the  sea 
spiring  influence  which  no  earthly  object  of  truth?  Perge  PuerP  Thus  the  mid¬ 
can  communicate  ?  Doubts  and  difficulties  night  sky  teaches  us  at  once  the  greatness 
may  occupy  part  of  the  intervening  time,  and  the  littleness  of  man — his  greatness  by 
but  the  first  and  the  last  feeling  of  humanity  comparison  with  his  past  self — his  littleness 
is,  “  Thanks,  endless  and  boundless,  to  by  comparison  with  the  expanse  of  the  uni- 
Heaven  for  the  stars.”  Secondly,  They  verse,  and  with  his  future  being ;  and  by 
give  us  a  sense  of  liberty  which  no  other  both  lessons  it  summons  us  to  joy  ;  because 
external  cause  can  do,  and  which  must  en-  from  the  one  we  are  obviously  advancing 
hance  the  happiness  of  man.  This  was  one  upwards,  and  because  from  the  other  our 
great  good  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  doubts  are  seen  to  be  as  little  as  our  resolu- 
did  not,  when  found,  fulfil  the  dreams  of  tion  of  them  ;  our  darkness  yet  pettier  than 
navigators ;  it  was  not  a  cluster  of  fortunate  our  light.  Why,  to  one,  who  could  from  a 
isles,  filled  with  happy  spirits — the  worst  high  point  of  view  overlook  the  general 
passions  of  man  were  found  among  the  most  scheme  of  things,  the  darkest  and  broadest 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world  ;  but  its  dis-  shadow  that  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  man 
covery  shivered  the  fetters  of  usage  and  — that  ever  made  him  dig  for  death,  or  leap 
prejudice,  burst  the  old  rncpniamundi ;  and  howling  into  perdition — may  appear  no 
man,  the  one-eyed  giant,  found  himself  larger  than  one  dim  speek  upon  a  mountain 
groping  and  pawing,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  of  diamond. 

wider  dungeon,  and  breathing  a  freer  air.  We  stand  up,  therefore,  with  Leigh  Hunt 
But  the  modern  astronomy  has  broken  down  and  Emerson  rcrsus  Carlyle  and  Foster,  for 
stronger  walls,  and  made  man,  in  a  sense,  the  old  name — the  happy  stars ;  and  Pro- 
free  of  the  universe.  What  though  he  has  fessor  Nichol  will  come  in  and  complete 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  many  the  majority.  Without  specially,  or  at 
mansions  of  his  Father’s  house  are  not,  as  large,  arguing  the  question,  he  takes  it  for 
yet,  peopled  with  the  perfect  and  the  happy,  granted,  and  sees  human  immortality  and 
To  him  height  and  depth  have  unbared  infinite  progress  legibly  inseribcd  on  the 
many  of  their  secret  marvels,  new  provinees,  sky.  The  words  “onwards”  and  “to 
pointing  to  innumerable  others  behind —  come”  are  to  him  the  rung  changes  of  the 
have  expanded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  In-  sphere-music,  and  fearlessly,  and  as  in  dance, 
finite — every  limit  and  barrier  have  fled  he  follows  them  into  the  hoary  deep. 
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We  admire,  still  more,  Professor  NichoPs 
spirit  of  reverence.  Religion  as  a  human 
feeling  is  so  natural  a  deduction  from  the 
spectacles  of  Night,  that  we  sometimes 
fancy,  that  did  man  live  constantly  in  a 
sunless  world,  and  under  a  starry  canopy, 
he  would  be  a  wiser  and  holier,  if  a  sadder 
being.  One  cause,  we  imagine,  why  people 
in  the  country  are  more  serious  than  the 
same  class  in  towns,  is,  that  they  are 
brought  more  frequently,  with  less  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  often  alone,  into  contact  with 
the  night  sky,  which  falls  sometimes  on  the 
solitary  head  heavy  as  a  mantle  with  studs 
of  gold.  “  An  undevout  astronomer,”  says 
Young,  “is  mad.”  Nor  will  the  case  of 
La  Place  disprove  this  poetic  adage — if  we 
understand  him  to  mean,  by  devotion,  that 
general  sense  of  the  Infinite  in  the  imagina* 
tion  which  passes  as  worship  into  the  heart, 
and  comes  out  as  praise  upon  the  lips.  La 
Place  was  a  worshipper — and  that  not 
merely,  as  Isaac  Taylor  intimates,  of  a  law 
which  had  frozen  into  a  vast  icy  idol,  but 
of  the  warm  creation  as  it  shone  around 
him.  Still,  his  worship  did  not  reach  the 
measure,  or  deserve  the  name  of  piety ;  it 
was  the  worship  of  an  effect,  not  of  its  liv¬ 
ing,  personal,  and  father-like  cause.  Nichol, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
universe  as  an  instant,  ever-rushing  emana¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity.  “  God,”  he  says,  quot¬ 
ing  a  friend  of  kindred  spirit,  “  literally 
creates  the  universe  every  moment.”  He 
is  led  by  Boscovich’s  theory  of  atoms  to 
suppose  an  infinite  Will,  producing  inces¬ 
santly  all  force  and  motion.  And  thus  the 
beauty  of  things  seems  to  him,  as  it  were, 
an  immediate  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the 
Maker,  and  their  light  a  lustre  in  his  eye, 
and  their  motion  the  circulation  of  his  un¬ 
tiring  energies ;  and  yet,  withal,  the  works 
are  never  lost  in  the  conception  of  their 
Creator,  nor  the  Creator  pantheistically 
identified  with  the  works.  The  mighty 
picture,  and  its  mightier  back-ground  and 
source,  are  inseparably  connected,  but  are 
never  confused. 

He  takes  up,  in  short,  precisely  the  view 
and  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets,  in  regard  to  the  external  universe. 
To  them,  that  is  just  a  bright  or  black  screen 
concealing  God.  All  things  are  full  of,  yet 
all  distinct  from.  Him.  That  cloud  on  the 
mountain  is  his  covering ;  that  muttering 
from  the  chambers  of  the  thunder  is  his 
voice ;  that  sound  on  the  top  of  the  mulberry- 
trees  is  his  “  going that  wind  bending 
the  forest  or  curling  the  clouds  is  Himself 


in  his  morning  or  his  evening  walk  ;  that 
sun  is  his  still  commanding  eye  ;  that  fire 
is  the  breath  of  his  inflamed  nostrils.  In 
all  the  sounds  of  nature  he  is  speaking — in 
all  its  silence  he  is  listening.  “  Whither 
can  they  go  from  his  Spirit  ?  whither  can 
they  flee  from  his  presence?”  At  every 
step,  and  in  every  circumstance,  they  feel 
themselves  God-inclosed,  God-filled,  God¬ 
breathing  men,  with  a  spiritual  Presence 
lowering  or  smiling  on  them  from  the  skjr, 
sounding  in  wild  tempest,  or  creeping  in 
panic  stillness  across  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  if  they  turn  within,  lo !  it  is  there 
also — an  Eye  hung  in  the  central  darkness 
of  their  own  heart.  This  sublime  conscious¬ 
ness  a  cold  science  had  in  a  great  measure 
extinguished.  Deity,  for  a  season,  was 
banished  from  the  feeling  of  men  ;  but  we 
are  mistaken  if  a  higher  and  better  philoso¬ 
phy  have  not  brought  him  back ! — brought 
back  the  sun  to  the  earth,  in  bringing  back 
sight  to  the  blind  !  Say,  rather,  a  oetter 
philosophy,  of  which  our  author  is  not  the 
least  eloquent  expounder,  is  bringing  back 
man  to  a  perception  of  the  overhanging 
Deity. 

On  the  relations  which  connect  astrono¬ 
my  with  revealed  religion.  Professor  Nichol, 
though  not  silent,  is  somewhat  less  explicit 
than  we  could  have  wished.  In  the  absence 
of  the  powerful  light  which  he  could  have 
cast  upon  this  topic,  we  must  permit  our¬ 
selves  a  few  cursory  remarks,  constituting 
an  outline,  which  may  or  may  not  after¬ 
wards  be  filled  up.  The  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  were,  of  course,  never  intended  to 
teach  astronomy,  any  more  than  to  teach 
botany,  or  zoology,  or  conchology,  or  any 
other  ology,  but  theology ;  their  main  object 
is  to  bear  a  message  of  mercy  to  a  fallen 
race,  and  their  allusions  to  other  subjects 
are  necessarily  incidental,  brief,  glancing 
for  a  moment  to  a  passing  topic,  and  then 
rapidly  returning  to  the  main  and  master 
theme.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  we 
look  in  them  for  a  systematic  statement  of 
truth  on  any  secular  subject,  we  may  look 
long,  and  look  in  vain.  Nay,  we  need  not 
have  been  surprised,  although  they  had  in 
every  point  coincided  with  floating  popular 
notions  of  physical  subjects,  provided  they 
did  not  fail,  by  their  wonted  divine  alchemy, 
to  deduce  from  them  eternal  lessons  of  moral 
truth  and  wisdom.  But  as  all  things  are 
known  to  the  soul” — as  even  the  mind  of 
genius,  in  its  higher  hour,  has  rare  glimpses 
of  subjects  lying  round  about,  as  well  as 
within,  the  sphere  of  its  thought — so,  much 
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more  we  might  have  expected  that  the  di-  had  returned  from  hearing,  in  Dundee,  a 
vinely  inspired  soul  should  have  hints  and  lecture  by  a  brilliant  friend,  in  which,  in 
intimations,  occasional  and  imperfect,  of  his  own  inimitable  way,  and  as  a  deduc- 
other  fields  besides  its  own.  Working  in  tion  from  his  own  daring  theory,  he  had  de- 
ecstacy,  was  the  prophetic  mind  never  to  scribed  the  dissolution  of  the  universe.  At 
overleap  its  barriers  ?  We  affirm,  and,  did  family  prayers  that  very  evening,  in  the 
space  and  time  permit,  could,  we  think,  course  of  our  ordinary  reading,  occurred  the 
prove  the  following  propositions  : — 1st,  We  third  chapter  of  Peter,  prophesying  the 
find  in  the  Scripture  writers  not  only  a  feel-  same  event.  We  were  all,  particularly  the 
ing  of  the  grandeur  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lecturer  himself,  struck  with  it.  It  seemed 
but  a  sense,  obscure  indeed,  but  distinct,  a  sublime  commentary  from  the  written 
of  their  vast  magnitude  ;  2dly,  No  real  word  upon  the  lesson  we  had  heard  read  us 
contradiction  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  from  the  stars.  So  far  from  looking  on  it 
modern  astronomy ;  3dly,  One  or  two  hints,  as  a  mere  chance  coincidence,  we  all  appear- 
that,  whether  by  revelation  or  otherwise,  ed  to  hear  in  it  God’s  own  whisper — that 
the  true  scheme  of  the  universe  was  under-  we  had  not  been  hearing  or  believing  a  lie. 
stood  by  more  than  one  of  their  number ;  We  are  aware  that  the  magnitude  and 
4thly,  The  recognition,  especially,  of  the  multitude  of  the  stars  have  furnished  a 
principle  of  a  plurality  of  worlds ;  and,  theme  of  objection  to  the  sceptic,  and  have 
6thly,  The  recognition  of  the  operation  of  j  elsewhere  attempted  to  show,  that  Dr. 
decay,  change,  convulsion,  and  conflagration,  Chalmers  has  not  fully  or  satisfactorily  an- 
among  the  stars.  “He  hangeth,”  says  swered  that  objection.  His  “  Sermons  on 
Job,  “  the  earth  upon  nothing.”  What  a!  the  Modern  Astronomy  ” — certainly  of  this 
clear  and  noble  gleam  of  astronomical  in- 1  century  the  most  brilliant  contribution  to 
sight  was  this  in  that  dark  age  !  In  the  the  oratory  of  religion — are  not  distinguish- 
deep  wilderness  of  Edom  did  this  truth,  I  ed  by  his  usual  originality  and  force  of  ar- 
the  germ  of  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  I  gument.  They  repel  assumptions  by  as- 
flash  upon  the  soul  of  the  lonely  herdsman,  j  sumptions ;  and,  in  the  exuberant  tide  of 
as  he  turned  up  his  eye  to  a  heaven  of  far  eloquence,  the  sophism  in  question  is  lost 
more  brilliancy  than  ours,  through  whose  sight  of,  but  not  drowned.  The  objection 
serene  and  transparent  air  Night  looked  of  the  sceptic  was — Would  the  Proprietor 
down  in  all  her  queen-like  majesty — all  her  of  a  universe  so  vast  have  given  his  Son  to 
great  orbs  unveiled — here  the  Pleiades,  and  die  for  a  world  so  small }  and,  perhaps,  the 
there  the  bands  of  Orion — here  Arcturus  best  reply  might  be  condensed  in  three 
and  his  sons,  and  there  “  Canopus  shining  questions  asked  in  return  to  the  infidel’s 
down  with  his  wild,  blue,  spiritual  bright-  one.  1st,  What  is  matenal  magnitude  com- 
ness” — the  South  blazing  through  all  her  pared  to  mind  ?  2dly,  Can  you  prove  that 
chambers  as  with  solid  gold — the  zenith  the  vast  magnitude  on  which  you  found 
crowning  the  heavens  with  a  diadem  of  white  your  objection  is  peopled  by  moral  beings  ? 
and  red  and  purple  stars  !  There  wander-  and,  3dly,  What  has  magnitude  to  do  with 
ing  the  inspired  herdsman,  and  seeing  that  |  a  moral  question  ?  What  for  instance,  has 
those  orbs  which  his  heart  told  him  were  j  the  size  of  a  city  to  do  with  the  moral  cha- 
worlds,  were  suspended  and  balanced  in  the  I  racter  of  its  inhabitants  ?  What  has  the 
mere  void,  his  mind  leaped  to  the  daring  j  extent  of  a  country  to  do  with  the  intelleo- 
conclusion,  that  so,  too,  was  the  firm  earth  tual  or  moral  interest  which  may  or  may 
beneath  his  feet ;  and  with  like  enthusiasm  |  not  be  connected  with  its  plains  ?  Whether 
to  that  of  Archimedes,  when  he  cried ,  is  Ben  Mac  Dhui  or  Bannockburn  the  dear- 
“  Eureka !  Eureka!'*'  did  he  exclaim,  “  He  j  er  to  the  Scottish  heart }  though  the  one  be 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  and  stretch- 1  the  prince  of  Scottish  hills,  and  the  other 
eth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place.”  only  a  poor  plain,  undistinguished,  save  by 
In  like  manner,  striking  is  the  relation  a  humble  stone,  and  by  the  immortal  me- 
between  some  admitted  facts  of  astronomy,  mories  of  patriotism  and  courage  which 
and  some  recent  speculations  in  metaphy-  gather  around  that  field,  where  “  those  wha 
sics,  and  those  remarkable  declarations  of  had  wi’  Wallace  bled  ”  bade  “  welcome  to 
Scripture  concerning  the  non-permanence  their  gory  bed,  or  to  victory }  ”  Whether 
of  this  material  framework.  We  will  not  is  more  glorious  the  gay  city  of  Madrid,  or 
soon  forget  a  little  circumstance  of  curious  the  lonely  cape  of  Trafalgar,  where  the 
coincidence  which  occurred  in  our  own  ex-  guns  of  Nelson,  from  their  iron  lips,  spake 
pcrience,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  We  destruction  to  the  united  fleets  of  Franca 
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and  Spain,  and  where,  in  the  embrace  of 
victory,  expired  the  hero  whose  premature 
grave  was  covered  with  laurels,  and  watered 
by  his  country’s  tears  ?  Whether  is  Mont 
Blanc  or  Morgarten  the  nobler  object? 
though  the  one  be  the 

“  Monarch  of  mountains— 

They  crowned  him  long  ago, 

On  a  throne  of  rocks  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow.” , 

and  the  other  only  a  humble  field  where  the 
Swiss  baffled  their  Austrian  oppressors,  and 
where  “  first  in  the  shock  with  Xuri’s  spear 
was  the  arm  of  William  Tell  ?  ”  Whether 
is  more  beloved  by  the  Christian’s  heart 
Caucasus  or  Calvary  ?  and  yet  the  one  is  the 
loftiest  of  Asia’s  mountains,  and  the  other 
a  little  hill — a  mere  dot  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  So,  may  there  not  issue 
from  this  remote  earth  of  ours — from  the 
noble  deeds  it  has  witnessed — from  the  no¬ 
bler  aspirations  which  have  been  breathed 
np  upon  it — from  the  high  thoughts  which  j 
have  been  thought  upon  its  surface — from  i 
the  eloquent  words  which  have  stirred  its  | 
air  into  music— from  the  poets  who  have 
wrought  its  language  into  undying  song — 
from  the  philosophers  who  have  explored  i 
the  secrets  of  its  laws — from  the  men  of  i 
God  who  have  knelt  in  its  temples — from ! 
the  angels  who  have  touched  its  mountains ' 
— from  the  footsteps  of  Incarnate  Deity,  [ 
which  have  imprinted  its  plains — a  flood  of 
glory,  before  which  the  lustre  of  suns,  con¬ 
stellations,  and  firmaments,  must  pale, 
tremble,  and  melt  away. 

Another  consideration  is  important  and 
obvious.  If  the  greatness  of  the  creation, 
and  of  its  God,  dwindles,  earth  and  man 
must  dwindle  also — every  separate  section 
of  the  universe,  and  each  separate  fa¬ 
mily — for  all  sections  and  families,  com¬ 
pared  to  infinity,  are  less  than  nothing — 
and  if  special  circumstances  in  man’s  history 
called  for  a  special  interposition  in  his  behalf, 
surely  the  urgency  of  the  demand  justifies 
the  interference.  And  as  to  the  question 
of  condescension,  the  very  term  involves 
a  false  and  human  conception  of  God  ;  or  if 
God  did  condescend  to  come  down  to  man’s 
condition,  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
had  he  condescended  to  care  for,  and  die 
for  angels — the  gulf  between  both  ranks 
and  himself  being  boundless.  Besides,  if, 
as  many  suppose,  misery  and  sin  extend 
throughout  the  universe,  may  not  the 
scheme  of  human  redemption  be  only  a  part 
of  a  general  process — as  Chalmers  says, 


“  may  not  the  redemption  of  many  guilty 
worlds  have  been  laid  on  the  Redeemer’s 
shoulders  ;  ”  or,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ours 
be  the  sole  world  that  has  fallen,  would  not 
this  alone  account  fur  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to,  and  the  sacrifices  made  for  it } 
Just  as,  let  the  meanest  man  in  a  kingdom 
commit  a  high  crime,  his  insignificance  is 
forgotten — he  rises  instantly  into  import¬ 
ance — he  is  summoned  to  solemn  trial,  and 
on  his  trial  the  interest  and  eyes  of  an  en¬ 
tire  nation  are  suspended ;  or  let  the  tini¬ 
est  hill  in  a  country,  so  tiny  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  give  it  a  name,  but 
break  out  into  a  volcano,  and  that  fire  will 
become  to  it  as  a  crown — men  will  flock 
from  every  quarter  to  see  it — it  will  become 
the  principal  feature — the  terrible  tongue 
of  the  region — and  the  old  snow-clad  moun¬ 
tains  will  appear  diminished  in  its  pre¬ 
sence.  So  {this  view  Dr.  Chalmers  has  ad¬ 
mirably  amplified,  but  has  not  sought  to 
prove  the  premise  on  which  it  would  require 
to  be  founded),  if  we  should  call  earth  the 
only  blot  on  the  fair  page  of  God’s  universe, 
we  can  thus  account  why  angels  have  rested 
on  its  summits — the  voice  of  God  been 
heard  in  its  groves — and  the  son  of  God, 
for  thirty-three  years,  ate  its  bread,  walked 
on  its  surface,  and  at  last  died  for  its  sins. 

But,  in  seeking  partially  to  fill  up  Dr. 
Nichol’s  blanks,  let  us  not  forget  his  re¬ 
dundant  merits — the  genial  glow  of  hia 
spirit — the  rich,  yet  nice  exuberance  of  his 
language — his  tremulous  and  prolonged 
sympathy  with  every  note  of  his  theme — 
the  clear  telescopic  light  he  casts  on  what 
is  dark — the  fine  chiaroscuro  in  which  he 
often  bathes  what  is  clear — the  choice  flow- 
I  ers  of  poesy,  which  he  culls  and  wreathes 
;  around  the  drier  and  barer  comers  of  his 
!  discourse — and  the  rich  stream  of  pious 
feeling  which  rises  irresistibly  from  each  of 
I  his  closes,  as  from  a  censer  of  incense. 

!  Such  qualities  we  find  not  only  in  his  first 
I  work,  but  even  more  finely  displayed,  we 
think,  in  his  book  on  the  “  Solar  System.’ 
“We  would  indite,”  says  Charles  Lamb, 
“  something  on  the  solar  system.  Betty, 

'  bring  the  candles.”  How  the  gentle  Elia 
I  fared  in  this  candle-light  excursion  he  does 
not  inform  us.  But  we  believe  that  his 
!  grave  intentions,  as  he  soared  aloft,  were 
speedily  disturbed :  the  only  question  he 
;  asked  at  the  Moon  was  if  it  were  made 
of  green  cheese ;  to  the  “  red  haired  race 
I  of  Mars  ”  he  recommended  the  use  of 
:  wigs  ;  the  wet  sheet  uuder  which  he  found 
i  Jupiter  lying,  suggested  pensive,  yet  pleas- 
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ing  recollections  of  Coleridge,  and  the  “  Cat 
and  Bagpipes ;  ”  Saturn  he  seized  by  the 
hoary  beard,  threw  at  him  a  copy  of  Keats’ 
“  Hyperion,”  and  advised  him  to  pawn  his 
ring  for  a  little  firewood  ;  Astrea  reminded 
him  of  an  asterisk  on  the  last  page  of  a  bad 
novel ;  Uranus  he  voted  a  rogue,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  many  aliases ;  Neptune  he 
reviled  as  an  absentee  from  the  Irish  and 
other  Channels ;  and  when  he  neared  the 
fixed  stars,  the  thought  of  their  being  in 
motion  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which 
precipitated  him  back  to  Fleet  Street !  In 
the  absence  of  authentic  details  concern¬ 
ing  this  expedition,  we  have  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  Dr.  Nichols’ more  scientific  guidance. 
We  have  stood  with  him  on  the  shining 
summits  of  the  Moon,  looked  around  on  the 
glazed  desolation — gone  down  into  the 
dreader  than  Domdaniel  caverns,  and  com¬ 
ing  up,  asked  at  the  huge  overhanging 
Earth,  and  the  stripped  stony  Sun,  the  un¬ 
answered  question — Is  this  a  chaos  or  a 
ruin.^  We  have  climbed  the  tall  cliffs  of 
Venus — been  motes  in  Mercury,  itself  a 
mote  in  the  near  blaze  of  the  Sun — pressed 
our  foot-prints  on  the  snows  of  Mars — swam 
across  the  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and 
large — paused,  and  wished  to  pause  for 
ever,  under  the  divine  evenings  of  Saturn, 
wishing  bis  ring  that  of  eternity ;  saluted, 
from  Herschell,  the  Sun,  as  the  ‘‘  Star  of 
of  Day,”  far,  faint,  diminished,  discrowned 
— and  from  Neptune,  as  from  a  promon¬ 
tory,  have  looked  out  into  the  empire  of  a 
night  like  day,  while  behind  us  lay  a  day 
like  night.  A  winged  painter,  with  bold 
pinion,  and  bolder  pencil,  did  he  lead  us 
from  world  to  world,  and  his  wing  seemed 
to  get  stronger,  and  his  vision  clearer,  and 
his  colors  more  vivid,  the  dimmer  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  farther  the  flight. 

If  we  have,  in  speaking  at  such  length  of 
Dr.  Nichol,  as  a  writer,  left  ourselves  less 
room  to  descant  on  his  merits  as  a  lecturer, 
our  reason  is,  in  both  characters  he  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  His  writings  are  just 
undelivered  lectures — his  lectures  are  just 
spoken  books.  There  are  some  in  whom 
speaking  developes  new  powers,  and  who 
are  more  at  home  behind  the  desk  of  the 
lecture-room,  than  behind  that  of  the  study. 
There  are  others  in  whom  speaking  disco¬ 
vers  new  deficiencies,  and  who,  for  want  of 
practice,  or  diffidence,  or  contempt  for  their 
audience,  lecture  below  their  general  pow¬ 
ers.  Professor  Nichol  belongs  to  neither 
of  those  classes.  Both  in  the  study  and  the 
lecture-room,  he  is  the  same  clear  expound¬ 


er,  vivid  describer,  and  tempered  enthusi¬ 
ast.  His  manner,  without  detracting  aught 
from,  adds  little  or  nothing  to,  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  thought  or  style,  of  which  it  is 
simply  the  medium.  Its  principal  quality 
is  ease — an  ease  not  materially  impaired  by 
a  certain  hesitation.  Hesitation  we  need 
scarcely  say,  has  often  a  great  charm.  How 
fine  sometimes  it  is  accompanying  the 
prattle  of  a  beautiful  child  !  And  we  know 
some  popular  divines  who  have  stammered 
themselves  into  pulpit  celebrity,  proving 
that  a  fault  dextrously  managed  is  worth 
two  merits  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  Dr. 
Nichol’s  hesitation  is  not  great,  is  confined 
to  his  extempore  speech,  and  seems  ra¬ 
ther  to  spring  from  an  excess  than  a 
deficiency  of  matter  or  words.  Every  little 
while,  too,  he  resorts  to  his  notes,  and  reads 
his  pet  passages  with  much  gusto  and  ef¬ 
fect.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we 
prefer  him  when  carrying  on  his  conversa¬ 
tions — so  lively,  explicit,  and  entertaining 
— with  his  hearers. 

In  this  combined  character  of  lecturer 
and  popular  writer.  Dr.  Nichol  has  done 
more  than  any  man  living  to  uncase  science 
from  its  mummy  confinements,  and  to  make 
it  walk  abroad  as  a  free  and  living  thing. 
And  though  he  should  never  accomplish 
much  in  the  walks  of  positive  discovery,  nor 
even  build  up  any  solid  systematic  treatise 
of  scientific  exposition,  he  shall  not  have 
labored  in  vain,  nor  spent  his  strength  for 
naught.  He  has  in  his  various  works  and 
progresses  through  the*  country,  scattered 
the  profuse  seeds  of  what  shall  yet  be  an 
abundant  harvest  of  astronomical  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  enthusiasm.  We  have  been 
amazed  and  delighted  to  witness  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  contrives  to  make  upon  the  hum¬ 
blest  minds,  by  the  joint  effect  of  his  sub¬ 
ject — his  gorgeous  style — his  gigantic  dia¬ 
grams,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  speaks 
through  his  pallid  visage  and  large  grey 
eyes  ;  and  how  many  “  ready  made  astro¬ 
nomers  ”  he  leaves  behind  him  wherever  he 
goes. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
the  popular  literature  of  astronomy  was  in 
no  very  palmy  condition.  Fontenelle,  in¬ 
deed,  had  defended,  with  much-  acuteness 
and  elegance,  the  doctrine  of  a  “  plurality 
of  worlds.”  Addison,  like  a  “child-angel,” 
had  prattled  a  wondrous  prattle  about  the 
stars,  in  some  of  his  Saturday  Spectators. 
But  the  real  text-book  of  popular  prose 
instruction  on  this  subject  was  “  Hervey’s 
Meditations  ” — a  book  written  by  a  good 
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man,  but  feeble  writer,  and  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  inane  glitter.  But  now,  not 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Dick,  whose  lucid  and 
widely-read  books  have  done  so  much  to 
popularize  the  theme,  the  genius  of  Chal¬ 
mers,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  others,  has  made 
up  for  the  indifference  of  ages.  Still,  Mi- 
chol  is  the  ^rosc  laureate  of  the  stars. 
From  his  writings  ascends  hitherto  the  rich¬ 
est  tribute  of  mingled  intelligence  of  their 
laws — love  for  their  beauty — admiration  of 
their  still  strong  order — hope  in  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  mankind,  as  reflected  in  their 
mirror — and  sense,  ever  profound  and  near, 
of  that  unseen  Power  who  counts  their 
numbers,  sustains  their  motions,  and  makes 
their  thousand  eyes  the  organs  and  the 
lymbols  of  his  omniscience. 

In  some  of  the  Professor’s  recent  works, 
such  as  his  “  Observations  on  the  System 
of  the  World,”  and  his  Preface  to  Willm’s 
Education,  we  have  been  a  little  annoyed 
at  the  quantity  of  careless  writing  they 
contain — at  once  loose,  obscure,  and  incor¬ 
rect — and  have  been  tempted  to  lay  the 
blame  now  upon  his  printers,  and  now  upon 
his  own  most  incomprehensible  and  ne¬ 
bulous  handwriting.  We  were  amused  the 
other  day  to  meet  with  a  sapient  critic  in 
the  Scottish  FresSy  who,  as  specimens  of  the 


fault  of  his  style,  clashes,  along  with  a 
paragraph  of  his,  some  sentences  written  by 
one  of  his  friends,  whose  writing  is  totally 
distinct,  both  in  essence  and  in  form. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  subject  with 
considerable  regret,  both  because  we  are 
always  sorry  to  part  from  a  frank,  friendly, 
and  intelligent  companion  like  Dr.  Nichol, 
and  because  we  are  even  yet  sorrier  to  leave 
a  theme  so  fascinating,  even  to  an  unscien¬ 
tific  writer,  as  the“  star-eyed  science.”  We 
cannot  close  without  alluding  to  the  recent 
death  of  Miss  Herschell,  long  the  associate 
of  Sir  William,  in  his  midnight  observa¬ 
tions,  and  to  whom  our  author  pays  an  elo¬ 
quent  compliment,  in  his  “  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens.”  After  long  enjoying  the 
brilliant  reputation  of  her  brother,  and 
the  equally  wide  and  true,  if  not  so  bril- 
I  liant,  reputation  of  her  nephew — retaining 
i  amid  the  chills  of  extreme  age,  all  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  her  enthusiasm,  and  engaged,  it  is 
said,  to  the  last  in  her  favorite  pursuit — 
she  has  fallen  asleep.  Every  astronomer, 
surely,  is  ready  to  envy  her  fate,  so  far  as  her 
retaining  to  the  end  her  post  is  concerned. 
To  die  at  the  telescope  is  surely  a  nobler 
destiny  than  to  die  at  the  cannon,  or  on  the 
throne. 


From  the  Weitmioster  and  Foreign  Qnarterlf  ReTiew. 
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1.  History  of  the  Girondists.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  In  three  Vols.  H.  G. 
Bohn. 

2.  Le  Nationaly  for  February  and  Marchy  1848. 

3.  Tables  exhibiting  the  various  fluctuations  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolsy  from  1789 
to  1847.  By  J.  Van  Sommer.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 


[Of  the  various  articles  on  this  great  event,  with  which 
the  English  journals  abound,  we  have  selected  that  of  the 
Westminster,  because  it  is  more  complete  in  its  details  of 
circumstances,  and  more  thorough  in  its  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  revolution— especially  of  those  of  a 
social,  commercial,  and  financial  character,  than  any  other 
we  have  seen.  Its  genial  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
for  liberty,  and  its  hopeful  view  of  things,  better  accord 
also,  with  the  sentiments  likely  to  prevail  among  us,  re¬ 
specting  the  event.  The  views  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
we  should  have  preferred  to  see,  but  the  April  number 
was  not  issued  at  the  sailing  of  the  Steamer.— Eo.] 

Time  has  placed  upon  its  records  another 
of  those  tales  of  romance  in  which  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  A  crowd  of  events, 


bewildering  the  public  mind  from  their  pre¬ 
vious  incredibility,  have  passed  like  a 
dream ;  but,  not  like  a  dream,  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  story  of  February,  1848,  will 
not  fade  from  human  memory  as  a  nine 
days’  wonder.  The  term  “  revolution”  is 
too  feehle  to  express  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place ; — a  change 
which  the  sublime  imagery  of  Scripture  can 
alone  adequately  depict.  We  seem  to  have 
stood  as  witnesses  to  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal ;  as  listeners  to  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet;  and  the  words 
that  rise  to  our  lips  are  those  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse — “  I  saw  a  mighty  angel  take  a 
stone,  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it 
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into  the  sea,  saying  ‘  thus  with  violence 
shall  Babylon  be  cast  down,  and  shall  be 
found  no  more  at  all.’  ” 

“The  voice  of  the  people,”  it  was  long 
since  said,  “  is  the  voice  of  God  and  if 
it  be  ever  true  that  Heaven  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  visibly  to  man  in  the  judgment  of 
retribution  and  condemnation,  it  has  been 
now.  And  what  is  the  proclamation  ? — 
“  Old  things  are  passing  away  and  behold 
I  make  all  things  new  !”  Old  systems  of 
civil  polity ;  the  old  state  craft  of  cabinets 
and  diplomatists ;  the  old  trust  of  a  people 
in  princes,  and  of  princes  in  standing 
armies ;  the  old  intolerance  of  political  and 
religious  opinion ;  the  old  oppressions  of 
privilege  and  corruption  ; — these  are  pass¬ 
ing  away,  and  a  new  era  is  commencing 
with  the  inspiration  of  new  hopes,  founded 
upon  the  acquisition  of  new  rights,  at  last 
beginning  to  be  cherished,  although  as  yet 
perhaps  imperfectly  understood. 

We  are  not  assuming  the  advent  of  a 
millennium.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  immediate  result  of  every  great 
political  convulsion,  like  that  which  has 
just  occurred,  is  calamitous  ;  involving  a 
suspension  of  industry,  and  ruin  to  multi¬ 
tudes.  Nor  are  we  believers  in  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  republican  forms  of  government  to 
exempt  mankind  from  the  consequences  of 
human  errors  and  passions.  In  the  question 
of  whether  the  late  cabinet  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  or  that  which  has  been  suddenly  formed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  be  the  better  quali¬ 
fied,  royalty  apart,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  we  take  but  little  interest.  All 
men  have  their  weaknesses,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  none  is  infallible  ;  but  it  is  not 
men  that  will  now  govern  ;  it  is  principles. 
The  actors  that  henceforth  will  appear 
upon  the  stage  will  be  but  the  springs  of  a 
mightier  movement ;  and  that  movement 
will  be  an  onward  one  ;  misdirected  some¬ 
times,  and  erratic  in  its  course,  but  still  an 
onward  movement,  one  which  nothing  cm 
stay  or  resist ;  for  in  the  earthquake  which 
has  swept  away  a  dynasty,  have  disappeared 
some  of  the  mightiest  but  last  remaining 
barriers  to  human  progress. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  state  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion ;  and  this  will  be  best  done 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  that  will 
naturally  arise  out  of  a  connected  narrative 
of  the  facts.  These  we  will  note  down  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  transpired, 
both  with  a  view  to  present  explanation, 
and  the  convenience  of  future  reference,  in 
a  form,  which,  a  few  years  hence,  may  be 
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somewhat  more  available  (to  our  readers 
at  least)  than  existing  fugitive  newspaper 
I  documents,  or  the  elaborate  histories  of  the 
time,  in  ten  or  twenty  volumes,  that  will 
one  day  issue  from  the  press. 

The  character  of  the  ex-king  of  the 
French  may  be  described  almost  in  a  word  ; 
it  has  not  been  that  of  a  man  with  either  a 
bad  heart  or  a  weak  head.  It  has  been 
that  common-place  character,  which  applies 
to  a  multitude  of  mortals  in  private  life, 
with  whom  self,  family,  friends,  and  con¬ 
nexions,  are  the  great  centre  upon  which 
the  world  turns.  It  is  a  misfortune  for 
mankind,  when  one  of  this  class  fills  a 
throne  ;  a  still  greater  misfortune  when  he 
who  fills  it  possesses  great  talents,  pervert¬ 
ed  by  the  same  bias ;  and  of  the  real, 
natural,  and  acquired  abilities  of  Louis 
Philippe,  no  one  has  entertained  a  doubt. 

The  accident  of  a  moment,  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  made  him  a  monarch  ;  but  he 
was  to  be  a  citizen-king,  surrounded  with 
republican  institutions ! — an  anomalous  po¬ 
sition  which  there  was  no  time  to  consider. 
The  republicans  were  weak,  and  some  ral¬ 
lying  point  was  necessary  to  prevent  anar¬ 
chy.  He  presented  himself,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  policy  that  it  was  likely  he  would 
pursue  soon  became  apparent.  It  was  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  democracy,  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  further  encroachments  upon  the 
traditionary  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  If 
he  thought  at  all  of  the  welfare  of  France, 
it  was  but  the  old  story,  “  everything /or 
the  people,  but  nothing  by  the  people 
“  I  and  my  family”  were  the  theme  of 
every  royal  speech — “  L’etat  e’est  moi.” 

His  first  step  was  to  disembarrass  himself 
of  the  instruments  of  his  elevation.  He 
behaved  with  coldness  to  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  quarreled  with  Lafayette,  and  dis¬ 
missed  from  office  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de 
PEure.  The  liberal  party  became  indig¬ 
nant  ;  Casimir  Perier  was  called  to  office  to 
put  them  down  ;  Armaad  Carrel  attacked 
the  measures  of  the  court  in  the  “National,” 
and  commenced  in  the  same  journal  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  a  mo¬ 
narchical  and  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  press  was  attacked  ;  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movements  followed  ;  and  violence, 
on  the  one  nand,  in  the  suppression  of 
enieutesj  and  corruption  on  the  other,  as  a 
means  of  support,  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Turning  to  one  of  the  back  numbers 
of  this  Review,  published  in  October  1837, 
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we  find  the  following  description  of  the 
steps  taken  by  Louis-Philippe  to  seduce 
and  corrupt  the  popular  leaders  opposed  to 
him.  It  reads  with  new  interest  now  that 
the  play  has  been  played  out,  and  that  we 
know  the  catastrophe  of  the  plot,  in  the 
case  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

“  One  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  of  the  new 
government  of  France  is  the  profligate  immorality 
which  it  is  industriously  spreading  among  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  youth.  Ail 
the  arts  of  corniption  which  Napoleon  exercised 
towards  the  dregs  of  the  revolution,  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  present  ruler  upon  the  Hite  of 
France :  aud  few  are  they  that  resist.  Some 
rushed  headlong  from  the  first,  and  met  the  briber 
half  way ;  others  held  out  for  a  time,  but  their 
virtue  failed  them  as  things  grew  more  desperate, 
and  as  they  grew  more  hungry.  Every  man  of 
literary  reputation  who  will  sell  himself  to  the 
government  is  gorged  with  places  and  loaded  with 
decorations.  Every  rising  young  man  of  the  least 
promise  is  lured  and  courted  to  the  same  dishonor¬ 
able  distinction.  Those  who  resist  the  seduction 
must  be  proof  against  every  temptation  which  is 
strongest  on  a  French  mind  :  for  the  vanity,  which 
is  the  bad  side  of  the  national  sociability  and  love 
of  sympathy,  makes  the  French,  of  all  otl^rs,  the 
people  who  are  the  most  eager  for  distinction ;  and 
as  there  is  no  national  respect  for  birth,  and  but 
little  for  wealth,  almost  the  only  adventitious  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  those  which  government  can  confer. 
Accordingly,  the  pursuits  of  intellect,  but  lately  so 
ardently  engaged  in,  are  almost  abandoned ;  no 
enthusiastic  crowds  now  throng  the  lecture-room ; 
M.  Guizot  has  left  his  professor’s  chair  and  his 
historical  speculations,  and  would  fain  be  the  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  France  ;  M.  Thiers  is  trying  to  be 
the  Canning;  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Yillemain  have 
ceased  to  lecture,  have  ceased  even  to  publish  ;  M. 
de  Barante  is  an  ambassador ;  Tanneguy  Duchatel, 
instead  of  expounding  Ricardo,  and  making  his 
profound  speculations  known  where  they  are  more 
needed  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  was 
a  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  dared  not  act  upon 
his  own  principles,  and  is  waiting  to  be  so  again ; 
the  press  which  so  lately  teemed  with  books  of 
history  and  philosophy,  now  scarcely  produces  one, 
and  the  young  men  who  could  have  written  them 
are  either  placemen  or  gaping  place-hunters,  dis¬ 
gusting  the  well-disposed  of  all  parties  by  their 
avidity,  and  their  open  defiance  of  even  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  principle.”* 

i 

It  was  this  cancer,  which  had  eaten  into 
the  sygtcm  of  Louis-Philippe^s  administra¬ 
tion  till  it  had  left  nothing  vital,  that  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  When  it  had  proceeded  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  minister  (M.  Teste)  was 
formally  accused  before  a  criminal  court, 
and  ultimately  found  guilty  of  receiving 

•  From  the  review  of  the  “  Life  of  Armand  Car¬ 
rel  '*  .by  (A). —  London  and  Westminster  Review 
for  October,  1837. 


direct  bribes,  the  government  lost  its  last 
hold  upon  public  opinion.  It  remained 
only  to  be  proved  what  strength  could  be 
derived  from  bought  majorities  in  the 
Chambers,  fortifications,  and  an  immense 
standing  army.  These  were  soon  to  be  put 
to  the  test ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the 
trial  was  about  to  he  made,  no  one  predict¬ 
ed  or  could  have  foreseen  that  the  end  was 
nigh. 

We  were  in  Paris  in  January,  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  when  it  was 
known  that  M.  Guizot  could  command  a 
clear  majority  of  100  votes;  and  when  his 
position,  however  it  might  be  assailed,  was, 
as  we  were  assured  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  liberal  party,  quite  impregnable.  So  it 
appeared  to  M.  Guizot  himself,  to  the 
King,  and  all  the  private  friends  of  the 
minister ;  and  that  confidence  was  their 
ruin. 

The  session  began  stormily,  and  with  omi¬ 
nous  presages  of  a  losing  cause.  The  first 
question  that  gave  rise  to  a  serious  discus¬ 
sion,  was  another  public  scandal.  It  had 
been  long  known  that  appointments  under 
the  government  were  often  to  be  procured 
by  money  as  well  as  patronage  ;  and,  in  the 
affair  of  M.  Petit,  clear  evidence  of  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  the  pecuniary  terms  upon  which 
one  place  was  to  be  surrendered  and  another 
obtained,  was  brought  home  to  the  private 
secretary  of  M.  Guizot.  The  case  was  not 
perhaps  materially  worse  than  our  own  al¬ 
most  equally  indefensible  custom  of  selling 
and  exchanging  commissions  in  the  army ; 
and  the  defence  of  M.  Guizot  was  that  the 
practice  had  been  tolerated  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  although  not  countenanced  by  law. 
He  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  notice  of  an 
act  to  prohibit  such  transactions  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  render  them  penal.  This  was 
admitting  judgment  against  himself  for 
sanctioning  an  act  which  he  knew  to  be  in 
itself  wrong ;  and  was  descending  from  the 
advantage  ground  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  of  a  moral  reputation,  person- 
aUy  irreproachable. 

The  second  marked  incident  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  speech  (Jan.  14th)  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Montalembert  upon  the  Swiss 
question,  in  which  the  most  violent  denunci¬ 
ations  were  thundered  against  radicals,  re¬ 
formers,  and  republicans,  whether  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  or  France.  The  speech  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  Conservative  party  ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  and  M.  Guizot  per¬ 
sonally  tendered  their  congratulations  to 
the  orator  upon  his  success.  In  the  midst  of 
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them,  but  as  a  warning  thrown  away,  camel 
the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Sicily,  com¬ 
mencing,  Jan.  12th,  with  an  insurrection- 1 
ary  movement  at  Palermo.  The  discussion  | 
upon  the  paragraph  of  the  address  upon  the ! 
Swiss  policy  of  government,  was  closed  by 
a  division,  Feb.  3d,  when  the  numbers 
were, — 

For  the  paragraph  -  -  -  260 

Against  it  -  -  -  -  126 


Majority  for  Ministers  -  -  80 

The  third  important  discussion,  and  in 
fact  the  final  one,  for  with  it  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ended  its  existence,  arose  out 
of  a  paragraph  of  the  address  in  which  the 
promoters  of  the  numerous  reform  banquets 
that  had  been  held  during  the  preceding 
year  were  stigmatized  as  mischievious  agi¬ 
tators,  blind  to  the  true  interests  of  their 
country,  and  influenced  by  hostile  passions. 
This  was  a  gross  insult  to  the  members  of 
the  opposition,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom 
had  been  present  at  some  one  or  more  of 
these  banquets,  and,  followed  up  as  it  was 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (M.  Duchatel),  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice  (M.  Hebert),  that  there  should 
be  no  reform,  was  a  wanton  defiance  of 
the  entire  nation.  It  now  seems  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  men  in  the  responsible  position  of 
ministers  could  have  become  headstrong 
and  reckless  enough  to  have  thrown  down 
such  a  challenge.  The  explanation  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  obstinacy  of  wounded 
pride,  arising  out  of  the  personal  offence 
which  these  banquets  had  given  to  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  for  at  most  of  them,  and  even 
where  the  language  of  the  speakers  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  government  measures 
was  the  most  moderate,  the  King’s  health 
had  been  designedly  omitted.  The  tone  of 
the  debate  under  these  circumstances  of 
irritation  necessarily  became  that  of  mutual 
exasperation  ;  and  the  strong  language  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  Duchatel  and  M.  Hebert, 
instead  of  serving  the  cabinet,  only  weak¬ 
ened  it,  by  drawing  forth  the  angry  excla¬ 
mations  of  “  this  is  worse  than  Polignac,” 
— “  blood  will  follow  these  threats.” 

The  more  moderate  and  independent 
portion  of  the  Conservative  party  at  last 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  probable  effect  of 
this  violence  upon  the  country,  proposed^ 
as  a  compromise,  an  amendment,  meaning 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  original 
paragraph,  but  suppressing  the  offensive 
terms  “  ennemis  tt  aveugles.^^  If  this  com¬ 


promise  had  been  accepted,  the  storm  would 
at  once  have  subsided.  It  would  of  course 
have  led,  though  tardily,  to  the  concession 
of  reform  ;  but  the  certainty  of  reform  be¬ 
ing  won  at  last  would  have  prevented  revo¬ 
lution.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the 
pertinacity  of  the  court  party.  The  terms 
“  ennemis  et  aveugles”  were  to  be  retained 
at  all  risks.  Significant  and  memorable 
words.  To  whom  were  they  really  applica¬ 
ble  ?  To  Louis-Philippe,  his  own  enemy, 
and  blind  to  his  own  destiny.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  the  division  of  i>iday,  Febru¬ 
ary  11 — 

For  the  original  paragraph  -  -  228 

Against  it . 185 


The  diminution  of  his  majority  and  the 
breaking  up  of  his  party  appeared  to  pro¬ 
duce  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  minister. 
M.  Sallandrouze  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  government  should  itself 
take  the  initiative  in  the  reforms  required 
and  demanded  by  the  country,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  M.  Guizot,  The  numbers  were 
(February  12) — 

Against  the  amendment  of  M.  Sallandrouze  •  222 
For  the  amendment  -  -  -  -  189 

Majority  for  Ministers  -  -  33 

We  now  find  M.  Guizot  making  vague 
promises  of  taking  the  subject  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  into^  consideration,  but  re¬ 
fusing  to  pledge  himself  to  the  introduction 
of  any  specific  measures  respecting  it  this 
year  or  the  next,  and  emphatically  express¬ 
ing  and  repeating  his  determination  to  put 
down  all  public  demonstrations  of  opinion, 
in  the  shape  of  reform  banquets.  This  was 
met  by  the  opposition  declaring  their  reso¬ 
lution  to  attend  the  reform  banquet  which 
had  been  announced  for  the  twelfth  arron- 
dissement  of  Paris,  and  defying  the  minister 
to  make  good  his  threat ;  no  law  existing 
against  a  public  meeting  for  any  peaceable 
and  constitutional  object. 

Upon  this  conduct  of  the  opposition  there 
can  hardily  be  two  opinions.  Th^  minis¬ 
ter  had  clearly  committed  himself  to  a 
course  of  which  the  tendency,  as  utterly 
destructive  of  public  liberty,  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Its  illegality  was  also  obvious, 
for  the  law  which  forbade  organized  asso¬ 
ciations  without  the  sanction  of  the  police, 
never  was  intended  to  apply  to  a  meeting  of 
persona  not  afUiated  in  societies  ;  or,  as  it 
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was  properly  ob'errcd,  tbe  law  would  have 
interdicted  a  family  dinner  party,  without 
a  poliee  commissioner  as  one  of  the  invited 
guests.  Illegal,  however,  or  not,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  man  opposed  to  absolu* 
tisra  to  make  a  stand  here.  To  surrender 
the  right  now  attacked  was  tamely  to  bow 
the  neck  to  despotism,  and  see  the  last 
vestiges  of  freedom  contemptuously  trodden 
under  foot. 

I'o  try  the  question,  it  was  decided  that 
the  reform  banquet  of  the  twelfth  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris,  which  had  been  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  waiting  the  course  of 
events,  should  now  merge  into  a  general 
banquet  to  which  the  independent  members 
of  both  Chambers,  and  the  public  generally, 
should  be  invited.  -The  object  being  a  pa¬ 
cific  demonstration  of  opinion,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  to  avoid  all  danger  of  collision 
with  the  authorities,  the  banquet  should 
not  be  held  in  Paris  itself,  but  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  at  Chaillof,  near  the  Barriere  de 
L’Etoile ;  and  to  place  the  legality  of 
the  meeting  beyond  all  doubt,  by  giving 
it  as  much  as  possible  the  character  of  a 
private  re-union,  the  number  of  guests  was 
limited  to  1,500,  and  no  person  not  invited 
was  to  be  admitted. 

Nearly  one  hundred  Deputies,  including 
M.  Odilon  Banot,  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  La¬ 
martine,  &c.,  but  not  M.  Thiers,  who  held 
aloof  (awaiting  to  be  sent  for  by  the  king), 
accepted  the  invitation.  A  few  members 
only  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  signified 
their  intention  to  be  present. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  banquet  was  Tues¬ 
day,  February  22nd,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Monday — the  day  preceding — that  the 
government  finally  determined  to  attempt 
its  suppression.  The  first  intention  of  M. 
Guizot  was  to  allow  the  banquet  to  proceed,* 
under  protest.  A  civil  officer  was  to  be 
sent  to  verify  the  fact  of  meeting,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  crown  prosecution  was  to  be 
commenced  against  its  originators  ;  but  on 
the  Monday  the  court  took  offence  or  alarm 
at  an  advertisement  and  programme  which 
appeared  in  the  opposition  journals,  of  a 
contemplated  procession  from  the  Made-  ^ 
leine  to  Chaillot ;  to  consist  of  the  guests ' 
invited  to  the  banquet,  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  National  Guards,  with  students  and 
others,  who  were  expected  to  assist,  as  an 
escort.  On  the  Monday  evening,  when  it 
was  of  course  too  late  to  prevent  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  crowds  the  next  day  to  witness 
the  procession, — the  banquet  having,  been 
the  sole  theme  of  conversation  for  a  fort- 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  I.  8 


’  night  previous, — proclamations  were  posted 
*  about  the  streets  by  the  police,  announcing 
I  that  no  banquet  or  procession  would  be 
i  permitted,  and  cautioning  the  public  against 
I  tumultuous  assemblages  in  the  streets. 

I  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  intima¬ 
tion  to  the  same  effect  was  received  during 
the  early  part  of  the  sitting,  and  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion  of  all  other 
business. 

“  The  opposition  members,  with  M  Otlilon  Bar- 
rot,  retired  into  a  committee  room  to  consult.  At 
;  length  M.  OJilon  Barrot  entered  the  chaml)€r  fol¬ 
lowed  by  avast  number  of  deputies,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  house  was  all  attention.  M.  Odilon  Barrot 
immediately  rose,  and  after  alluding  to  the  denial  by 
the  government,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
address,  of  the  right  of'citizens  to  assemble  with¬ 
out  tumult  or  without  arms,  to  discuss  their  poli¬ 
tical  rights,  he  said  that  the  intention  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  deputies  in  attending  the  banquet  was  to 
assert  the  existence  of  the  right,  and  allow  the 
government  the  opportunity  of  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  tribunals.  He  added  that  he  was 
convinced,  that  if  the  government  had  allowed  the 
manifestation  to  take  place,  the  public  peace 
w’ould  not  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  public 
mind  would  have  been  more  tranquil. 

“  M.  Duch^tel  replied  at  considerable  length. 
He  said  that  the  intention  of  the  government,  till 
that  morning,  was  to  have  allowed  the  banquet  to 
proceed,  and  merely  to  have  protested  against  it, 
in  order  to  let  the  question  be  tried  before  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunals ;  but  the  manifesto  issued  that 
morning  by  the  Banquet  Committee  had  changed 
everything.  It  was  an  appeal  to  classes  opposed 
to  the  government,  and  was  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  capital.  The  government  was  inclined  to 
allow  the  question  to  be  settled  judicially,  and 
could  not  allow  an  irnperhim  in  imperio.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  suppress  the  meeting. 

“  The  sitting  was  then  terminated  by  adjourn¬ 
ment  ;  the  members  separating  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agitation.” 

Some  difference  of  opinion  arose  among 
Ihe  members  of  the  Banquet  Committee 
and  the  deputies  of  the  opposition,  whether 
the  proclamation  of  the  government  should 
be  obeyed.  A  minority  were  inclined  to 
form  the  procession  at  all  hazards  ;  but  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  meeting  should 
be  given  up  ;  that  the  public  should  be 
urged  to  maintain  a  peaceable  attitude,  so 
as  to  put  the  government  wholly  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  the  late  discussion  of  the 
question  in  the  Chambers  should  be  re¬ 
newed  in  a  form  that  would  lead  either  to 
a  dissolution,  and  so  bring  it  before  the 
electors,  or  to  a  change  of  cabinet.  Articles' 
of  impeachment  were  therefore  to  be  moved 
ajainst  the  ministry,  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot. 
i  These  were  not  expected  to  be  carried,  but 
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they  would  suffico  to  create  an  agitation 
that  would  force  the  government  to  give 
way  ;  or  failing  to  do  so,  the  opposition, 
by  resigning  in  a  body,  had  the  power  in 
their  hands  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  number  of  Depu¬ 
ties  retaining  their  seats,  although  a  majo¬ 
rity,  would  be  insufficient  to  constitute  the 
legal  #iuorum  required  for  the  further  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  business  of  the  session. 

In  the  morning,  a  formal  announcement 
that  the  banquet  was  deferred  appeared  in 
all  the  opposition  papers,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  having  been  assured  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made ‘to  form  a  proces¬ 
sion,  the  orders  he  had  given  to  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  ground  and  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
were  countermanded.  Picquets,  only,  were 
stationed  in  places  where  crowds  might  be 
expected  to  assemble,  sufficient,  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed,  to  disperse  a  mob ;  but  no  serious 
disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the 
ministry  or  its  opponents. 

The  proclamations,  however,  of  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  police  (M.  Delessert),  and  the 
announcement  of  the  opposition  journals, 
came  too  late.  They  had  not  been  read  by 
multitudes  of  the  working  classes,  who  had 
previously  set  apart  the  day  for  a  /^/c,  and 
who,  even  when  they  had  read  the  notices, 
were  little  inclined  to  be  baulked  of  their 
holiday.  The  majority  of  these  might  be 
peaceably  disposed,  but  their  presence  in 
the  streets  was  necessarily  calculated  to 
render  formidable  the  smaller  number  bent 
upon  mischief,  if  an  opportunity  should 
arise.  Unfavourable  weather,. raiu  falling 
at  intervals,  did  not  affect  this  disposition  ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  Place  dc  la  Ma¬ 
deleine,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the 
Champs  Elysees,  were  thronged  by  the 
working  classes. 

At  noon,  thd  vast  area  between  the  Chamber 
of' Deputies  and  the  church  of  the  ^ladeleine  was 
Crowded  with  a  dense  multitude,  which  at  one 
time  could  not  have  amounted  to  less  than  thirty 
thousand  persons.  A  little  before  twelve  o’clock, 
a  procession  of  labouring  persons,  consisting  of 
several  hundreds,  attired  chiefly  in  blouses,  arriv¬ 
ed  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore.and  the  Rue  Duphot,  at 
the  Place  de  Ja  Madeleine,  and  halted  at  the  hotel 
where  the  meetings  of  the  opposition  deputies  have 
been  usually  held.  Until  this  moment  no  display 
of  military  force  took  place  at  this  point.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  civil  magistrate,  wearing  the  tri¬ 
color  sash,  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  The  usual  summons  to  dis¬ 
perse  being  read,  the  persons  forming  the  proces¬ 


sion  submitted  without  any  resistance,  and  marched 
away,  taking  the  route  towards  the  eastern  fau¬ 
bourgs. 

“  The  multitude  around  the  church  of  the  Ma¬ 
deleine  now  became  most  formidable  in  numbers, 
though  manifesting  no  symptoms  of  disorder  or 
violence.  The  regiment  which  had  arrived  were 
drawn  up  in  line  along  the  railing  of  the  church. 
Soon  after  several  squadrons  of  the  municipal 
cavalry  arrived,  and  the  populace  was  desired  to 
disperse.  This  order  being  disregarded,  the  charge 
was  sounded,  and  the  dragoons  rushed  on  the 
people.  A  first  effort  was  made  to  disperse  the 
crowd  by  the  mere  force  of  the  horses,  without 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  dragoons  did  not  draw. 
This,  however,  proving  ineffectual,  several  charges 
with  drawn  swords  were  made,  the  flat  of  the 
sword  only  being  used.  By  these  means,  the 
multitude  w'asat  length  dispersed,  w  ithout  any  loss 
of  life  or  injury  that  W’e  could  hear  of.  At  one 
o’clock,  the  main  thoroughfares  were  clear  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  principal  streets 
were  patrolled  by  the  cavalry  of  the  municipal 
guard,  the  infantry  of  the  line  keeping  clear  the 
footways. 

“  Throughout  these  operations  the  good  temper, 
forbearance,  discipline,  and  intelligence  of  the 
troops  of  every  class  were  especially  remarkable. 
It  is  right  to  state  that  the  same  good  dispositions 
were  observable  generally  on  the  part  of  llie  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  seen  shaking  hands  witli  the 
cavalry  commanded  to  disperse  them,  and  saluting 
the  infantry  regiments  with  ‘  Vive  la  Ligne  !’ 

“  Each  company  of  infantry  carried,  be.sides 
their  usual  arms,  a  collection  of  implements  for 
cutting  down  barricades,  such  as  hatchets,  pick- 
axes,  adzes,  &c.  These  w’ere  tied  upon  the  knap- 
sack,  each  soldier  carrying  one.”* 

We  next  hear  of  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
rabble  running  through  the  Champs  Ely¬ 
sees,  breaking  the  lamps  ;  of  a  crowd  at¬ 
tempting  to  escalade  the  railings  and  walls 
surrounding  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but 
repulsed,  and  afterwards  retiring,  singing 
the  “Marseillaise,”  and  a  chorus  from  the 
new  opera  of  the  “  Girondins,”  “  Mourir 
pour  la  Patrie  of  a  deputation  of  stud¬ 
ents,  accompanied  by  another  crowd,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  office  of  the  “  National”  with  a 
copy  of  their  petition  to  the  Chambers  for 
the  impeachment  of  ministers  ;  and  towards 
evening  of  attempts  to  form  barricades  in 
different  streets ;  attempts  for  the  most  part 
frustrated  by  the  municipal  guards,  or  the 
troops  of  the  line.  These  petty  commotions 
created  so  little  uneasiness,  that  the  funds 
not  only  remained  firm,  but  in  the  belief 
that  the  threatened  danger  was  past,. slightly 
rose.  The  three  per  cents,  which  were  on 
the  Friday  at  73f.  85c.,  opened  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  73f.  90c.,  and  closed  at  74f. 

*  The  “  Express”  of  Wednesday  evening,  Feb. 
23,  1848. 
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At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  three  im¬ 
peachments  against  the  Cabinet  were  handed 
to  the  President,  who  without  reading  them 
ordered  that  they  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  on  Thursday.  One  of  the  im¬ 
peachments  was  presented  on  the  part  of 
M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  signed  by  fifty-three 
deputies;  another  on  the-  part  M.  Duver- 
gicr  d’Hauranne ;  the  third  on  the  part  of 
M.  de  Genoude,  deputy  for  Toulouse.* 

In  the  evening,  the  disturbances  were  re¬ 
newed,  and  now  began  to  wear  a  threaten¬ 
ing  aspect.  Gunsmiths’  shops  were  broken 
open  ;  barricades  were  formed  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  principal  markets ;  lamps 
were  extinguished  ;  posts  of  the  municipal 
guards  were  attacked  ;  the  streets  w'ere 
filled  with  troops  ;  and  at  night,  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  the  sanguinary  contest  on 
the  morrow,  which  had  become  inevitable, 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Paris. 

Perhaps  in  saying  this  we  should  except  j 
the  court  party,  for,  although  slumbering , 
on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  they  appeared  | 

♦  The  following  was  the  act  of  impeachment  of ; 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  the  deputies  of  the  left :  ‘ 

We  propose  to  place  the  ministers  in  accusation 
as  guilty— 

1.  Ot  having  betrayed  abroad  the  honour  and  the 
interests  of  France. 

2.  Of  having  falsified  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  violated  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  rights  of  the  people. 

3.  Of  having,  by  a  systematic  corruption,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  substitute,  for  tne  free  expression  of  public 
opinion,  the  calculations  of  private  interest,  and  thus 
perverted  the  representative  government. 

4.  Of  having  trafficked  for  ministerial  purposes  I 
in  public  offices,  as  well  as  in  all  the  prerogatives 
and  privileges  of  power. 

5.  Of  having  in  the  same  interest,  wasted  the  fin¬ 
ances  of  the  state,  and  thus  compromised  the  forces 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Of  having  violently  despoiled  the  citizens  of  a 
right  inherent  to  every  free  constitution,  and  the 
exercise  of  w'hich  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  charter,  by  the  laws,  and  by  former  precedents. 

7.  Of  having,  in  fine,  by  a  policy  overtly  counter¬ 
revolutionary,  placed  in  question  all  the  conquests 
of  our  two  revolutions,  ana  throwm  the  country  into 
a  profound  agitation. 

The  following  were  the  signatures : — 

MM.  Odilon  Barrot,  Duvergier  d’Hauranne, 
Thiard  (General),  Dupont  (de  I’Eure),  Isambert, 
Leon  de  Malleville,  Gamier-Pages,  Chambolle, 
Bethmonr,  Lherbette,  Pages  (de  I’Ariege),  Baroche, 
Havin,  Leon  Faucher,  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie,  Le 
Courtais,^Hortensius-Saint-Albin,  Cremieux,  Gaul¬ 
tier  de  Rumilly,  Bimbault,  Boissel,  Beaumont  (de 
la  Somme),  Lessep.s,  Mauguin,  Creton,  Abatucci, 
Luneau,  Baron,  La f^ette  (Georges), Marie,  Carnot, 
Bureaux  de  Puzy,  Dussolicr,  Mathjfu  (Saone-et- 
Loire),  Drouyn-de-l’Huys,  D’Aragon,  Cambaceres 
(de),  Drault,  Marquis,  Bigot,  Cluinette,  Maichain, 
Lefort-Gonssblin,  Tessie  de  la  Mode,  Demar^ay, 
Berger,  Bonnin,  Jouvencel  (de),  Larabit,  Vavin, 
Garnon,  Murat-Ballange,  Taillandier. 


unconscious  of  danger.  Eighty  thousand 
troops  of  the  line  had  been  concentrated  in 
or, near  Paris,  and  Paris  was  now  surround¬ 
ed  by  forts,  to  which  the  froops  could  re¬ 
treat  ill  case  of  need,  and  by  which  all  the 
principal  roads  of  the  metropolis  could  be 
commanded.  A  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  but  the 
general  body,  it  was  believed,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  middle  classes,  who  had  some¬ 
thing  to  lose,  were  di.spose’d  to  assist  in  the 
suppression  of  any  riotous  demonstrations, 
that  might  directly  or  indirectly  affect  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  municipal 
guard,  or  armed  police,  to  support  the  go¬ 
vernment,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  seemed  to  be  the 
loss  of  a  few  lives,  but  lives  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  Louis-Philippe,  could  be  well 
spared,  and  the  possible  sacrifice  of  M.  Gui¬ 
zot,  to  his  rival,  M.  Thiers. 

It  is  of  some  practical  moment,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  own  future  prospects,  not  so 
much  to  comment  upon  the  error  of  these 
calculations,  as  to  trace  its  source.  The 
mistake  arose  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
government  and  its  friends,  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  stood  damaged  in  public 
opinion.  They  were  right  enough  in  their 
estimate  of  the  weakness  of  a  mob ;  but 
i  wrong  in  not  perceiving  that  even  that  weak¬ 
ness  was  strength  as  compared  with  the 
feebleness  of  a  party,  left  without  a  single 
honest  or  unbought  adherent  throughout  the 
country.  The  ragged  boys  who  break  lamp- 
glasses  and  shop  windows,  do  not  make  revo¬ 
lutions;  but  let  it  come  to  a  fair  stand-up 
fight  between  a  crowd  of  street  vagrants  and 
a  royal  family,  for  which  a  million  of  spec¬ 
tators  looking  on  will  not  lift  a  finger,  and 
there  need  be  little  hesitation  about  which 
way  the  victory  will  be  decided.  But 
whence  this  ignorance  of  the  court  party  of 
the  .‘^tatc  of  the  public  mind  f  The  expla¬ 
nation  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  suicidal 
folly,  which  from  July,  1830,  to  February, 
1848,  incessantly  sought  to  repress  the  in¬ 
dications  of  opinion,  whether  as  manifested 
through  the  medium  of  public  meetings,  or 
the  press.  Never  had  there  been  a  go¬ 
vernment  which  had  originated  so  great  a 
number  of  prosecutions  of  the  press,  as 
were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
solicitor,  during  the  reign  of  Louis-Phi¬ 
lippe  ;  and  by  the  stamp  laws  of  September, 
1835,  all  cheap  newspapers,  addressed  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  had  perished  at  a 
blow.  The  higher  priced  journals  that  sur¬ 
vived,  existed  only  under  the  guarantee  of 
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good  behaviour,  conveyed  by  a  deposit  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  as  cautionnementy 
which  might  be  forfeited  at  once  by  an  un¬ 
favourable  verdict  of  a  jury.  Thu.s  even 
such  papers  as  the  “  National”  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  under  breath  of  the  court ; 
all  expressions  having  theremotest  tendency 
to  bring  the  King  into  contempt,  or  which 
might  be  so  construed,  being  visited  upon 
the  editor  with  heavy  penalties. 

The  application  of  this  moral  lesson  to 
our  own  case  is  important ;  for  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  cheap  newspapers,  the 
Knglish  government  have  followed  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Louis-Philippe  ;  although 
in  other  respects  the  system  of  restriction 
has  not,  here,  been  carried  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  stamp  and  advertisement  duties  ;  an 
agitation  which  proceeded  so  far,  that  at 
last  unstamped  newspapers  were  set  up  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  successively  estab¬ 
lished,  although  several  hundred  persons 
were  prosecuted,  and  suflFered  imprisonment 
for  their  publication.  At  the  close  of  1835, 
the  sale  of  unstamped  newspapers  was  es¬ 
timated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  200,000  weekly  ;  the  whole  of  which 
were  put  down  by  an  act  of  the  following 
session,  which  embodied  for  the  object  some 
of  the  most  severe  and  despotic  provisions 
to  be  found  in  the  statute  book,  borrowed 
from  the  excise  restrictions  and  regulations. 
This  measure,  which  we  owe  to  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
(now  Lord  Monteagle),  was  accompanied 
by  what,  to  a  certain  class  of  superficial 
thinkers,  was  considered  a  boon, — the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  stamp  and  advertisement 
duties.  The  boon  was  a  boon  only  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  high-priced  journals,  who 
pocketed  a  considerable  part  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  ;  and  a  boon  to  the  rich,  to  whom  the 
difference  between  5d.  and  Id.  was  an  im¬ 
material  object.  To  the  poor  man,  to  whom 
the  one  price  or  the  other  rendered  the 
purdiase  of  political  intelligence  a  rare  and 
costly  luxury,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
unrepresented  classes,  the  act  was,  and  re¬ 
mains,  a  cruel  wrong.  The  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  fettered  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
now,  in  1848,  a  single  additional  stamped 
daily  newspaper  *  more  than  the  number 
published  in  1835,  before  the  reduction  of 

♦  The  ‘  Daily  News  ’  only  takes  the  place  of  the 
*  Public  Ledger’  and  the  ‘Morning  Journal.’ 


the  duty.  And  what  have  either  the  Whig 
or  Tory  parties  in  the  house  gained  by  their 
distrust  of  a  free  press }  They  destroyed 
the  influence  which,  long  before  this,  would 
have  peaceably  led  to  national  education,  an 
improvement  of  the  suffrage,  and  equalized 
taxation ;  and,  like  I.ouis-Philippc,  they 
have  shut  themselves  out  from  the 
means  of  learning  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  at  the  present 
moment.  Where  are  the  organs  of  the  un¬ 
taught,  but  sufficiently  catechized  labourer ; 
and  through  what  channels  of  communica- 
tion  is  his  mind  to  be  reached  We  have 
forbidden  him  to  speak ;  and  we  cannot 
speak  to  him.  In  what  way  is  he  preparing 
to  act  ?  Already  the  signs  that  have  es¬ 
caped  him  are  ominous.  A  mine  of  ex¬ 
plosive  materials  lies  beneath  our  feet. 

Wednesday,  February  23. — Crowds  be¬ 
gan  to  assemble  at  an  early  hour,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  and  the  Porte  Si.  Martin,  and  to 
busy  themselves  in  the  formation  of  new 
barricades.  These  were  attacked  and  par¬ 
tially  destroyed,  as  fast  as  formed,  by  the 
municipal  guard,  or  the  troops.  The  morn¬ 
ing  passed  in  skirmishes,  in  which  some 
were  killed,  and  success  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  authorities ;  the  people, 
however,  when  dispersed  in  one  place,  as¬ 
sembling  instantly  in  another,  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers. 

Orders  and  counter  orders  for  calling  out 
the  National  Guards,  had  been  given  on 
Monday  night.  The  doubt  whether  they 
could  be  trusted  had  prevailed  ;  many  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  obey  the  •  summons.  On 
Tuesday  night,  when  the  symptoms  of  riot 
had  become  general,  a  new  order  was  is¬ 
sued  in  the  hope  that  the  National  Guards, 
if  not  supporters  of  the  government,  would 
yet  be  true  to  the  instincts  of  property  in 
the  suppression  of  disturbance,  and  that 
their  moral  influence  with  the  people  might 
prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood.  On 
Wednesday,  considerable  bodies  of  the 
National  Guards  appeared  in  the  streets, 

♦  This  is  not  the  place  for  replying  to  the  objec 
tions  of  the  abuses  of  a  cheap  press,  but  we  would 
here  observe  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  suppression  of  any  class  of  periodicals  because 
of  their  cheapness,  but  in  improved  regulations. 
The  best  check  would  be  a  good  law  of  newspaper 
copyright.  The  most  violent  and  ill-conducted 
newspapers  have  always  been  those  which  have 
lived  by  the  piracy  ol  intelligence,  police  reports, 
&c.,  obtained  by  other  journals  at  considerable 
cost. 
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but  althougb  at  first  wavering  as  to  the 
course  they  would  follow,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  would  yield  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  act  with, 
rather  than  against  the  movement.  The 
decisive  incident  of  the  day  occurred  in  the 
Rue  Lepelletier,  near  the  ofiice  of  the 
“  National,”  and  is  thus  described  by  an 
eye-witness. 

“  Hearing  loud  shouts  from  the  crowd  in  the 
streets,  1  opened  the  window,  and  perceived  that 
the  |>eople  were  throwing  up  their  haisand  crying 
‘  l  ive  la  Rf/ormef*  ‘  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  P 
‘  \  ivent  leg  vrais  Ikfen^curs  de  la  Patrie  P  and 
then  winding  up  with  the  Marseillaise,  in  which 
the  National  Guards  joined. 

“  I  descended  into  the  street  instantly,  and  found 
that  the  National  Guards  of  the  Second  Legion,  to 
the  amount  of  about  150,  had  formed  in  two 
lines  across  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  one  division  at 
each  extremity  of  the  theatre.  In  the  centre  were 
the  officers ;  outside,  the  people,  frantic  with  joy. 
On  asking  a  National  Guard  what  had  happened, 
‘  VVe  have  declared  for  Reform,’  said  he,  ‘  that  is, 
some  of  us  ditier  about  Reform,  but  we  are  agreed 
about  Guizot !  ’  ‘  Vive  la  Reforme  I  ’  ‘  Vive  la 

Garde  Natwnale/*  cried  the  people  incessantly. 

“  An  hour  afterwards  the  National  Guards  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  their  sapeurs  at  their  head,  in  full 
uniform,  to  the  Tuileries  to  declare  their  sentiments. 

“  They  returned  about  one  o’clock,  and  occupied 
the  Rue  Lepelletier  again.  A  platoon  closed  the 
street  on  the  Boulevard.  Loud  cries  of  ‘  Vive  la 
Garde  Nationale !  *  called  me  to  the  window 
again.  A  squadron  of  cuirassiers,  supported  by 
half  a  squadron  of  chasseurs  d  cheval,  arrived. 
The  chef  d'escadron  gave  orders  to  draw  swords. 
The  ranks  of  the  National  Guards  closed.  The 
cries  of  the  people  reJoubled,  although  not  a  man 
of  them  was  armed.  The  squadron  made  a  half 
movement  on  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  when  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  National  Guards  drew  his 
sword,  advanced,  and  saluted  him.  A  few  w’ords 
were  exchanged.  They  separated.  The  one  plac¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  gave 
the  w’ord  to  wheel  and  •  forward,’  and  they  resum- 
ed  their  march  accompanied  by  cheers  and  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands  from  the  multitude.  The  officer  of 
the  National  Guards  returned  very  quietly  to  his 
post,  and  sheathed  his  sword. 

“  1  am  told  the  words  exchanged  between  the 
officers  were  these — ‘  Who  are  these  men  ?’  ‘  They 
are  the  people.’  ‘  And  those  in  uni  for  ii  ?  ’  They 
are  the  Second  Legion  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris.’  ‘  The  people  must  disperse.’  ‘  They  w  ill 
not.’  *  I  shall  use  force.’  ‘  Sir,  the  National 
Guard  sympathize  with  the  j)eople,  the  people 
who  demand  Reform.’  ‘  They  must  disperse.’ 
♦They  will  not.’  ‘  1  must  use  force.’  ‘  Sir,  we 
the  National  Guards,  sympathize  in  the  desire  for 
Reform  and  will  defend  them.’ 

“  I  am  assured  by  persons  who  say  they  heard 
all  that  passed,  that  the  officer  and  the  cuirassiers 
cried  ‘  Vive  la  Reforme  P  But  I  cannot  affirm 
or  contradict  it. 


“  Half-p.\st  2. — Thrice  since  similar  scenes 
have  occurred.  The  municipal  guards,  who  at 
present  occupy  the  unpopular  position  of  the 
gendarmes  of  1830,  are  now,  by  order  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  mi.ved  up  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  on 
whom  the  |)eople  are  lavish  of  their  compliments 
and  caresses.  A  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
municipal  guards  d  cheval,  cuirassiers,  and  muni¬ 
cipal  guards  d  pied,  and  infantry  of  the  line  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  Boulevard  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Lepelletier.  They  made  a  move  like  the  others  as 
if  to  wheel  into  that  street,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Guard  made  them  pause,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  word  was  given  to  continue  their  march, 
the  people  rending  the  air  with  cries  of  ‘  Vive  la 
Reforme  P  ‘  Vive  la  Garde  NatiouaU  P  and 
‘  Vive  la  Ligne!'  Aga'n  a  precisely  similar  oc¬ 
currence  took  place,  but  this  time  it  ended  with 
the  absolute  retreat  of  the  troops,  for  they  turned 
round  and  retired  up  the  Boulevard.”* 

A  inilitory  revolt  (and  this  was  nothing 
le.ss,  for  the  National  Guards,  although 
citizens,  were,  when  in  arms,  as  much  sol¬ 
diers  owing  obedience  to  their  coinmander- 
in-ebief  as  troops  of  the  line)  leaves  to  an 
arbitrary  government  no  choice  but  between 
civil  war  and  submission.  When,  therefore, 
the  wishe.s  of  the  second  legion,  seconded 
by  the  third  and  fourth,  and  subsequently 
by  other  legions,  were  signified  to  Louis- 
Philippc,  at  the  Tuileries,  through  General 
Jacqueminot,  they  were  at  once  acceded  to. 
Reform,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Guizot 
cabinet,  were  promised,  and  Count  Mole 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  forming  a 
new  ministry.  The  news  of  this  change 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  Al.  Guizot  himself.  On  enter¬ 
ing  he  was  saluted  with  groans  and  cries  of 
“  a  has  Guizot from  the  National  Guards 
of  the  tenth  legion,  there  on  duty.  Let  us 
note  his  last  appearance  on  the  scene. 

“  M.  Vavin,  deputy  for  the  Seine,  was  the  first 
to  address  the  chamber,  and  said,  that  as  deputy  of 
ihe  Seine,  and  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  he 
had  a  solemn  duty  to  fulfil,  to  demand  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  information  and  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the  capital.  Within 
tw’enty-four  hours  the  most  serious  disturbances 
had  broken  out  in  Paris,  The  population  had  ob¬ 
served  with  astonishment  the  absence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards.  On  Monday  orders  had  been  given 
to. call  them  out.  A  counter  order  must  have  been 
given  in  the  niglrt.  It  was  only  ihe  day  before, 
after  collisions  had  taken  place,  that  the  rappel  was 
beaten.  All  the  day  the  people  had  been  exposed 
to  serious  danger.  If  the  National  Guards  had 
been  called  out  at  the  commencement,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  such  sad  results  would  not  have  been  to  be 
deplored. 

*  Correspondent  of  the  ‘Times,’  Feb.  23,  1848. 
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“  Tlie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  then  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  ii  for  the  public  interest,  nor 
proper  for  the  chamber,  to  enter  on  any  debate  on 
the  explanation  demanded.  The  King  had  called 
on  M.  le  Comte  Mole— (cheers  from  the  left)— 
to  form  a  new  cabinet.  (Renewed  cheers  )  He 
said  such  interruptions  could  not  induce  him  to  add 
to,  or  withhold- anything  of  what  he  intended  to 
Bay.  As  long  as  his' ministry  remained  in  office, 
he  should  cause  public  order  to  be  respected  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done. 

“  After  some  interruption  created  by  this  an¬ 
nouncement, 

“  M.  Odilon  Barrot  rose,  and  said  :  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  situation  of  the  cabinet,  I  demand 
the  postponement  of  the  proposition  named  for  to¬ 
morrow.  (The  impeachment.)  (Loud  cries  of 
‘  Yes,  yes,’  and  ‘  No,  no.*)  1  will  submit  to  the 

decision  of  the  chamber  on  the  point.  (No,  no.) 

“  M.  Dupin  then  rose  and  said — The  first  thing 
necessary  for  the  capital  is  peace.  It  must  be  re^ 
lieved  from  anarchy.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
spirit  of  July  exists  yet.  Homage  has  been  done 
to  the  will  of  the  nation,  but  the  })eople  must 
know  that  its  deliberations  must  not  be  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  way.  The  assemblages  must  cease.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  ministry,  who  are  provisionally 
charged  with  the  public  affairs,  can  occupy  them¬ 
selves  at  the  same  time  in  re-establishing  order, 
and  with  the  care  of  their  own  safety. 

“  M.  Guizot :  As  long  as  the  cabinet  shall  be 
entrusted  with  public  affairs,  it  will  cause  the  law 
to  be  respected.  The  cabinet  sees  no  reason  w  hy 
the  chamber  should  suspend  its  labors.  The 
Crown  at  the  present  moment  is  using  its  preroga¬ 
tive.  That  prerogative  must  be  respected.  As 
long  as  the  cabinet  is  upon  these  benches,  no  busi¬ 
ness  need  remain  suspended.”*  , 

The  motion  for  postponing  the  charge  of 
impeachment  from  Thursday  to  a  future 
day,  was  negatived  by  the  Chamber,  which 
then  rose.  Exit  M.  Guizot ;  who  for  the 
next  tw’elve  days  vanishes  into  space. 
What  has  become  of  him,  where  he  lies 
concealed,  or  whither  he  has  fled,  remains 
a  mystery  till  the  3d  of  March  ;  on  which 
day  the  fallen  monarch  and  the  fallen 
minister  land  on  the  British  shore,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ports ;  the  ex-minister  at  Folkestone, 
by  the  Dover  mail  steamer  from  Ostend, 
‘‘  looking  pale  and  fatigued  ;  as  much  per¬ 
haps  from  the  effects  of  his  voyage,  as  from 
the  great  and  exciting  sednes  in  which  he 
had  figured  as  one  of  the  principal  actors.” 
His  arrival  had  been  preceded  some  days 
by  that  of  his  colleague,  M.  Duchatel,  at 
Brighton. 

The  dismissal  of  the  ministry  produced 
but  a  momentary  calm.  At  first  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  seemed  disposed  to  be  con- 

♦  “  Express,”  of  February  24,  1848. 
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tent  with  their  triumph ;  but  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  to  their  chiefs  that,  after  the 
step  they  had  taken,  some  better  guarantee 
was  required  for  fheir  own  safety  than  a 
cabinet  to  be  formed  by  a  personal  friend 
of  the  King,  and  in  which  the  views  of  the 
Court  party  would  necessarily  retain  the 
ascendency.  This  feeling  was  naturally 
encouraged  by  the  only  authorities  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  people,  the  small  but  ener¬ 
getic  nucleus  of  republicans  meeting  in  the 
office  of  the  “  National,”  and  who  now  for 
the  first  time  began  to  dream  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  realizing  their  ulterior  objects. 
The  streets,  therefore,  continued  to  be 
crowded  with  rioters,  who,  as  evening  drew 
in,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate, 
and  who,  whenever  they  found  themselves 
in  sufficient  force,  attacked  the  picquets  of 
the  municipal  guard,  and  often  succeed¬ 
ed  in  disarming  them  ;  partly  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  National  Guards,  who  acted 
as  mediators  in  the  contest ; — favoring  the 
ultimate  escape  of  the  obnoxious  force. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  the  somewhat 
subdued  excitement  of  the  populace  was 
changed  into  rage.  A  crowd  passing  the 
Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  as  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  M.  Guizot,  had  been  repeatedly 
threatened,  and  vsas  now  occupied  by  the 
I4th  regiment  of  the  line,  was  suddenly 
fired  upjon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effect. 
Many  fell,  desperately  wounded  ;  some 
dead.  The  report  of  this  discharge  renew¬ 
ed  the  consternation  of  the  friends  of  order, 
who  had  begun  to  flatier  themselves  that 
all  was  over.  Twenty  minutes  after,  says 
an  observer  stationed  in  the  Rue  Lepelle- 
tier, 

“  The  buzz  of  an  approaching  multitude  coming 
from  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  was  heard, 
chanting  the  low  song  of  death,  *  Mourir  pour  la 
Patrie'  instead  of  the  victorious  Marseillaise. 
Mingled  with  this  awful  and  imposing  chorus,  the 
noise  of  wheels  could  be  heard.  A  large  bo<ly  of 
the  people  slowly  advanced.  Four  in  front  car¬ 
ried  torches.  Behind  them  came  an  open  cart 
surrounded  by  torch- bearers.  The  light  was 
strong,  and  discovered  four  or  five  dead  bodies, 
partly  undres-sed,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
carefully  ranged  in  the  cart. 

“  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
!  corner  of  the  Rue  l^epelleiier  the  song  was  changed 
j  to  a  burst  of  fury,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
j  ten  by  those  w’ho  heard  it.  The  procession  halted 
I  at  the  oiliceof  the  *  National,’  and  the  whole  party 
burst  into  a  unanimous  shriek  or  cry  of  ven- 
I  geance/  You  know  how  sonorous  is  that  word 
when  pronounced  in  French.  The  dead  bodies  in 
j  the  carl  were  those  of  the  men  who  fell  under  the 
I  fire  of  the  soldiers  above  mentioned. 
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“  The  night  was  an  awful  one.  The  noise  of 
workmen  appeared  to  break  on  the  stillness. 
Having  heard  a  similar  one  in  1830,  I  guessed 
what  was  going  on.  Barricades — one  immensely 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Richelieu — were  in 
progress  of  construction.  This  has  since  continue<l 
without  intermission.  Every  tree  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Boulevard  has  been  felled.  Every  one 
of  the  suj)erb  lamp-posts  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  all  converted  into  barricades. 

“  At  the  corner  of  every  street  is  a  barricade ; 
pntlemen,  shopkeepers,  clerks,  workmen,  all 
labt  ring  at  the  work  with  an  eagerness  and  an 
earnestness  beyond  description,”* 

This  unfortunate  accident,  for  an  acci¬ 
dent  it  appears  to  have  been,  decided  the  | 
fate  of  the  monarchy.  It  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  appeasing  the  public  mind  with 
moderate  concessions.  How  it  originated 
appears  doubtful.  It  is  said  that  an  officer 
was  struck  by  a  chance  shot,  and  that  the 
soldiers  fired  without  orders  ;  but  there  are 
various  accounts.  It  is  certain  only  that 
the  uct  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  with  reason. 

Late  at  night  it  was  known  that  Count 
Mole  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  that  the  king  had  sent  for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  sections  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot ; 
but  this  announcement,  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  satisfied  the  people  six  hours 
earlier,  and  prevented  further  tumult,  now 
came  too  late.  The  demand  for  reform  had 
become  converted  by  exasperation  into  a  , 
settled  purpose  of  revolution,  and  the  same  j 
spirit  was  likely  to  extend  to  the  provinces.  ! 
During  the  night  the  egress  of  the  mails 
had  been  stopped,  and  the  railways  round 
■  l^aris  had  been  •  damaged  or  destroyed  at 
every  point  at  which  troops  were  expected 
to  arrive. 

Thursday,  Feb.  24. — Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  placard  was  posted  about  the  streets 
to  the  effect  that  at  3  o’clock  a.  m.,  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ministers.  Subsequently  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proclamation  was  posted  at  the 
Bourse ; — 

Orders  have  been  given  to  cease  firing  every¬ 
where. 

“  We  have  just  been  charged  by  the  king  to 
form  a  new  ministry. 

“  The  Chamber  wrill  be  dissolved,  and  an  appeal 
made  to  the  country. 

•  Correspondent  of  “  The  Times.” 


“  General  Lamoriciere  has  been  appointed  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  National  Guards. 

“  Thiers. 

“  Odilon  Barrot. 

“  Duvergif.r  de  Hauranne. 

“  Lamoriciere.” 

The  orders  issued  to  the  troops  were,  it 
appears,  not  only  to  cease  firing,  but  to  re¬ 
tire  to  their  quarters.  Accordingly,  about 
1 1  o’clock  the  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat, 
and  most  of  the  important  positions  which 
up  to  that  hour  had  been  occupied  by  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  aban¬ 
doned  to  .the  people  and  the  National 
Guard.  This,  which  on  the  Tuesday  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  safe  and  even  a  ju¬ 
dicious  measure  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  became  on  the  Thursday  an  act 
of  ■  unconditional  surrender.  The  armed 
crowds  at  the  barricades,  hitherto  divided 
and  held  in  check  by  the  military,  were  now 
at  liberty  to  concentrate  their  force  upon 
any  point  they  pleased  to  attack,  and  there 
was  no  nragic  to  arrest  them  in  the  names 
of  the  new  ministers.  M.  Thiers,  as  a 
quasi  liberal,  they  did  not  trust,  and  his 
more  popular  colleague,  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
was  considered  to  be  wanting,  from  the  timi¬ 
dity  natural  to  wealth,  in  the  energy  re- 
!  quired  for  the  crisis. 

Marshal  Bugcaud,  who  had  been  named 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Paris,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  orders  given,  and  resign¬ 
ed.  His  officers  sheathed  their  swords  in 
despair.  Whole  regiments  marched  to  their 
barracks,  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly 
disarmed  by  the  mob,  and  in  some  instances 
with  hearty  good-will.  There  was  now  no 
want  of  muskets  or  cartridges  on  the  side 
of  the  insurrection,  and  the  number  of 
working  men  and  others  who  had  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  use  them  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  family,  exclusive  of  the  national 
guards,  was  by  this  time  swelled  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  force  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  the 
whole  of  this  miscellaneous  army  directed 
itself  upon  the  Tuileries  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  thronging  and  choking  up  the  streets 
leading  to  them  by  their  dense  masses.  At 
the  Palais  Royal  some  severe  fighting  took 
place  between  the  people  and  a  company  of 
the  14th  regiment  of  the  line,  in  charge  of 
the  state  apartments,  who  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  their  arms,  and  maintained  a  struggle 
of  nearly  two  hours  before  they  were  finally 
overcome.  During  the  contest  the  sound 
of  the  incessant  firing  kept  up  in  this  quar- 
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ter  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  Tuileries  ; 
its  effects,  combined  with  the  unfavorable 
reports  which  reached  the  court  from  every 
part  of  the  city,  producing  panic  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Chateau,  and  all  who 
were  there  assembled. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  were 
3,000  infantry,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  two  squadrons  of  dragoons.  These 
might  for  the  moment  have  swept  the  space 
before  them  (the  Place  du  Carrousel)  clear 
of  combatants  ;  but  what  would  this  slaugh¬ 
ter  have  availed  ^  They  were  surrounded 
not  only  by  an  armed  populace,  but  by  six 
legions  of  the  National  Guards,  ready  to 
close  in  upon  them,  if  rendered  desperate  by 
their  position  ;  and  who  were  now  support¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the  king. 

It  was  represented  to  Louis-Philippe  that 
abdication  was  the  only  means  left  to  save 
the  interests  of  his  family.  .  Instead  of  “  a 
bas  Guizot “  la  tite  de  Guizot the 
more  fearful  cry  had  been  heard  of  “  d  la 
poleuce  Louis- Philippe  The  Line,  it 
had  been  proved,  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  act  against  the  National  (Guards, 
and  the  National  Guards  would  not  fire  up¬ 
on  the  people.  Abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  young  Count  de  Paris,  and 
the  appointment  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
O'  Orleans  as  Regent,  in  the  place  of  the 
unpopular  Duke  de  Nemours,  would,  it  was 
said,  satisfy  all  parties — few  voices  having 
as  yet  been  openly  raised  for  a  republic. 

This  was  a  proposition  which,  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  dignity,  required  not  only  de¬ 
liberation  but  freedom  of  action.  The 
answer  of  Louis-Philippe  should  have  been 
given  at  St.  Cloud,  to  which  it  was  yet 
open  for  him  to  retreat,  with  the  force  re¬ 
maining  at  his  disposal,  and  where,  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  detached  forts,  ho  might  at  least 
have  remained  till  he  could  have  dictated 
honorable  terms  of  capitulation.  But  all 
nerve  and  self-possession  seem  to  have  de¬ 
serted  the  unfortunate  monarch.  He  signed 
an  act  of  abdication  •  presented  to  him  by 
Emile  de  Girardin  ;  an  act  as  powerless  as 
a  sheet  of  paper  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurricane  ;  but  with  it  all  was  lost. 

Before  the  news  of  the  abdication  could 
possibly  bo  kuown  in  Paris,  the  troops  of 
the  line  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries 
were  summoned  to  (juit  the  ground.  Whom 
were  they  now  to  obey  }  The  commander- 
in-chief  had  re.signed.  The  king  had  abdi¬ 
cated.  The  government  was  dissolved.  A 
few  minutes  of  hesitation,  and  they  might 
be  as  fatally  compromised  as  the  Swiss 
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guards  of  the  first  Revolution.  They  agreed 
to  resign  their  post.  The  Chateau  was  to 
be  protected  by  the  National  Guards  ;  but 
the  armed  populace  rushed  by  them,  and 
entered  it  in  triumph.*  “  Sauve  qui peut.^"* 

*  The  following  particulars  of  the  taking  of  the 
Tuileries  were  given  in  “  La  Reforme”  newspaper: 

“  It  was  learned  that  the  Isf,  2nd,  3rd,  4ih,  tJth, 
and  10th  legions  surrounded  the  Tuileries,  and  that 
the  others  we.e  on  the  march.  The  combat  was 
imminent.  It  w'as  then  that  Lieutenant  Auliert 
Roche,  advancing  towards  the  railing  near  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  caused  the  commandant  of  the  Tuileries 
to  be  sent  for.  That  person  arrived  with  great  fear. 

‘  You  are  lost !’  cried  the  lieutenant.  ‘  You  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  a  combat  will  ensue,  if  you  do  not 
evacuate  the  Tuileries,  and  give  them  up  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards.*  The  commandant,  understanding 
the  position,  caused  the  troops  to  be  ranged  in  a 
line  agaipsi  the  Chate  u  without  causing  them  to 
leave.  Before  that  they  had  been  drawn  up  in  e(hc- 
lons.  Seeing  that  the  movement  of  retreat  was  not 
effected,  citizen  Aubert  Roche,  accompanied  by  the 
citizen  Lesueur,  chief  de  bataillon  of  the  canton  of 
Laguy-Riney,  who  joined  the  5th  legion,  ran  to  the 
railing  of  the  Rue  de  Rivmli,  knocked,  and  announc¬ 
ed  themselves  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  gate  was 
opened,  and  both  of  them  unaccompanied,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  entered  into  the  midst  of  the 
court,  which  was  full  of  soldiers.  The  command¬ 
ant  of  the  Tuileries  advanced,  saying  that  he  had 
caused  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn.  ‘  That  is 
not  enough,*  said  the  lieutenant;  ‘  the  palace  must 
be  evacuated,  if  not,  misfortune  will  happen.’  The 
commandant  of  the  Tuileries  then  conducted  the 
two  officers  before  the  Pavilion  de  I’Horloge,  where 
stood  several  generals,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
all  with  consternation  impressed  on  their  faces. — 
‘  Monseigneur,’  said  the  commandant  of  the  Tuile¬ 
ries,  ‘  here  is  an  e.xcellent  citizen,  who  will  give  you 
the  means  of  preventing  the  effusion  of  bbiod.’ 
‘  What  must  be  done,’  said  the  prince  in  a  trembling 
voice  to  the  lieutenant  who  was  presented  to  himi 
‘Sir,  you  must  evacuate  the  palace  this  very  in- 
.stant,  and  give  it  up  to  the  National  Guards — if  you 
do  not,  5’ou  are  lost.  The  combat  will  be  a  bloody 
one — the  Tuileries  are  surrounded — the  5th  legion, 
of  which  I  form  a  part,  is  fighting  at  this  moment 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  its  major  and  .superior 
officers  at  its  head.  Take  care  that  the  combat  does 
not  cease  before  these  troops  have  left, if  not,  the  battle 
vvill  be  renewed  here.’  ‘  You  think  sol’  replied  the 
duke.  ‘  I  will  make  the  troops  retire.’  And,  at  the 
same  instant,  in  presence  of  the  two  officers  of  the 
National  Guards,  he  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  The 
artillery  went  by  the  railing  of  the  palace,  and  the 
staff  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  by  the  Pavilion  de 
I’llorloge.  their  horses  descending  the  flight  of  steps. 
The  cavalry  followed  them,  then  the  infantry.  It 
was  even  forgotten  to  relieve  the  posts,  who  re¬ 
mained.  The  citizen  Aubert  Roche  charged  him¬ 
self  to  introduce  the  National  Guards  into  the 
palace.  He  went  to  warn  the  National  Guards, 
who  were  then  near  the  staff.  The  National 
Guards  then  put  the  but-end  of  their  muskets  in  the 
air,  and  entered  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  by  the 
railing  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  accompanied  by  the 
curious,  all  quite  astonished  to  find  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  palace.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
combat  ceased  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  the 
combatants  hastened  to  attack  the  Tuileries,  but 
they  found  the  gates  opened." 
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The  Tuileries  is  no  longer  an  abode  for 
kings,  nor  even  for  ex-monarchs.  Leave 
your  valuables ;  save  your  lives ;  and 
“stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
but  go  at  once.’’ 

The  ex-King  and  Queen  pass  out  at  a 
private  door  into  the  gardens,  and  demand  of 
the  National  Guards  an  escort  through  the 
crowd  beyond.  M!  Maurice,  editor  of  the 
“  Courier  des  Spectacles,”  is  standing  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  talking  with  the  colonel  of 
the  21st  regiment  of  the  line,  when  his  at¬ 
tention  is  arrested  by  a  young  man  in  plain 
clotlics  on  horseback,  who  trots  by  at  a 
quick  pace,  circulating  the  news  that  the 
king  has  abdicated. 

“  A  few  instants  after,  at  the  Pont  Tournant, 
we  saw  approach  from  the  Tuileries  a  troop  of 
National  Guards  on  horseback,  at  a  walking  pace, 
forming  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  by  gestures 
and  cries,  inviting  the  citizens  to  abstain  from  every 
unfavorable  demonstration.  At  this  moment, 
the  expression,  a  great  misfortune  {une  grande 
infortune)  was  heard,  and  the  king  Louis-Philippe, 
his  right  arm  passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the 
Queen,  on  whom  he  appeared  tolean  for  support, 
was  seen  to  approach  from  the  gate  of  the  Tuile¬ 
ries,  in  the  midst  of  the  horsemen,  and  followed 
by  about  thirty  persons  in  different  uniforms.  The 
Queen  walked  with  a  firm  step,  and  cast  around 
looks  of  assurance  and  anger  intermingled.  The 
King  wore  a  black  coat  with  a  common  round  hat, 
and  wore  no  orders.  The  Queen  was  in  full 
mourning.  A  report  was  circulated  that  they 
were  going  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  depose 
the  act  of  abdication.  Cries  of  ‘  Vive  la  Reforme  !* 

*  Vive  la  France P  and  even  by  tw’o  or  three  per- 
son.s,  ‘  Vive  le  RoiP  were  heard.  The  procession 
had  scarcely  passed  the  Pont  Tournant,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  pavement  surrounding  the  Obelisk,  when 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  whole  party  made  a 
sudden  halt,  apparently  without  any  necessity. 
In  a  moment  they  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  On 
foot  and  horseback,  and  so  crowded  that  they  had 
no  longer  their  freedom  of  motion  I.,ouis- Phi¬ 
lippe  appeared  alarmed  at  this  sudden  approach. 
In  fact,  the  spot  fatally  chosen  by  an  effect  of 
chance  produced  a  strange  feeling.  A  few  paces 
off,  a  Bourbon  King,  an  innocent  and  resigned 
victim,  would  have  been  happy  to  have  experienc¬ 
ed  no  other  treatment.  Louis-Philippe  turned 
quickly  round,  let  go  the  Queen’s  arm,  took  off  his 
hat,  raised  it  in  the  air,  and  cried  out  something 
which  the  noise  prevented  my  hearing ;  in  fact, 
the  cries  and  pile-mile  were  general.  The  Queen 
became  alarmed  at  no  longer  feeling  the  King’s 
arm,  and  turned  round  with  extreme  haste,  saying 
something  which  1  could  not  catch.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  I  said,  *  Madame,  ne  craignez  rien,continuez, 
les  rangs  vont  s’ouvrir  devant  vous.*  Whether 
her  anxiety  gave  a  false  interpretation  to  my  inten¬ 
tion  or  not  1  am  ignorant,  but,  pushing  back  rny 
hand,  she  e.xclaimed,  *  Laissez-moi,’  with  a  most 


irritated  accent ;  she  seized  hold  of  the  king’s  arm, 
and  they  both  turned  their  steps  towards  two  small 
black  carriages  w’ilh  one  horse  each.  In  the  first 
were  two  young  children.  The  King  took  the 
left  and  the  Queen  the  right,  and  the  children  with 
their  faces  close  to  the  glass  of  the  vehicle,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  crowd  with  the  utmost  curiosity;  the 
coachman  whipped  his  horse  violently,  in  fact, 
with  so  much  rapidity  did  it  take  place,  that  the 
coach  appeared  rather  carried  than  driven  away ; 
it  passed  before  me,  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  and 
National  Guards  that  w'ere  present,  and  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons.  The  second  carriage,  in  which 
\vere  two  females,  followed  the  other  at  the  same 
pace,  and  the  escort,  which  amounted  to  about  200 
men,  set  off  at  a  full  gallop,  taking  the  water  side, 
towards  St.  Cloud.” 

While  this  incident  is  passing,  bonfires 
are  being  made  of  the  royal  carriages  and 
furniture,  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  Tuile¬ 
ries.  The  throne  of  the  state  reception 
room  is  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
streets,  and  finally  burned  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille.  The  plunder  and  destruction 
of  property  commenced  is,  however,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
speedily  checked.  Sentinels  are  placed  at 
the  entrances  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  people,  and  no  person  allowed  to 
leave  the  Chateau  without  a  rigorous  search.* 
The  scene  changes  to  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties.  It  is  that  of  the  final  catastrophe 
of  the  monarchy.  The  curtain  is  about  to 
fall. 

“  About  half-past  one,  it  was  rumoured  about 
that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  two  young 
princes,  her  sons,  were  about  to  arrive.  Shortly 
after,  a  movement  was  apparent  in  the  passage  on 
the  left  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  Duchess  and  her 
two  sons  entered,  followed  by  the  Duke  de  Ne¬ 
mours  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  The  Count 

♦  The  moral  feeling  of  the  people  generally,  with 
regard  to  property,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  of  remorse  of  conscience,  related 
subsequently,  by  the  “  DroH — 

“  A  working  man  went  to  the  commissary  of  his 
quarter,  and  stated  that,  after  fighting  for  the  people 
during  the  three  days  of  February,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  enter  the  Tuileries,  and,  reflecting  on  the 
state  of  destitution  in  which  he  had  left  his  wife  and 
family,  was  tempted  to  lake  a  double  brea.st-pin, 
united  by  a  small  chain,  and  mounted  with  two 
large  pearls,  upon  which  he  afterwards  obtained  5f. 
from  tne  Mont  de  Piete,  which  saved  four  persons 
from  starvation.  But  having  got  back  to  work  and 
pay,  he  was  able  to  restore  the  5f.  with  the  ticket 
From  the  Mont  de  Piete,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  or  the  commissary,  who  gave  the  man  high 
praise  tor  his  resolution  in  doing  what  was  right. 
The  pin,  when  redeemed,  was  found  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  each  pearl  is 
wonh  500f.”  The  “  Droit”  adds,  “  that  several  other 
similar  restitutions  have  been  made,  and  among 
them  a  valuable  tortoise-shell  box,  with  a  portrait 
set  in  gold.” 
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de  Paris  entered  first  of  all ;  a  person  holding  him 
by  the  hand.  With  difficulty  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  President’s  chair ; 
go  encumbered  was  it  with  deputies  and  National 
Guards.  His  presence  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
royal  party  created  a  great  sensation.  The 
Duchess  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  with  her 
eons  at  each  side  of  her  in  the  wide  space  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  Almost  immediately  after,  the  passages  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  Chamber  were  filled  with  an 
immense  body  of  the  people  and  National  Guards, 
both  armed.  Cr.es  of  *  You  cannot  enter !’  ‘  You 
have  no  right  to  enter !’  were  then  heard  ;  but  the 
ne.xt  moment  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the 
people  forced  their  way  into  the  Chamber,  and 
placed  themselves  right  under  the  tribune. 

“  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  then  rose,  and  taking 
the  young  princes  by  the  hand  Jed  them  to  the 
range  of  seats  forming  the  pourtour  behind  the 
deputies,  and  still  exactly  in  front  of  the  President. 
The  Duke  de  Nemours  and  the  Duke  de  Montpen- 
sier  placed  themselves  in  the  last  line  of  seats,  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  Princess  and  her  sons  The 
greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the 
Chamber,  and  it  was  a  moment  after  increased  by 
the  public  tribunes  being  rushed  into  by  another 
body  of  the  people. 

**  M.  Dupin  then  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
amidst  deep  silence  said — In  the  present  situation 
of  the  capital  and  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  the  Chamber  was 
bound  to  assemble  immediately.  The  King  has 
just  abdicated.  (Sensation.)  He  has  disposed  of 
the  Crown  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Count 
de  Paris,  and  has  constituted  the  Duchess  of  Or¬ 
leans  Regent.  (Applause  fiom  all  the  benches  of 
the  Centre,  and  from  -some  of  the  public  tribunes, 
and  with  loud  disapprobation  on  the  left.) 

“  A  voice  from  one  of  the  tribunes — ‘  It  is  too 
late  !* 

“An  agitation,  impossible  to  describe,  here 
arose.  A  number  of  deputies  collected  round  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
group.  National  Guards  without  ceremony  came 
and  mingled  with  the  deputies  who  had  done  so.” 

M.  Marie  ascends  the  tribune,  and  when 
silence  is  restored,  reminds  the  'Chambers 
that  a  law  exists  which  gives  the  regency 
to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  the  King  in 
favor  of  another.  He  demands  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  Provisional  Government;  M. 
Cremieux  and  the  Abbe  de  Genoude,  sup¬ 
port  the  proposition.  Odilon  Barrot  is 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  declares  himself 
in  favor  of  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  a  ministry  of  tried  liberal  opin¬ 
ions,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country.  'Phe 
Duchess  herself  rises  and  addresses  some 
words  to  the  Chamber,  which  are  not 
heard. — Odilon  Barrot  resumes  his  dis¬ 
course,  and  appeals  to  all  parties  to  defend 
the  crown  of  J^y,  now  committed  to  the 
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custody  of  a  child  and  a  woman,  as  the 
only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  intestine 
divisions,  and  averting  the  evils  of  civil 
war.  A  majority  of  the  deputies  present 
signify  their  assent,  but  their  tokens  of 
approbation  are ’drowned  in  murmurs  from 
the  galleries,  and  cries  of  Vice  la  liepub- 
lique.  The  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelin 
protests  against  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  preceding  speakers,  without  succeeding 
in  explaining  his  own.  M.  Chevallier,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “  Bibliotheqtie  Hisforique  ”  as¬ 
cends  the  tribune,  amidst  cries  of  “  you 
are  not  a  deputy,”  “  you  have  no  right  to 
be  there.”  M.  Chevallier  cautions  the 
Chamber  against  proclaiming  the  Count  de 
Paris  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
into  whose  hands  the  real  sovereignty  had 
again  fallen. 

“  At  this  moment  a  vast  crowd  broke  into  the 
Chamber.  They  were  dressed  in  the  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  manner,  some  in  blouses,  with  dragoons’ 
helmets  on  their  heads ;  others  with  cross-belts 
and  infantry  caps ;  others  again  in  ordinary 
clothes,  but  all  with  arms — swords,  lances,  spears, 
muskets,  and  tri-colored  flags.  These  persons  at 
once  seized  on  such  deputies’  seats  as  were  unoc¬ 
cupied,  several  even  ascendeil  the  tribune,  and  fix¬ 
ed  themselves  there.  The  President  perceiving 
what  had  occurred,  and  in  order  to  mark  his  dis¬ 
approbation,  as  well  perhaps  as  to  signify  that  the 
silting  could  not  go  on  under  such  circumstances,  put 
on  his  hat.  This  created  a  dreadful  uproar,  and 
numerous  cries,  ‘Off  with  your  hat.  President!’ 
were  heard  from  the  new  comers.  Several  of 
them  even  directed  their  muskets  at  him.  The 
scene  was  of  almost  unimaginable  violence. 

“  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  froifl  his  place,  overpower¬ 
ing  the  tumult  with  his  voice — ‘  Gentlemen,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  I  call  for  silence  !’ 

“  A  number  of  the  deputies,  appearing  to  con¬ 
sider  their  position  perilous,  began  to  withdraw, 
and  as  they  abandoned  their  places  the  crowd 
took  possession  of  them.-  The  tumult  w’as  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  many  deputies  looked  with  anxiety 
towards  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children. 
She,  however,  sat  calm  amidst  the  uproar. 

“  M.  Ledru-Rollin  after  some  time  succeeded  in 
making  himself  heard. — *  In  the  name  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (said  the  hon.  dejiuty)  I  protest  against  the 
kind  of  government  which  has  just  been  proposed 
to  you.  (Immense  applause,  cries  of  ‘  Bravo, 
bravo  !’  from  the  new  comers,  and  their  comrades 
in  the  public  tribunes  :  the  shouts  were  deafening.) 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  thus  protest¬ 
ed  ;  already,  in  1842,  1  demanded  the  Constitution 
of  1791  (Cheers.)  That  Constitution  declared 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  people  when  a  regency  bill  was  to  be  jiassed. 
(The  loudest  applause.)  I  protest,  therefore, 
against  the  government  that  it  is  attempted  to  es¬ 
tablish.  I  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  whom 
I  see  before  me  ;  who  for  the  last  two  days  have 
been  fighting,  and  who  will,  if  necessary,  again 
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combat  this  evening.  (From  every  side  cries  of 
‘  Yes  !  yes  !’  cheers,  with  brandishing  of  arms, 
and  in  some  cases  raising  of  muskets  to  the 
shoulder;  indescribable  tumult.)  I  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  people  that  a  Provisional  Government 
be  named.”  (Great  applause.) 

“  M.  de  Lamartine. — ‘  Gentlemen,  I  shared  in 
the  sentiments  of  grief  which  just  now  agitated 
this  assembly  in  beholding  the  most  afflicting  spec¬ 
tacle  that  human  annals  can  present — that  of  a 
Princess  coming  forward  with  her  innocent  son, 
after  having  quitted  her  deserted  palace,  to  place 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  nation.  But  if 
I  shared  in  that  testimony  of  respect  for  a  great 
misfortune,  I  also  share  in  the  solicitude — in  the 
admiration  which  that  people,  now  fighting  during 
two  days  against  a  perfidious  government  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  order  and  liberty,  ought 
to  inspire.  (Great  applause  from  the  tribunes.) 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves — let  us  not  imagine 
that  an  acclamation  in  this  Chamber  can  replace 
the  co-operation  of  35,000,000  of  men.  VVhat- 
ever  government  be  established  in  the  country  it 
must  be  cemented  by  solid  definitive  guarantees ! 
How  will  you  find  the  conditions  necessary  for 
such  a  government  in  the  mid.<«t  of  the  floating 
elements  which  surround  us  ?  By  descending  in¬ 
to  the  very  depth  of  the  country  itself,  boldly 
sounding  the  great  mystery  of  the  right  of  nations. 
(Great  applause  in  the  tribunes  )  In  place  of 
having  recourse  to  these  subterfuges,  to  these  emo¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  maintain  one  of  those  fictions 
which  have  no  stability,  I  propose  to  you  to 
form  a  government,  not  definite,  but  provisional — 
a  government  charged,  first  of  all,  with  the  task  of 
staunching  the  blood  which  flows,  of  putting  a 
stop  to  civil  war  (cheers);  a  government  which 
we  apix)int  without  putting  aside  anything  of  our 
resentments  and  our  indignation  ;  and  in  the  next 
place  a  government  on  which  we  shall  impose  the 
duty  of  convoking  and  consulting  the  people  in  its 
totalify — all  that  possess  in  their  title  of  man,  the 
right  of  a  citizen.’  (Tremendous  applause  from 
the  people  in  the  tribunes  ) 

“  A  violent  and  imi)erative  knocking  was  now 
heard  at  the  door  of  an  upper  tribune,  which  was 
not  entirely  filled.  On  the  door  being  opened  a 
number  of  men  rushed  in,  well  provided  with 
arms,  and  who  appeared  to  have  just  come  from  a 
combat.  Several  of  them  forced  their  way  to  the 
front  seats,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  depu¬ 
ties  below.  Some  of  these  weapons  were  also 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Royal  party. 

“  Immediately  the  persons  near  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  seemed  to  addre.ss  her  energetically,  and  a 
moment  after  she  arose,  and,  with  her  sons  and 
the  two  Princes,  quitted  the  Chamber  by  a  door  on 
the  extreme  left. 

“  M.  Sauzet  at  the  same  moment  withdrew 
from  the  president’s  chair,  and  nearly  all  the 
depulies  who  had  remained  quitted  their  places. 
The  noise  and  disorder  at  this  moment  were  at  the 
greatest  height. 

“  Shortly  after,  silence  being  somewhat  restored, 

**  M.  Ledru-Rollin  said,  ‘  According  as  I  read 
out  the  names,  you  will  say  “Yes”  or  “No,” 
just  as  they  pfease  you;  and  in  order  to  act 


officially,  I  call  on  the  reporters  of  the  public  press 
to  note  down  the  names,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  received,  that  France  may  know 
what  has  been  done  here.’  The  hon.  deputy  then 
read  out  the  names  of  MM.  Dupont  (de  I’Eure), 
Arago,  de  Lamartine,  Ledru-Rollin,  Gamier  Pages, 
Marie,  and  Cremieux  ;  all  of  which  were  received 
with  acclamations. 

“  Cries  of  ‘  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville  !’  here  rose, 
followed  by  a  cry  of  ‘  No  civil  list,’  and  another 
of  ‘  No  king  !’  Some  one  having  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  crow’d  to  the  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe  swearing  obedience  to  the  charter,  cries 
of  ‘  Tear  it  down  !’  arose.  A  workman,  armed 
wnth  a  double-barreled  fowling-piece,  who  was 
standing  in  the  semicircle,  cried  out,  ‘  Just  wait 
until  1  have  a  shot  at  Louis  Philippe !’  and  at  the 
same  moment  both  barrels  were  discharged. — 
(Great  confusion  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
two  men  jumped  on  the  chairs  behind  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  seat,  and  prepared  to  cut  the  picture  to 
pieces  wHh  their  sabres.) 

“Another  wmrkman  ran  up  the  steps  to  the 
tribune,  and  exclaimed,  *  Respect  public  monu¬ 
ments!  respect  property!  Why  destroy  the  pic¬ 
tures  with  balls?  We  have  shown  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  ill-governed  ;  let  us 
now  show  that  it  knows  how  to  conduct  itself 
properly  after  its  victory.’  (Great  applause.) 

“  The  next  instant,  M.  Dupont  (de  I’Eure)  was 
placed  in  the  chair.  M.  de  Lamartine  and  Ledru- 
RolHn  attempted  severally  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Several  of  the  National  Guards, 
and  some  of  the  people,  also  made  similar  at¬ 
tempts,  but  without  effect.  A  cry  then  arose  in 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  *  Let  Lamartine  speak  !’  and 
at  once  all  the  others  took  it  up. 

*•  M.  de  Lamartine. — ‘  A  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  at  one  proclaimed.*  (Enthusiastic 
cheers  of  *  Vive  Lamartine !’) 

“  Other  voices. — ‘  The  names  !  the  names  !* 

“  M.  Cremieux,  amidst  great  tumult,  said,  ‘it  is 
essential  that  silence  be  restored,  in  order  that  our 
venerable  colleague,  M.  Dupont  (de  I’Eure),  may 
read  to  you  the  names  which  you  wish  to  learn.* 

“  As  the  tumult,  which  had  lulled  for  a  second, 
whilst  the  honorable  Deputy  was  speaking,  re¬ 
commenced  just  as  violently  as  ever,  the  names 
were  written  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  that, 
being  placed  on  the  end  of  a  musket,  was  so 
paraded  about  the  Chamber. 

I  “  M.  Ledru-Rollin  (in  the  midst  of  the  noise) — 
j  ‘  A  Provisional  Government  cannot  be  organized 
in  a  light  or  careless  manner.  I  shall  read  over 
the  names  aloud,  and  you  will  approve  of  them, 
or  reject  them,  as  you  think  fit.* 

“  In  the  midst  of  shouts  and  cries  the  honor¬ 
able  Deputy  read  out  the  names,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard.  Nearly  all  the  Deputies  had  by  this 
time  departed,  and  the  National  Guards  and  the 
people  had  the  Chamber  to  themselves. 

“  M.  Ledru-Rollin — ‘  We  are  obliged  to  close 
the  sitting  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  (go¬ 
vernment.* 

“From  all  sides — ‘To  the  Hotel-de-Ville ! 
Vive  la  RipuUique  P  *’ 
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I^ouis  Philippe,  in  his-  flight  from 
Tuileries  is  said  to  have  been  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  anguish  of- a  wounded  spirit, 

“  comme  Charles  X.  !”  but  the  compari¬ 
son,  although  not  a  favorable  one,  is  yet 
too  flattering  to  the  former  .to  be  just. 
Charles  the  Tenth,  when  he  quitted  France 
after  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  coast  by  slow  and  easy  stages, 
not  as  a  prisoner,  but  with  a  military  es¬ 
cort  as  a  guard  of  honor.  Louis-Philippe, 
had  he  requested  it,  might  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  similar  escort,  and  travelled 
in  state,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  coach- 
and-six,  the  whole  of  his  journey.  The 
only  anxiety  of  the  new  government,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  event,  was,  that  his 
journey  should  not  be  interrupted  ;  and 
the  feeling  of  the  populace  towards  him 
was  manifested  in  the  exclamations  heard 
from  the  crowd,  “  Let  him  depart — we  are 
not  assassins!”  “Bon  voyage!”  To 
have  detained  Louis-Philippe,  or  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  would  have  been 
an  embarrassment  to  the  new  government 
they  were  most  anxious  to  avoid.  The  ar¬ 
rest  was  ordered, forma^  of  M.,  Guizot 
and  his  colleagues,  but  no  active  measures 
for  their  apprehension  followed.  When  in¬ 
formation  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  the  place  of  concealment  of  some  of  the 
ex-ministers  and  others,  hints  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  fugitives  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  choose  another.  All  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  flee  who  wished  to  escape  the  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  of  the  part  they  had 
acted.  We  read,  therefore,  with  no  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  ex¬ 
monarch  before  his  arrival  in  England  ; 
but  they  are  worth  noting,  as  indicating 
the  deep  distrust  and  total  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  character  of  the  French  people, 
which  seem  to  have  influenced  him  to  the 
last,  and  the  profound  indifierence  of  the 
latter  to  any  possible  efforts  that  may  here¬ 
after  be  made  by  him  or  his  descendants 
for  the  recovery  of  the  crown.  The  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  are  from  the  “  National — 

“The  mayor  and  ex-adjoint  were  absent  when 
the  ex-King  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  on  Thursday 
about  three  o’clock,  escorted  by  some  national 
guards  and  dragoons  to  prevent  his  being  annoyed. 
The  commandant  cried  that  the  King  had  abdicated. 
After  having  descended  from  the  little  carriage  in 
which  he  had  come,  he  asked  lo  have  riding- 
horses.  Being  told  there  were  none,  he  w’ent  into 
the  public  omnibus,  which  took  him  to  Versailles. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Nemours.  He  only  stayed  at  the  chateau  three 


quarters  of  an  hour.  He  told  the  adjoint  he  had 
been  ba.sely  deceived.  In  the  evening  his  valet, 
Provost,  arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  bringing  some 
clothes  for  the  King;  for  in  his  hurry  he  had 
taken  nothing.  This  valet  had,  in  the  morning, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  concessions  must  be 
made  to  the  people,  that  Paris  was  very  agitated. 
What  think  you  was  the  reply  ?  ‘’Tis  only  the 
gossip  of  the  cafes,  we  will  bring  them  to  reason ; 
in  a  few  hours  all  will  be  settled.’” 

Another  account  says  : — 

“  The  ex-King,  when  he  left  the  Tuileries  with 
the  Queen,  got  into  a  brougham  in  the  Place  dela 
Concorde,  and  drove  off  to  St.  Cloud  at  such  a 
rate,  that  when  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  the 
horse  was  too  exhausted  to  mount  the  hill  leading 
to  the  Chateau.  Several  men  pushed  the  carriage 
up,  how’ever.  After  taking  some  papers,  the  ex- 
king  entered  a  hackney  coach  at  St.  Cloud  and 
drove  oflf  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Trianon. 
He  in  a  short  time  entered  a  travelling  carriage; 
but  before  leaving  the  park  he  saw  at  a  distance, 
approaching  towards  him,  six  men  on  horseback, 
and  became  afraid  that  they  were  in  search  of  him. 
He,  therefore,  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop, 
alighted,  and  ran  into  a  guard-house  at  the  gate  of 
the  park,  near  the  railroad  station  (Montretout), 
and  concealed  himself  behind  a  stove.  The  men 
having  passed,  an  aide-de-camp  informed  him 
there  was  no  danger.  He  accordingly  re-entered 
the  carriage  and  drove  off.” 

A  letter  received  from  Dreux,  published 
in  the  ‘  Journal  de  la  Re'publique,’  states 
that  the  flight  of  Louis-Philippe  had  been 
so  unforeseen  that  it  was  necessary,  at  Tri¬ 
anon,  to  make  a  subscription  for  his  travel¬ 
ling  expenses,  which  produced  about  200 
francs,  with  which  sum  he  proceeded  in  a 
hired  vehicle  from  Versflilles  to  Dreux. 

“  Here  they  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  person  on 
whose  fidelity  they  could  rely,  where  they  passed 
the  night.  This  friend,  whom  we  understand  to 
be  a  farmer,  procured  disguises  for  the  Royal  fugi¬ 
tives  and  suite,  the  King  habiting  himself  in  an 
old  cloak  and  an  old  cap,  having  first  shaved  his 
whiskers,  discarded  his  wig,  and  altogether  so 
disguised  himself  as  to  defy  the  recognition  even 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  other  disguises 
were  al.'so  complete. 

“  Although  we  have  stated  above  that  they 
passed  the  night  at  Dreux,  they  started  long  be¬ 
fore  daylight  on  their  way  to  La  Ferle  Vidame, 
where  Mr.  Packham  had  been  building  a  mill  on 
some  private  property  of  Louis-Philippe.  On 
their  route  they  were  accompanied  by  the  farmer, 
who  promised  to  see  them  in  safety  to  the  coast 
through  a  country  with  which  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  They  took  the  road  of  Evreux,  12  to 
15  leagues  from  Honfleur.  They  travelled  chiefly 
by  night,  and  reached  Honfleur  at  5  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning.  They  remained  at  Honfleur 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  the  king  knew 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  crossed  to  Trouville,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  their  inten- 
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tion  to  embark  at  Trouville,  but  owing  to  the 
boisterous  slate  of  the  weather,  they  were  com* 
pelled  to  remain  at  the  latter  place  two  days,  when, 
finding  they  could  not  embark,  they  returned  to 
Honfleur,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  from 
that  place,  but  the  weather  still  continuing  very 
rough,  and  the  King  fearing  that  the  Queen  in 
her  exhausted  condition  wmuld  he  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a  rough  passage,  deferred  his  depar¬ 
ture  till  the  weather  changed  on  Thursday.  In  the 
mean  time  information  was  secretly  conveyed  to 
the  Express,  Southampton  steam-ship,  that  she 
would  be  required  to  take  a  party  from  Havre  to 
England. 

“On  Thursday  afternoon  the  gentleman  who 
sheltered  the  dethroned  monarch  and  his  consort  at 
Honfleur,  engaged  a  French  fishing-boat  to  convey 
the  fugitives  Irom  Honfleur  to  Havre,  and  fearing 
that  in  this  small  vessel  the  features  of  the  King 
might  be  recognised,  the  gentleman  engaged  a  per¬ 
son  to  interpret  French  to  the  King,  who,  to  ren¬ 
der  his  disguise  more  complete,  passed  as  an 
Englishman.  Nothing  of  moment  transpired  on 
the  passage  to  Havre,  where  the  Express  was 
waiting  with  her  steam  up,  and  at  9  o’clock  on 
Thursday  evening  the  royal  fugitives  and  suite  set 
sail  for  England.  The  vessel  reached  the  offing 
of  Newhaven  harbor  at  7^  o’clock  this  morning, 
but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide  she  could  not  en¬ 
ter  the  harbor  till  nearly  12  o’clock.”* 

Friday,  March  3. — The  ex-King  and 
Queen  of  the  French  landed  at  Newhaven. 
Their  suite  consisted  of  General  Dumas 
and  General  Rumigny,  a  valet,  and  a  fe¬ 
male  German  attendant.  Louis-Philippe, 
whose  first  reply  to  the  eongratulations 
addressed  to  him,  was,  “  Yes,  thank  God,  I 
am  in  England  once  again,”  appeared  in 
the  disguise  which  he  had  w'orn  after  his 
departure  from  Dreux ;  consisting  of  a 
green  blouse,  a  red  and  white  comforter, 
and  a  casquette,  or  peasant’s  cap.  Over 
the  blouse  was  a  sailor’s  frock  coat,  bor¬ 
rowed  of  the  captain  of  the  Express.  The 
Queen  was  attired  in  plain  mourning,  over 
which  she  wore  a  woollen  cloak,  of  black 
and  white  plaid,  with  broad  checks.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  they  were  hospitably 
received  in  this  country  ;  but  with  a  silent 
welcome  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
residence  assigned  them  by  the  English 
Government  is  Claremont ;  where  for  the 
present  they  take  up  their  abode  as  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Neuilly. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  also  reached 
England  in  safety  with  her  two  children, 
afterwards  left  for  Germany,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject,  doubtless,  of  placing  her  interests  and 
those  of  the  young  Count  do  Paris  under 
the  protection  of  the  Northern  Powers. 

*  Daily  News,  March  4th,  1848. 


This  was  a  false  step.  The  Northern  Pow¬ 
ers  have  now  too  many  embarrassments  of 
their  own  to  engage  lightly  in  a  war  with 
French  democracy  ;  and  if  the  time  should 
come  for  war  with  France  to  be  proclaimed, 
it  will  not  be  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
the  Count  de  Paris. 

Friday^  February  25/A,  1848. — The  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  National  Republic,  with  a  pro¬ 
visional  executive  strong  enough  at  once  to 
assume  administrative  functions,  was  for¬ 
mally  announced  in  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  : — 

“  To  the  French  People, 

“  A  retrograde  government  has  been  overturned 
by  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris. 

“  This  government  has  fled,  leaving  behind  it 
traces  of  blood,  which  will  for  ever  forbid .  its 
return. 

“  The  blood  of  the  people  has  flowed,  as  in 
July,  but,  happily,  it  has  not  been  shed  in  vain. 
It  has  secured  a  national  and  popular  government, 
in  accordance  with  the  rights,  the  progress,  and 
the  will  ol  this  great  and  generous  people. 

“  A  Provisional  Government  at  the  call  of  the 
people  and  some  deputies  in  the  sitting  of  the  24th 
of  February,  is  for  the  moment  invested  with  the 
care  of  organizing  and  securing  the  national 
victory. 

“  It  is  composed  of 

MM.  Dupont  (de  l’Eure) 

LAMitRTINE 

Cremieux 

Arago 

Leoru  Rollin  and 
Garnier  Pages. 

“  The  Secretaries  of  the  Government  are — 

“  MM.  Armand  Marrast 
Louis  Blanc  and 
Ferdinand  Flocon. 

“  These  citizens  have  not  hesitated  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  accept  the  patriotic  mission  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion. 

“  Frenchmen,  give  to  the  world  the  example 
Paris  has  given  to  France.  Prepare  yourselves, 
by  order  and  confidence  in  yourselves,  for  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  are  about  to  be  given  you. 

“  The  Provisional  Government  de-ires  a  Repub¬ 
lic,  pending  the  ratification  of  the  French  people, 
who  are  to  be  immediately  consulted. 

“  Neither  the  people  of  Paris  nor  the  Provisional 
Government  desire  to  substitute  their  opinion  for 
the  opinions  of  the  citizens  at  large,  upon  the  definite 
form  of  government  which  the  national  sovereignty 
shall  proclaim. 

“  ‘  L’unite  de  la  nation/  formed  henceforth  of 
all  classes  of  the  people  which  compose  it; 

“  The  government  of  the  nation  by  itself ; 

“  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  its  prin- 
cip’es; 

“  The  people  to  devise  and  to  maintain  order ; — 

“Such  is  the  democratic  government  which 
France  owes  to  herself,  and  which  our  efforts  will 
assure  to  her. 
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“  Such  are  the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment. 

(Signed)  Dupont  (de  I’Eure),  Lamartine,  Le- 
dru-Rollin,  Bedeau,  Michael  Goud- 
chaux,  Arago,  Bethmont,  Marie, 
Carnot  Cavaignac,  Gamier  Pages.  ”• 

Of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment  it  may  be  briefly  observed,  that 
M.  Dupont  (de  1’  Eure)  had  attained  by 
age,  being  in  his  80th  year,  the  venerable 
title  of  “  Father  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,”  He  had  taken  part,  when  a  young 
man,  in  the  first  revolution  of  1789, 
in  which  commenced  that  struggle  with 
monarchy  which  had  lasted  down  to  the 
present  day ;  and  his  whole  life  had  been 
one  of  honorable  consistency.  In  1842, 
the  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the 
French  people,  was  shown  by  his  election 
for  four  separate  constituencies  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Eure. — He  sat  for  Ev- 
reux. 

Of  the  literary  and  practical  reputation 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  we  need  not  speak. 
His  position  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  that  of  Burke  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  with  higher  aims,  and  less  nar¬ 
row  party  sympathies  than  the  English 
orator.  His  “  History  of  the  Girondists,”! 
which  all  men  should  read  who  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  political  tendencies  of  the  age, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion,  by  reviving  the  discussion  of  republi¬ 
can  ideas,  and  pointing  out  the  causes  of  their 
former  failure.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
he  represented  Macon.  M.  Ciemieux,  late 
Deputy  for  Chiron,  is  a  free-trader,  whose 
parliamentary  career,  as  a  leading  member 
of  the  opposition,  has  been  in  part  distin¬ 
guished,  like  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  by  an 
agitation  against  the  game  laws.  M.  Ara- 
go,  as  a  mathematician,  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  member  of  the 

•  A  subsequent  proclamation  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distribution  of  Cabinet  Offices | 

M.  Dupont  (de  I’Eure)  President  of  the  Council, 
(without  Portfolio). 

M.  de  Lamartine,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Creraieux,  Minister  of  Justice. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

M.  Michel  Goudchaux,  Minister  of  Marine. 
General  Bedeau,  Minister  of  War. 

M.  Carnot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  (a 
son  of  Carnot  of  the  Convention ). 

M.  Bethmont,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

M.  Marie,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

General  Cavaignac,  Governor  Genera]  of  Algeria. 
M.  Gamier  Pagfis,  Mayor  of  Paris.* 
t  An  English  translation  has  been  published  by 
Bohn,  in  3  vols. 

*  This  office  was  soon  after  assigned  to  M.  Marrast;  M. 
Gamier  Fagcsj  undertaking  the  .duties  of  Minister  of 
Finance. 


Office  of  Longitudes,  enjoys  an  European 
reputation.  In  France,  as  a  politician  he 
has  always  been  known  as  an  enemy  of  pri¬ 
vilege  and  corruption.  M.  Ledru-Rollin, 
late  deputy  for  Mans,  was  subjected  to  a 
government  prosecution  for  an  election 
speech,  and  thus  obtained  notoriety  and 
popularity.  He  sat  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  defended  with  ability  the  ultra  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions  of  “  La  Reforme,”  against 
the  policy,  not  only  of  M.  Guizot,  but 
also  of  M.  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot.  Of 
the  qualifications  for  a  future  ministry  of 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  great  expectations  had 
been  entertained  by  the  members  of  the 
opposition. 

These  were  the  men,  who,  from  their 
position  in  the  late  legislature,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  put  prominently  forward  to  se¬ 
cure  public  confidence  ;  but  the  two  men 
in  France,  to  whom,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  may  be  traced  the  energy  and 
decision  which  frustrated  the  views  of  M. 
Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot  for  a  Regency, 
and  caused  a  Republic  to  be  proclaimed, 
were  M.  de  Lamartine  and  Armand  ^lar- 
rast ;  the  latter  twelve  years  ago,  an  exile 
in  England — an  escaped  political  prisoner 
from  St.  Pelagic,  flying  from  the  vengeance 
of  Louis- Philippe  ;  subsequently  the  Edi- 
ditor  of  the  National^  and  in  that  capacity 
rendering  himself  formidable  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  by  his  unrivalled  powers  of  sar¬ 
casm,  and  as,  in  some  respects,  the  ablest 
journalist  of  France. 

The  courage,  eloquQpce,  and  judicious 
conduct  of  M.  de  Lamartine  have  been  the 
theme  of  just  and  universal  admiration. 
The  happiest  effects  resulted  from  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  people  ;  and  among  these, 
perhaps  not  the  least  was  his  successful  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  armed  crowds  before  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  throw  away  the  red  flag  of  the 
first  revolution,  which  they  had  at  first 
raised  as  the  flag  of  the  Republic  (and 
which  had  excited  general  alarm  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  blood),  and  to  adhere  to  the  tri¬ 
color,  under  which  the  armies  of  France 
had  marched  to  victory.  Addressing  them 
for  the  fifth  time  during  the  day,  and  with 
muskets  brandished  about  his  head,  from 
the  yet  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Provisional  Government 
in  regard  to  a  compromise  with  royalty,  he 
said — 

“  Citizens !  for  my  part  I  will  never  adopt  the 
red  flag ;  and  I  will  explain  in  a  word  why  I 
will  oppose  it  with  all  the  strength  of  my  patriot¬ 
ism.  It  is,  citizens,  because  the  tricolor  flag  has 
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made  the  lour  of  the  world,  with  our  liberties  and 
our  glories,  and  that  the  red  flag  has  only  made  the 
tour  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  trailed  through  lor- 
ents  of  the  blood  of  the  people.”* 

Never  had  orator  a  greater  triumph. 
The  people  who  had  refused  to  listen  to 
him,  drowning  his  voice  in  their  clamors, 
gradually  became  softened,  shed  tears,  and  j 
finished  by  lowering  their  arms,  throwing  j 
away  their  flags,  and  peaceably  dispersing 
to  their  homes. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Provisional  Go- 

♦  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  “  Massacre  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars.”  July  17, 1791.  The  flight  of  the 
king  (Louis  X VI.) from  Paris  having  led  to  riotous 
demonstrations,  during  which  some  unprovoked  j 
murders  had  been  committed,  the  National  guard 
assembled  to  disperse  the  populace.  The  result  is 
thus  described  by  Lamartine  in  his  “  History  of  the 
Girondists.” 

“Bailly,  Lafayette,  and  the  municipal  body,  with 
the  red  flag,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  first  col¬ 
umn.  The  pas  de  charge  beaten  by  400  drums,  and 
the  first  rolling  of  the  cannon  over  the  stones,  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  national  army.  These 
sounds  drowned  for  an  instant  the  hollow  murmurs 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  50,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  filled  the  centre  of  the  Champs  de 
^lars,  or  crowded  on  the  glacis.  At  the  moment 
when  Bailly  debouched  between  the  glacis,  the 
populace,  who  from  the  top  of  the  bank  looked 
down  on  the  mayor,  the  bayonets,  and  the  artillery, 
burst  into  threatening  shouts  and. furious  outcries 
against  the  National  Guard.  ‘  Down  with  the  red 
flag  /  Shame  to  Bailly  I  Death  to  Lafayette  !  ’  The 
people  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  responded  to  these 
cries  w’ith  unanimous  imprecations.  Lumps  of 
wet  mud,  the  only  arms  at  hand,  w’ere  cast  at  the 
National  Guard,  and  struck  Lafayette’s  horse,  the 
red  flag,  andBailly  himself;  and  it  is  even  said,  se¬ 
veral  pistol-shots  were  fired  from  a  distance  ;  this, 
how  ever,  was  by  no  means  proved ;  the  people  had  ' 
no  intention  of  resisting — they  wished  only  to  in¬ 
timidate.  Bailly  summoned  them  to  disperse  le¬ 
gally,  to  which  they  replied  by  shouts  of  derision ; 
and  he  then,  w'ith  the  grave  dignity  of  his  office, ' 
and  the  mute  sorrow'  that  formed  part  of  his  cha- ' 
raeter,  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed  by  force.  Lafay-  | 
ette  first  ordered  the  Guard  to  fire  in  the  air;  but  | 
the  people,  encouraged  by  this  vain  demonstration,  | 
formed  into  line  before  the  National  Guard,  who  i 
then  fired  a  discharge  that  killed  and  wounded  600 
persons — the  republicans  say,  10,000.  At  the 
same  moment  the  ranks  opened,  the  cavalry  charg¬ 
ed,  and  the  artillerymen  prepared  to  open  their  ] 
fire,  W'hich,  on  this  dense  mass  of  people,  would  | 
have  taken  fearful  effect.  Lafayette,  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  his  soldiers  by  his  voice,  placed  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  by  this  heroic  act 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands.  In  an  instant  the 
Champs  de  Mars  was  cleared,  and  naught  remain¬ 
ed  on  it  save  the  dead  bodies  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  trampled  under  foot,  or  those  flying  before  the 
cavalry ;  and  a  few  intrepid  men  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  their  country,  who  amidst  a  murderous 
fire, and  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  collected,  in  order  to 
preserve  them,  the  sheets  of  the  petition,  as  proofs 
of  the  wishes,  or  bloody  pledges  of  the  future  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  people,  and  they  only  retired  when 
they  had  obtained  them.” 


vernment  lasted  night  and  day,  without  in¬ 
termission,  for  sixty  hours,  during  which  it 
was  besieged  at  every  moment  by  tumultuous 
crowds  or  deputations  ;  but  finally  succeed¬ 
ing  in  inspiring  all  with  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  firmness  of  its  intentions. 
When,  on  the  Saturday,  February  26,  its 
first  initiative  labors  were  brought  to  a 
close,  M.  de  Lamartine  again  descended 
the  steps  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  presenting  himself  in  front  of 
the  edifice,  with  his  colleagues,  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself : 

“  Citizens — 

“  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
has  called  upon  the  people  to  w'itness  its  gratitude 
for  the  magnificent  national  co-operation  winch  has 
just  accepted  these  new  institutions. 

“  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
has  only  joyful  intelligence  to  announce  to  the 
people  here  assembled. 

“  Royally  is  abolished. 

“  The  Republic  is  proclaimed. 

“  The  people  will  e.vercise  their  political  rights. 

“  National  workshops  are  open  for  those  who 
are  without  work.  (Immense  acclamations.) 

“  The  army  is  being  re-organized.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  indissolubly  unites  itself  with  the 
i  people,  so  as  to  promptly  restore  order  with  the 
i  same  hand  that  had  only  the  preceding  moment 
j  conquered  our  liberty.  (Renewed  acclamations.) 

I  “  Finally,  Gentlemen,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
'  ment  was  an.\ious  to  be  itself  the  bearer  to  you  of 
the  last  decree  it  has  resolved  on  and  signed  in 
this  memorable  sitting;  that  is,  the  abolition  of 
the  penalty  of  death  for  political  offences.  (Unani¬ 
mous  bravos.) 

“  This  is  the  noblest  decree.  Gentlemen,  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  mouths  of  a  people  the 
day  after  their  victory.*  (‘Yes,  yes!’)  It  is  the 

♦  This  just  and  generous  sentiment  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  and  the  decree  of  “  death”  of 
the  National  Convention  in  1792,  after  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  contrasts  of  history.  In  Lamartine’s  ‘‘  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Girondists,”  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (the  father  of  Louis-Philippe),  at  the  me¬ 
morable  sitting  when  judgment  was  pronounced, 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  votes  of 
the  Convention  were  taken  openly,  and  with  a 
proud  solemnity  befitting  the  occasion.  Every 
member  mounted  in  his  turn  the  tribune,  and  raised 
his  voice  for  ‘‘  death,”  or  “  exile,”  or  ”  imprison¬ 
ment.”  The  twenty-one  deputies  for  Paris  all 
voted  for  Death. 

“  The  Due  D’Orleans  was  the  last  called.  Deep 
silence  followed  his  name.  Sillery,  his  confidant 
and  favorite,  had  voted  against  death.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  prince  would  vote  as  his  friend  had 
I  done,  or  would  refuse  in  the  name  of  nature  and  of 
blood.  Even  the  Jacobins  anticipated  this  excep¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  would  not  be  excepted.  He  ascended 
the  steps  slowly  and  unmoved,  unfolded  a  pa¬ 
per  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  read  with  the 
voice  of  a  stoic  these  w’ords :  ‘  Solely  occupied 
with  my  duty,  convinced  that  all  who  have  at- 
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character  of  the  French  nation  which  escapes  in 
one  spontaneous  cry  from  the  soul  of  its  Govern-' 
ment.  (‘Yes,  yes;  Biavo.’)  We  have  brought 
it  with  us,  and  I  will  now  read  it  to  you.  There 
is  not  a  more  becoming  homage  to  a  people  than 
the  spectacle  of  its  own  magnanimity.”  j 

The  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death ' 
for  political  offences,  at  the  moment  when  | 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  ex-ministers  were 
flying  for  their  lives  or  trembling  in  con¬ 
cealment,  was  indeed  a  noble  inspiration  ; 
and  it  probably  did  more  than  any  other 
act  of  the  Provisional  Government  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  general  conviction  of  the  justness 
and  moderation  of  their  views,  which  led 
the  entire  nation  to  accept  the  new  men,  as 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  time,  with 
an  unanimity  to  which  there  is  hardly  a 
parallel  in  history.  On  the  part  of  the 
army,  Marshal  Bugeaud  ;  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  the  Arcubishop  of  Paris ;  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  Republic.  On 
the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  whether  in 
Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  and  of  the  whole 
press,  without  a  solitary  exception,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  hesitation 
of  a  moment.  All  seem  to  have  felt  by  in¬ 


stinct,  that  whether  or  not  the  people  were 
prepared  for  Republican  institutions,  the 
time  was  come  when  a  trial  of  them  must 
be  made  ;  for  after  the  fall  of  a  government 
which  but  a  few  days  before  had  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Europe,  and  then  suddenly  vanished  like 
a  mist,  there  could  be  no  further  hope  of 
security  for  person  or  property  under  the 
protection  of  royalty.* 

In  this  unanimity,  which  even  subse¬ 
quent  distress,  arising  from  financial  and 
commercial  difficulties  has  not  in  the  least 
disturbed,  lies  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  first  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  timid  English  who  have  fled 
from  Paris  in  the  belief  that  the  new  po¬ 
litical  clubs  that  have  sprung  into  exist- 
jence,  will,  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
!  people,  lead  to  another  reign  of  terror, 
have  entirely  mistaken  the  character  of  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  in  relation  to  those  of 
the  past.  The  Jacobin  clubs  of  1791  were 
the  leaders  of  a  perpetual  revolt  against  a 
,  court  guilty  of  perpetual  treachery — they 
j  were  the  terrible,-  but  energetic  defenders 


tempted,  or  sh'all  attempt  hereafter,  the  sovereignty 
of  tne  people,  merit  death,  I  vote  for  “  death.”  ’  i 
These  words  fell  in  the  silence,  and  to  the  astonish- 1 
ment,  of  the  party  to  whom  the  Due  D' Orleans 
seemed  to  concede  them  as  a  pledge.  He  did  not 
find,  even  from  the  Mountain,  a  look,  a  gesture,  or  j 
a  voice  that  applauded  him.  The  Montagnnrds, ' 
whilst  condemning  to  death  a  captive  and  disarm¬ 
ed  king,  might  wound  justice,  affright  mankind, 
but  they  did  not  appal  nature.  Nature  revolted  in 
them  against  the  vote  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  A  shudder  pervaded  the  benches  and  tri- 1 
bunes  of  the  assembly.”  • 

Another  decree,  subsequently  issued,  but  con-  j 
ceived  in  the  same  spirit,  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  great , 
cause,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  it  marks . 
an  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  nations.  ! 

“THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

“Liberty,  EquaIvIty,  Fraternity. 

“  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic, 
considering  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  every  ’ 
new  government  that  constituted  itself  required  and  i 
received  oaths,  which  were  successively  replaced , 
by  others  at  every  political  change;  considering! 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  republican  is  to  be  de- ' 
voted  without  any  reservation  to  the  country,  and  [ 
that  every  citizen  who,  under  the  government  of| 
the  Republic,  accepts  functions  or  continues  in  the 
exercise  of  those  he  occupied,  contracts  in  a  still  i 
more  special  manner  the  sacred  obligation  of  serv-t 
ing  it  and  devoting  himself  to  its  security,  de-i 
crees : — 

^  Public  functionaries  of  the  adifiinistrative  and 
judiciary  order  shall  not  take  any  oath. 

“  Paris,  March  1st,  1848. 

“  (Signed)  The  Members  of  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment: — Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Lamartine,  Arago, 
Crdmieux,  Ledru-Rollin,  Gamier  Pagra,  l^rrast, 
Marie,  Louis  Blanc,  Floe  on,  Albert.” 


of  their  country  against  the  armies  of  a 
foreign  coalition. 

But  neither  the  duplicity  of  the  court, 
nor  the  foreign  coalition,  would  have  given 
any  mischievous  influence  to  the  clubs  of 
Paris  during  the  first  revolution,  but  for 
an  act  of  the  National  Assembly,  origi¬ 
nating  in  patriotism,  of  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  have  not  been  understood.  Tliis 

*  This  feeling  was  put  to  the  test  by  a  fe.dile  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  pj^rl  of  the  few  reuiaining  friends  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  ended  in 
the  following  lidiculous  failure  : — 

“Ten  young  men  attempted  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,”  says  the  Courri  r  F'rani^aix,  “to  gel  up  a  Legi¬ 
timist  manifestation  in  the  Faubourg  St.  (jermain. 
The  people,  seeing  them  nil  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  cockades  in  their  hats,  cried  out  *  Vient! 
'liens!  A  funeral!  They  are  undertakers’  men!* 
The  young  men,  finding  the  people  in  such  good 
humor,  immediately  set  to  work.  ‘Friends,’  ex¬ 
claimed  they,  ‘  remember  Henry  IV.,  and  proclaim 
his  descendant.  Long  live  Henry  V.!’  The  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  same  good  humor,  immediately  cried 
out,*  Ah,  bow  is  he,  the  dear  prince?  Is  he  not 
dead?  So  much  the  belter!  Make  our  compli¬ 
ments  to  him,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.  How 
happy  he  will  be!  Henry  IV.  is  dead!  Vive  la 
Kepublique !’  Thus  did  the  people  turn  Legiti¬ 
macy  to  the  right  about.  If  we  relate  this  fact,  it  is 
merely  to  add  that,  in  despair  for  the  cause,  they 
immediately  went  to  inscribe  themselves  at  their 
respective  mayoralties,  as  nearly  all  the  young  men 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  had  already  done. 
Thus  Legitimacy  has  turned  into  Republicanism, 
the  wisest  thing  it  could  do.  ‘  Henry  IV.  is  dead. 
Long  live  the  Republic  1’  ” 
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was  their  celebrated  self-denying  ordinance,  I 
by  which,  when  they  had  completed  their  | 
work  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  na-  ‘ 
tion,  the  National  Assembly  declared  them¬ 
selves  ineligible  as  candidates  at  the  next 
election  ;  leaving  therefore  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  legislation  to  a  body  composed  en- ; 
tirely  of  new  men,  for  the  most  part  ofi 
unknown  names,  and  inferior  capacity,  j 
The  immediate  result  of  this  measure  was, 
a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  clubs, 
which  a  little  before  were  dying  of  inani¬ 
tion.  Robespierre,  the  disciple  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  the  friend  of  peace,  “  the  incorrupti¬ 
ble,”  and  the  most  popular  man  of  the 
day,  descended  from  the  arena  of  states¬ 
men  to  that  of  demagogues,  and  gradually 
yielded  to  the  infection  of  that  spirit  of  san¬ 
guinary  violence  (as  means  to  be  justified 
by  the  end)  which  he  had  been  himself  the 
first  to  denounce.  This  violence,  however, 
only  broke  out  when  the  party  of  the  Gi¬ 
rondists  of  the  New  Legislative  Assembly, 
sought  to  put  down  the  Jacobins ;  and 
that  at  a  time,  when,  by  their  own  tem¬ 
porizing  policy  with  the  court,  they  had 
lost  their  own  popularity.  It  was  then  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  instigated  the 
mob  to  attack  the  Tuilcries,  place  the  king 
under  arrest,  and  proclaim  the  Convention, 
by  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned. 
But  now  the  contest  of  sixty  years  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  There  is  no  longer 
any  “  veto,”  hut  in  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  object  of  political  agitation  will  no 
longer  be  insurrection  in  disguise ;  for 
against  whom  arc  the  people  to  be  invited  j 
to  rebel !  Against  the  government  ?  IVhy ! 
resort  to  arms  when  they  can  change  it  by 
a  vote }  The  new  clubs  of  Paris  will  be  j 
as  harmless  as  our  own  election  commit- 1 
tees  and  parish  meetings.  They  will  dis-  j 
cuss  the  merits  of  candidates,  organize  par¬ 
ties  at  elections,  criticize  the  debates  of 
the  National  Assembly,  prepare  petitions, 
and  when  there  are  no  obnoxious  laws  to ' 
be  repealed,  sink  into  insignificance.  ! 

The  apprehension  of  civil  war  arising  out  i 
of  freedom  of  debate,  the  freedom  of  the  j 
press,  and  universal  suffrage,  are  as  ground¬ 
less  in  respect  to  France  as  the  same  fears 
would  be  in  respect  to  America.  And  not 
less  devoid  of  rational  foundation  has  been 
the  alarm  of  another  continental  war,  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  revolution. 
On  the  announcement  of  the  abdication  and 
flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  rates  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  London  for  vessels  chartered  for  the 
Mediterranean  rose  to  war  risks  ;  and  yet 
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the  first  news  that  followed  was  that  of  an 
order  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  recall 
the  troops  on  their  march  to  the  assistance 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  the  revolution,  instead 
of  increasing  the  preparations  for  war,  has 
stopped  those  which  were  already  on  foot.  In¬ 
stead  of  further  attempts  to  crush  opinion  by 
armies,  the  absolute  governments  of  Europe 
have  all  suddenly  been  placed  on  tlie  de¬ 
fensive.  VVe  hear  no  more  of  coalition,  but 
of  popular  concessions ;  and  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  been 
supposed  to  be  extinct.*  The  strongholds 
of  despotism  in  Europe,  whether  in  a  mild 
and  paternal  form,  or  in  that  of  naked  ty¬ 
ranny,  were  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Peteis- 
jburg.  Two  of  these  have  surrendered,  al- 
jmost  at  discretion.  How  long  will  the 
third  threaten  the  progress  of  civilization, 
or  brave  its  assaults  r 

The  following  day,  Sunday  (Feb.  26), 
iwas  devoted  to  the  ceremony  of  a  formal 
I  inauguration  of  the  new  Republic  at  the 
I  Column  of  July  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  ; 
and  to  masses  in  the  church  for  the  victims 
who  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  the  people.! 

*  The  policy  of  the  French  Government  has 
I  been  explained  by  M.  de  Lamartine  (in  a  circular 
i  addressed  to  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Republic,  lor 
which  we  have  not  room),  to  be  one  ol  peace,  so 
long  as  the  right  of  every  nation  to  regulate  its  own 
internal  alfairs  is  respected  by  other  powers;  but 
of  war,  in  the  event  of  foreign  aggression,  whether 
manifesting  itself  in  France  or  Italy. 

t  The  following  Saturday,  March  4th,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  solemnity  of  their  funeral;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  authorities, 
schools,  Sicc^  the  whole  population  of  Paris  assist¬ 
ing.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Made¬ 
leine,  and  the  bodies  were  interred  in  the  vaults  oi 
the  Column  of  July,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastile. 

**  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  a  brilliant  sun 
shining  on  the  sharp,  clear  outlines  of  the  white 
Grecian  church,  on  the  lofty  old-fashioned  houses 
around  it,  so  picturesque  in  their  complete  contrast 
with  it,  and  glancing  from  the  forest  of  bayonets 
bristling  among  hundreds  of  tricolored  flags 
above  the  surface  of  the  motley  and  closely  packed 
crowd,  of  which  no  end  was  to  l)e  seen  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  formed  a  spectacle  that  no  city 
save  Paris  could  furnish,  and  Paris  only  on  such  an 
occasion.  There  was  something  awful  in  that 
mass  of  human  life ;  it  was-  easy  to  imagine  how 
armies  fail  in  collision  with  such  myriads;  yet  it 
was  but  a  fraction  of  the  host  the  city  poured  forth 
from  every  street  into  the  main  channel  in  which 
flowed  the  business  of  the  day. 

“  While  the  authorities  w'ere  with  difficulty  push¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  church,  the  choir  under  the 
portico,  drawn  from  the  three  operas,  and  conducted 
by  MM.  Girard  and  Laty,  contributed  its  part  to  the 
1  proceedings.  The  arrival  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
I  vernment  was  hailed  by  the  Marseillaise,  splendidly 
'  sung,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  military  band. 
-  The  instrumental  piece  that  followed,  a  funeral 
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The  killed  on  both  sides  appear  to  have  i  was  accomplished  having  been  proclaimed 
been  under  two  hundred  ;  a  number  re-  j  in  the  same  breath  with  the  announcement 
markably  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  |  of  the  first  conflict,  there  was  no  pretext  for 
result,  and  proving  either  that  there  was !  riotous  demonstrations  in  aid  of  the  popu- 
very  little  actual  collision,  or  that  the  Tar  triumph.  The  only  serious  disturbances 
troops  in  firing  must  often  have  directed  I  which  the  authorities  were  unable  to  repress, 
their  muskets  in  the  air.  The  number  of  ;  appear  to  have  been  of  the  class  with  which 
wounded  then  lying  at  the  hospitals  was  j  we  are  too  familiar  in  this  country  to  at- 
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of  the  first  outbreak,  order  was  perfectly  re-  j  and  Irish  railway  laborers,  each  party  seek- 
.stored  ;  the  barricades  had  been  removed  ;  j  ing  to  expel  the  other  from  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployment ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange 
in  France,  at  a  moment  when  the  mob  of 
every  village  naturally  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  the  sole  masters  of  the  country,  if 
English  operatives  should  not  have  suffered 
from  Trades’  Union  combinations. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  lower  order 
of  protectionists  in  driving  English  work¬ 
men  out  of  France  must  not,  however,  be 
received  as  an  evidence  that  the  tendencies 
of  the  new  Republic  will  be  adverse  rather 
than  favorable  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  We  may  notice  one  counter-symp¬ 
tom  in  the  marked  hostility  that  has  been 


the  people  had  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupations  ;  the  railways  were  again  open  ; 
and  but  few  traces  remained  of  the  convul¬ 
sion  which  had  occurred. 

The  organization  of  a  corps  called  the 
“  National  Garde  Mobile,”  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  employment  on  public  works  of  all 
laborers  without  the  means  of  subsistence, 
contributed  to  this  result.  These  measures, 
which  under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  hazardous,  and  which,  even  in 
the  present  case,  involved  a  heavy  financial 
loss,  with  no  permanent  benefit  to  the 
workin®^  classes,  were,  in  the  situation  of 


worKing  Classes,  were,  xu  tuc  sibuctnuu  uxjtuiii  lu  mu  iiJuiKeu  uosiimy  mat  nas  oeen 
Paris  the  only  course  of  safety.  They  at  j  shown  towards  the  Octroi  system  (town 
r‘1p‘irp(l  the  streets  of  all  the  idlers!  dues,  on  all  articles  of  con<s1lnmfi^»n^  onri 


once  cleared  the  streets  of  all  the  idlers 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  from  whose  ex¬ 
cited  passions  or  real  destitution  danger 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  placed 
them,  with  their  own  consent,  under  the 
wholesome  restraint  of  civil  and  military 
subordination. 

In  the  provinces,  the  authorities  appear 
to  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  public  tran(][uillity.  In  no  part  of 
France  was  a  voice  raised  for  the  fallen 
dynasty  ;  and  the  news  that  the  Revolution 

march  bv  Cherubini,  was  comparatively  W'eak: 
....  .  1  1  _  1 ..r .u- 1 . 


dues,  on  all  articles  of  consumption),  and 
this  will  probably  end  in  the  substitution  of 
direct  for  indirect  taxation  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  now  exists.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  also  that  no  National  Assembly  to  be 
elected  in  France  by  universal  suffrage  can 
be  composed  of  men  more  in  the  interest  of 
monopoly  than  the  Ijjte  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  The  majority  were  mere  delegates  of 
beet-root-sugar  manufacturers,  iron  found¬ 
ers,  and  forest  proprietors,  and  they  carried 
protection  as  far  as  it  would  go.  There 
will  be  now  a  better  chance  than  before  for 
the  public  consumer.  His  voice  will  at 


The  seleciion  seemed  to  alternate  mourning  and 
supplication  with  the  notes  of  triumph ;  the  effect 
was  sublime.  As  the  music  ceased,  the  funeral 
cars  on  which  the  coffins,  fifteen  in  number,  had 
ijeen  placed,  were  ready  to  proceed  j  as  the  first  of 
the  six  moved  onward,  the  Marseillaise  \yas  repeat¬ 
ed  ;  one  verse  was  sung  by  the  female  voices  alone, 
the  men  taking  up  the  chorus,  •  aux  armes*  As  the 
spirit-stirring  strain  arose,  the  whole  crowd  un¬ 
covered  and  remained  so  till  the  last  of  the  cars, 
which  were  open,  showing  the  forms  of  the  coffins 
under  the  black  palls,  had  passed.  The  dra¬ 
matic  effect  at  that  moment,  the  homage  of  the 
people,  the  fierce  invocation  to  battle,  the  stillness 
of  death,  all  uniting,  made  the  hearts  of  all  beat 
quicker  with  excitement” 


little  of  it  was  heard  above  tbejium  of  the  crowd;  least  be  heard.  Free  trade  leaders  are  uot 
this  was  succeeded  bTthe  *  oath*  chorus  from  Guil-  i  •  •  .1  /*  1  • 

/aurncIW,  a  piece  from  the  CrfaIion{‘ the  Heavens  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  their 

are  telling’),  and  the  ‘ prayer’ from  Jtfosg  in  activity.  Ihe  growing  influence  of  their 

'  •  - ^  *-  - * - - - ’'new  journal,  “Zc  Libre  Lchange^^  is  a 

favorable  augury  ;  and  among  the  minor 
indications  of  progress  which  have  not 
escaped  us,  the  election  of  a  journeyman 
watchmaker,  M.  Peupin,  a  member  of  the 
Free  Trade  Association  of  Paris,  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Government  Commission  on  the 
Labor  question,  a  Commission  named  by 
protectionists,  and  still  under  their  influ¬ 
ence,  is  deserving  attention.  M.  Peupin 
was  chosen  at  a  meeting  of  his  own  trade  to 
represent  their  interests  in  the  Commission, 
after  a  full  explanation  of  his  own  opinions 
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as  a  free-trader:  212  persons  were  present, 
and  the  whole  voted  in  his  favor,  with  only 
one  exception. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  portion  of  our 
narrative  which  relates  to  the  alarm  of  the 
middle  classes,  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  its  disastrous  consequences, 
caused  by  the  supposed  Socialist  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Revolution  ;  which  many  who 
know  nothing  of  socialism  imagine  must 
necessarily  involve  some  violent  levelling  of 
all  distinctions  of  property. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  revolution 
the  working  classes  of  Paris,  and  especially 
those  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  were  not 
slow  in  making  it  understood,  and  we  do 
not  blame  them  for  it,  that  this  time  the 
revolution  was  to  result  in  some  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  position,  and  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  j 
places  under  government  for  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  July. 

Another  thing  they  made  apparent ;  and 
that  was  their  conviction  that  in  some  way 
or  other  an  improvement  of  their  physical 
and  social  condition  was  an  object  within 
the  power  of  attainment  of  .  an  honest  go¬ 
vernment.  In  this  belief  we  share  ;  differ¬ 
ing  with  them  upon  the  means,  and  differ¬ 
ing  especially  upon  the  means  thrust  upon 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  labor  question  was  one  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  xVational  Assembly,  not 
for  impromptu  legislation.  But  pledges 
for  the  future  would  not  satisfy  the  people  ; 
the  pressure  was  serious  ;  and  hence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decree  : — 

“  Considering  that  the  revolution  made  by  the 
people  ought  to  be  made  for  them. 

“  That  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and 
iniquitous  sufferings  of  workmen. 

“  Tliat  the  labor  question  is  one  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance. 

“  That  there  is  no  other  more  high  or  more 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment 

“  That  it  belongs  to  France  to  study  ardently, 
and  to  resolve  a  problem  submitted  at  present  to 
all  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe. 

“  The  provisional  government  of  the  republic 
decrees  a  permanent  commission,  which  shall  be 
named  Commission  de  Gouvernement  pour  les  Tra- 
vailleurSf  which  is  about  to  be  nominated,  with  the 
express  and  special  mission  of  occupying  itself 
with  their  lot. 

“To  show  how  much  importance  the  provisional 
government  the  Republic  attaches  to  the  solution 
of  this  great  problem,  it  nominates  President  of  the 
CommissioD  of  Government  for  Workmen  one  of 


its  members,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  another  of  its  members,  M.  Albert,  work¬ 
man. 

“  Workmen  will  be  invited  to  form  part  of  the 
committee. 

“  The  seat  of  the  committee  will  be  at  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Luxembourg.” 

If  by  the  word  “  people,”  in  the  first  pa¬ 
ragraph  of  this  proclamation,  wo  are  to 
understand  the  working  classes  alone,  it  is 
not  ingenuous,  for  nothing  is  more  clear, 
than  that  without  the  support  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  the  revolution  could  not  have 
been  accomplished ;  and  even  with  that  sup¬ 
port  the  government  was  only  conquered 
because  there  were  none  who  cared  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  But  we  will  not  cavil  with  terms 
or  phrases.  The  mischief  which  followed 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  arose, 
not  out  of  the  appointment  (for  all  inquiry 
is  in  itself  useful),  but  out  of  the  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  it  prematurely  to  act.  Before 
the  Commission  could  be  properly  organized, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  various  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  ineluding  free-traders,  as 
well  as  trades  unionists,  and  embody  a  real 
representation  of  their  interests,  and  in 
fact,  before  the  Republic  was  a  week  old, 
we  have  decrees  signed  Louis  Blanc  and 
Albert,  “  Ouvrier,”  (March  1  and  2),  fix¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  a  day’s  labor  at  ten 
hours,  and  abolishing  “  marchandage''^  or 
the  customary  division  of  large  contracts 
among  a  number  of  sub-contractors,  with¬ 
out  which  no  great  work  can  be  executed, 
excepting  at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost. 

The  ten-hours  labor  decree  is  of  course 
only  an  exaggerated  copy  of  the  ten-hours 
labor  act  forced  upon  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  we  have  not,  therefore,  a  word  to  say 
against  Louis  Blanc  that  would  not  equally 
apply  to  Lord  Ashley.  Both  the  citizen 
and  the  noble  lord  had  not  learned  (but  we 
trust  they  have  now  better  knowledge)  that 
it  is  the  competition  of  workmen  among 
themselves  that  regulates  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  not  the  good  pleasure  of  masters,  or 
the  will  of  a  legislature.  True,  a  factory 
may  be  closed  at  six  in  the  evening,  or  shut 
up  altogether,  if  it  so  please  a  government ; 
but  what  law  can  prevent  the  hand-loom 
weaver,  who  is  his  own  master,  working  IS 
hours  out  of  the  24,  when  the  power-loom 
is  idle*  (and  this  is  a  common  case)  ;  and 

•  A  law  which  restricts  labor  only  in  factories, 
and  it  is  only  in  factories  restriction  is  possible,  is  in 
fact  a  law  against  the  use  of  machinery;  and  it 
seems  somewhat  remarkable  this  should  not  have 
been  perceived  by  some  at  least  connected  with  the 
Commission.  M  Albert,  the  Secretary,  is  a  working 
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who  is  to  say  to  the  tailor,  the  shoe-maker, 
the  watch-maker,  the  sempstress,  toiling 
voluntarily  to  eke  out  scanty  wages  at  their 
own  homes,  day  and  night,  and  often  seven 
days  in  the  week,  “  at  such  an  hour  shall 
you  begin  to  labor,  and  at  such  an  hour 
.shall  you  cease  to  labor,  that  your  compe¬ 
tition  may  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  compelled  in  factories  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  same  regulation 

If  the  Labour  Commission  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  Albert,  “  Ouvrier,”  had  commenced 
its  duties  with  inquiry,  it  would  havej 
been  enabled  to  teach  its  constituents  that , 
the  factory  operatives  of  England,  instead! 
of  being  satisfied  with  their  Ten  Hours’! 
Labour  Act,  would  at  the  present  moment  | 
be  only  too  happy  to  set  it  aside,  if  the  op- 1 
portunity  should  ever  again  be  offered  them  I 
of  making  up  for  past  losses,  by  working 
over  hours.  From  the  long-continued  de¬ 
pression  of  trade,  the  majority  of  mill  I 
hands  have  been  obliged  to  submit,  since ' 
the  act  was  passed,  to  half-time.  Instead ) 
of  sixty  hours  employment  per  week,  they  | 
have  f^ound  it  difficult  to  obtain  thirty ;  | 
and  projects  of  emigration  to  America,! 
where  the  factory  hours  are  fifteen  per  day,  | 
are  at  the  present  moment  being  seriously 
discussed,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  exist-  j 
ing  distress,  by  those  who  were  foremost  in 
the  late  agitation. 

All  that  the  law  can  do  in  regulating  hours 
of  labour,  without  injustice,  or  mischievous 
interference  (the  case  of  children  excepted),  I 
is  to  define  the  meaning  of  a  day’s  labour, 
in  the  absence  of  any  written  contract  be¬ 
tween  master  and  servant,  so  that  all  claims 
for  extra  wages  for  extra  hours  might  be 
settled  without  dispute.  To  pass  a  law 
that  factory  operatives,  or  any  other,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  extra  hours,  what- 

.engineer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  ^  V Atelier a 
journal  in  which  we  find  the  following  sensible  ad¬ 
dress  : — 

Paris.  Feb.  25,  G  p.m. 

“Brothers! — We  learn  that  amidst  the  joys  of 
triumph,  some  of  our  companions,  misled  by  perfi¬ 
dious  counsels,  have  wished  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  | 
our  Revolution  by  excesses  which  we  disapprove  of  j 
wdth  all  our  energy;  they  have  threatened  to  break 
the  mechanical  presses!  Brothers!  These  men' 
are  in  the  wrong.  We  suffer  as  they  do  the  perturba- 1 
lions  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machiner}'  into 
manufactures;  but,  instead  of  quarreling  with  in-' 
ventions  which  abridge  labor,  but  multiply  produce,  j 
we  charge  none  but  egotistical  and  improvident  i 
Governments  with  being  the  cause  of  all  our  grief. 
In  future  this  can  never  be.  Therefore  spare  the 
machines.  Besides,  to  attack  machinery  is  to  stop  | 
the  march  and  stifle  the  voice  of  the  Revolution,  j 
It  is,  under  the  grave  circumstances  by  which  we  | 
are  surrounded,  doing  the  work  of  bad  citizens.”  j 
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I  ever  sum  might  be  offered  them  ;  that  a 
reaper,  for  example,  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  rise  with  the  lark,  and  finish  hi.s 
.  work  by  the  light  of  the  harvest-moon,  is, 

:  or  would  bo,  insupportable  tyranny. 

I  Louis  Blanc  has  written  a  book  on  the 
j  Organization  of  Industry,  full  of  generous 
thoughts.  When  called  upon  to  realize  its 
i  aspirations,  he  converts  it  into  the  sword  of 
[  the  destroying  angel.  The  total  disor¬ 
ganization  of  industry  has  been  hitherto 
the  only  result  of  the  decrees  and  procla¬ 
mations  of  the  couimi.ssion.  A  temporary 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  a  scarcity  of  em¬ 
ployment,  is  in  all  cases  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  revolution.  The  Commission 
meets  it  by  pledges  of  more  abundant  em¬ 
ployment,  and  increased  rates  of  remunera¬ 
tion.  It  raises  the  wages  of  omnibus  dri¬ 
vers  and  conductors,  and  is  immediately 
beset  with  a  thousand  applications  from 
other  classes  of  operatives  for  a  similar  de¬ 
cree  in  their  favour.  It  puts  an  end  to 
sub-contracts  (murchandage),  without  paus¬ 
ing  to  consider  whether  head  contractors 
will  be  ruined  or  otherwise  by  the  change, 
or  what  works  it  will  cause  to  be  suspend¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  if  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  builders,  and 
every  class  of  capitalists,  it  obtains  from 
the  Provisional  Government  a  decree  abol¬ 
ishing  arrest  for  debt,  without  waiting  to 
give  the  creditor  a  more  effectual  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  his  property ;  thus 
plunging  every  description  of  enterprise  into 
an  abyss  of  hopeless  Uncertainty  and  con¬ 
fusion.  In  such  circumstances,  every  pru¬ 
dent  man  would  necessarily  seek  to  with¬ 
draw  his  capital  from  trade ;  not  to  em¬ 
bark  it  in  new  speculations.  A  strike  for 
wages,  or  some  new  restriction  of  labour, 
compelling  the  discharge  of  one  set  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  the  engagement  of  another, 
might  in  a  moment  change  the  fairest  cal¬ 
culations  of  profit  into  ruinous  losses.  To 
undertake  tho  execution  of  a  new  contract, 
when  all  old  conditions  of  labour  had  be¬ 
come  unsettled,  would  be  to  take  a  ticket 
in  a  lottery  in  which  all  the  chances  would 
be  against  the  employer.  We  see,  there¬ 
fore,  within  the  first  fortnight  of  the  labours 
of  the  Commission,  trade  paralyzed,  and 
many  thousand  workmen,  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  who  had  never  before  wanted 
employment,  suddenly  reduced  to  desti¬ 
tution. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  trace  nothing  of 
sociatism.  The  first  decrees  of  the  Labour 
Commission  were  concessions,  not  to  the 
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communists,  but  to  the  trade  unionists. 
And  it  is  here  the  real  danger  lies.  The 
operatives  who  believe  wages  may  be  raised 
and  the  hours  of  labour  lessened  by  arbi¬ 
trary  regulations,  and  who  seek  to  effect 
their  objects  by  the  intimidation  of  masters, 
the  destruction  of  machinery,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  strangers  or  foreigners  from  the 
field  of  employment,  are  much  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  socialists,  whether  in  France 
or  England,  and  are  certainly  not  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  George  Sand, 
or  Robert  Owen. 

The  term  “  socialist”  has  been  applied 
without  distinction  to  every  person  who  has 
indulged  in  new  speculations  on  the  subject 
of  social  science,  however  much  those  specu¬ 
lations  may  differ.  In  this  country,  ‘‘  so¬ 
cialism’’  has  become  a  bugbear,  from  its 
supposed  connexion  with  laxity  of  morals, 
and  infidelity  in  religion  ;  but  its  essential 
charaeteristic,  and  the  only  one  in  which  all 
socialists  agree,  is  the  principle  of  “  mutual 
co-operation  for  the  interests  of  all.”  The 
extent  to  which  mutual  co-operation  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  without  interfering  with  that  indi¬ 
viduality  which  is  equally  essential  to  hap¬ 
piness,  is  the  question  of  degree  upon  which 
different  opinions  are  entertained.  And  let 
us  look  this  monster  fairly  in  thefaee.  The 
Athenajum  Club,  in  Waterloo  place,  is  a  so¬ 
cialist  community  ;  confining  its  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  the  object  of  palace  accommodation 
for  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes,  and  a.  juste 
milieu  order  of  harmless  politicians.  The 
Reform  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  is  another  so¬ 
cialist  community,  composed  principally  of 
Whigs,  and  going  one  step  further  than  the 
Athenaeum,  in  providing  sleeping  aceommo- 
dation  for  those  members  who  require  it. 
The  Suburban  Village  Association  patroniz¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Morpeth,  proposes  to  form  so- 
•lialist  communities  on  a  large  scale,  but  con¬ 
fining  their  objects  to  comfortable  cottage 
residences,  amidst  pleasant  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  with  schools  and  churches,  and  cheap 
means  of  access  by  railways.  It  would  be 
only  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
these  suburban  villages  to  become  joint- 
stock  partners  in  a  farm  and  factory  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  we  should  have  an 
exact  pattern  of  the  kind  of  socialist  com¬ 
munities  Louis  Blanc  is  probably  seeking 
to  establish  in  France  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  of  the  success  of  which  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Marrast,  and  other  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  are  not  so  san¬ 
guine  as  himself.  That  such  communities 
would  fail  in  the  first  instance  is  very  pro¬ 


bable — is  almost  certain ;  much  has  to  be 
learned  of  the  arrangements  required,  and 
modes  of  management,  and  until  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  has  been  gained  by  experi¬ 
ence,  there  will  be  defective  organization 
and  a  waste  of  means.  But  who  would  say 
that  the  experiment  should  not  be  tried  ? 
And  with  the  evidence  surrounding  us  of 
the  marvels  aecomplished  by  joint-stock 
associations  of  capitalists,  what  data  have 
we  for  a  prediction  that  joint-stock  associa¬ 
tions  of  labourers  (and  labour  is  eapital) 
may  not  one  day  realize  the  results  of  which 
philanthropists  have  dreamed  t  The  difl&- 
culties  to  be  overeome  are  not  physical  but 
moral.  The  theory  is  sound,  and  it  is  that 
of  Christianity,  that  the  interest  of  one  is 
the  interest  of  all ;  but  the  habit  of  iden¬ 
tifying  our  happiness  as  individuals  with  the 
common  good  has  to  be  formed.  Educa¬ 
tion,  when  it  has  escaped  its  present  tram¬ 
mels,  may  form  it. 

So  far  from  socialism  being  a  just  cause 
of  apprehension  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  its  prevalence  in  France,  although 
but  among  a  comparatively  small  section 
of  the  population,  is  really  a  valid  security 
for  the  general  stability  of  the  existing 
institutions  of  property.  The  eommunists 
of  every  school  deprecate  alike  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  confiscation  or  spoliation.  They 
seek  not  to  pull  down  the  rich,  but  to  raise 
the  poor  by  placing  them  in  a  position  to 
secure  a  better  share  than  they  now  obtain 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry ;  and 
they  propose  to  accomplish  this  by  purely 
voluntary  associations,  assisted  in  the  first 
instance  by  government  loans.  Two  or 
three  millions  sterling  (one  half  the  cost 
of  our  own  poor  Laws),  will  probably  be 
the  extreme  expenditure  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  for  some  years  upon  objects  of  this 
nature,  and  if  the  money  should  be  all  sunk 
it  will  not  have  been  thrown  away.  The 
I  government  will  be  popular  with  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  when  they  see  it  seriously  occu¬ 
pied  with  schemes  for  their  welfare ;  and 
those  schemes,  whether  ultimately  they  fail 
or  not,  will,  by  the  attention  they  will  ex- 
eite,  and  the  diseussions  to  which  they  will 
give  rise  at  every  stage  of  their  progress, 
inspire  hope,  diminish  the  number  of 
“  strikes,”  and  calm  down  the  spirit  of 
violence.  But  eome  what  may  of  this  new 
labor  movement,  we  challenge  Louis  Blanc, 
or  any  republican  philanthropists  who  may 
hereafter  take  his  plaee,  to  produce,  by  any 
project,  ^however  visionary,  likely  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly,  a 
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tithe  of  the  social  disorders  which  arose  out 
of  the  Irish  Labor-Rate  Act  of  1846, — the 
greatest  curse  under  the  name  of  relief  with 
which  any  country  was  ever  afflicted  ;  and 
of  whieh  the  cost  was  ten  millions  sterling  ! 

The  first  measure  of  the  Labor  Commis¬ 
sion,  forced  upon  the  government,  not  by 
the  socialists  but  by  the  trades  unionists, 
led  to  disastrous  results.  All  the  relations 
between  master  and  servant,-  employer  and 
employed,  having  become  unsettled,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  operatives  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  their 
past  savings.  This  led  to  a  run  upon  the 
Savings’  Bank,  and  to  a  financial  crisis,  by 
which  the  whole  industry  of  the  country 
was  brought  to  a  stand. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the 
influence  of  the  bad  political  economy  of 
the  Trades  Unions.  Neither  should  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  revolution  nor  to  republican¬ 
ism  consequences  which  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  either.  The  revolution  and  the 
labor  question  precipitated  a  financial  crisis ; 
but  the  crisis  would  have  stopped  far  short 
of  that  universal  bankruptcy  which  ensued, 
but  for  two  other  causes  in  operation,  one 
of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  the  other 
but  little  understood. 

We  allude  first  to  the  profligate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  late  government,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  financial  report  of  M.  Gamier 
Pages*  (dated  March  9th),  had  been  at  a 
rate  exceeding  the  revenue  of  i£44,000  per 


day  during  the  last  268  days,  and  which  had 
caused  37  millions  sterling  to  be  added  to  the 
national  debt  of  France  since  the  year  1841. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  the  national 
debt  of  France,  deducting  the  government 
stock  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund,  amount¬ 
ed  to  £207,185,789.  The  whole  of  this 
burden  it  was  necessary  for  the  Republic  to 
accept,  and  as  the  best  possible  pledge  that 
it  would  accept  it,  and  of  its  anxiety  to  up¬ 
hold  public  credit,  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  commenced  paying  in  advance  on  the 
6th  of  March,  out  of  the  balance  they  found 
in  the  treasury,  the  dividends  due  on  the 
22nd.  This  measure,  although  re-assuring, 
did  not  prevent,  as  it  was  hoped  it  would, 
the  great  depreciation  of  government  stock, 
as  shown  by  tho  following  quotations : — 

Closing  Prices  Closing  Prices 
1848,  of  3  per  Cents,  of  5  per  Cents. 

February  21st  -  -  73f.  85c.  -  -  ll6f.  45c. 

March  7th  -  -  56f.  50c.  •  -  89f. 

“  8th  .  -  47f.  -  .  75f.  . 

The  fall  of  railway  stock  was  in  a  similar, 
and  in  some  instances  in  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  above,  from  the  damage  done 
to  the  northern  lines,  partly  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  parties  connected  with  the  old 
road  traffic. 

Prices  of 

Northern  of  France  Railway  Shares 
of  £iJ0— £10  paid. 

Feb.  21  .  -  11  to  If  preminm. 

{ March  7  -  •  6f  „  6  discount.  . 

“St-.  74.,  7  „ 


♦  Given  in  extenso  in  the  “  Times”  of  March  13.  The  following  abridged  statement  of  the  National 
Debt  of  France  is  from  the  “  Tinies”  of  February  29ih.  • 


“  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  throne  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  of  France  had  reached 
to  about  £172,000,000.  Since  that  period  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  has  been  the  rule,  and 
the  following  cans  have  successively  been  taken : — 

Period,  amount,  and  rate  of  the  French  loam  contracted  during  the  last  18  years. 


>•.  .* 


Amount 

Rate 

Contract 

Date. 

in  francs. 

per  ceuL 

price. 

1630 

•  40,000,000 

•  5  - 

102 

1831 

120,000,000 

*  5  - 

84 

1832 

150,000,000 

5 

98.50 

1841 

150,000,000 

-  3 

78524 

1844 

•  200,000,000 

3 

84.75 

1847 

•  250,000,000 

3 

75.25 

Total  i: 

•  910.000,000 

“  We  have  here  an  addition  of  thirty-seven  millions  sterling  (being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  mil- 
ions  increase  each  year),  which  brings  the  present  total  to  about  209  millions.  These  stand  in  the 
following  way:— 


5  per  Cents; 
44  per  Cents. 
4  per  Cents. 
3  per  Cents. 


Rentes. 

147,000,000 

1,000.000 

22,000,000 

55,000,000 


Capital  in  francs. 

2,940,000,000 

22,222,222 

550,000,000 

1,833,333,333 


,  Capital  in  sterling 
115,294,000 
871,000 
21,569,000 
71,895,000 


385,000,000 


5,345,555,555 


£209,629,000 


1848.] 
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The  failure  of  banking  houses  hold¬ 
ing  large  securities  in  railway  bonds,  was 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  commercial 
alarm.  But  the  subject  of  greatest  uneasi¬ 
ness  was  the  deficit  of  1847,  for  which  a 
loan  of  14  millions  sterling  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  fallen  government,  in  No¬ 
vember,  on  which  .£3,280,000  only  had 
been  paid.  The  balance  of  i21 0,720,000 
remained  to  be  paid  by  instalments  of 
i^400,000  per  month,  and  as  the  loss  to  the 
subscribers  would  be  ruinous,  the  contract 
price  having  been  75f.  25c.  in  the  3  per 
cents.,  it  became  a  problem  whether  even 
the  house  of  Rothschilds,  through  whom 
the  contract  had  been  taken,  would  not 
break  down  under  its  responsibility. 

To  check  the  run  upon  the  Savings’  Banks, 
the  interest  allowed  the  depositors  was 
raised  to  5  per  cent.,  but  this  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  quieting  their  fears.  The  run 
continued  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  de¬ 
clare  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
meet  it  with  any  means  at  their  disposal. 
The  property  of  the  depositors,  amounting 
to  iil4,200,000  was  chiefly  invested  in  the' 
funds.  To  convert  this  into  cash  by  sales 
of  stock  after  a  fall  of  35  per  cent.,  or  to 
obtain  the  cash  by  any  other  mode,  was 
obviously  impossible.  The  government  at 
once  announced  the  fact.  It  arranged  to  pay 
each  depositor  £4  in  cash,  to  meet  the  case 
of  the  very  poor  withdrawing  it  from  actual 
need,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  in  exchequer 
bills  at  four  and  six  months’  date,  and  5 
per  cent,  stock  at  par.*  This  measure  in- 

•  “  The  Provisional  Government,  considering 
that  the  fallen  Government  has  left  to  the  charge  of  a 
Republic  a  sum  of  355,087,717f.  32c.,  arising  from 
the  deposits  made  in  the  savings-bank ;  consider¬ 
ing  that  of  this  sum  there  only  remains  disposable, 
in  cash,  6.5, 703,620. 40c. ;  considering  that  the  small 
deposits  belong  in  general  to  necessitous  citizens ; 
whereas  the  large  deposits  belong,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  to  persons  in  easy  circumstances;  and 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
justice  with  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  of  private 
individuals  with  that  of  the  public ;  decrees— Article 
1.  The  livrets  (receipt-books)  showing  a  payment  of 
lOOf.  and  under,  shall,  at  the  demand  of  the  deposi¬ 
tors,  be  reimbursed  in  cash.  Art.  2.  Deposits  of  from 
lOlf.  to  l,000f.  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  following 
manner : — 1,  lOOf.  in  cash ;  2,  the  remainder,  up  to 
half  of  the  sum  paid  in,  in  one  or  more  treasury 
bonds,  at  four  months’  date,  and  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent ;  3,  the  last  half  in  a  coupon  of  five  per 
cent,  rentes  at  par.  Art  3.  For  the  receipt-books 
in  which  the  sum  paid  ii  shall  exceed  l,000f.,  the 
savings  banks  shall  pay — 1,  lOOf.  in  cash ;  2,  the 
remainder  up  to  half  the  amount  in  treasury  bonds 
at  six  months’  date  and  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent. ;  3,  the  last  half  in  a  coupon  of  5  per  cent 
rentes  at  par.  Art  4.  The  receipt  books  inscrib* 


stead  of  relieving  the  pressure,  aggravated 
it  into  panic.  The  depositors  finding  that 
a  transfer  warrant  given  them  as  100  francs, 
would  only  sell  for  75  (although  they  were 
not  obliged  to  sell  it  in  an  unfavorable 
market),  considered  themselves  robbed. 
The  anxiety  to  obtain  gold  or  silver  to  hoard 
in  the  event  of  worse  contingencies  in¬ 
creased  on  every  hand  ;  a  run  commenced 
upon  all  the  banks  throughout  the  country, 
including  the  Bank  of  France,  which  final¬ 
ly  (March  15th)  was  obliged  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  The  government  then 
adopted  the  only  course  which  remained  ; 
it  issued  a  decree,  authorizing  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  notes  for  coin,  and  declaring  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  a  legal  tender. 

The  next  day  a  1,000  franc  note  was  sold 
for  825  francs  in  silver,  establishing  what  a 
bullionist  writer  would  call  a  depreciation 
of  paper  of  17  1-2  per  cent ;  but  more  cor¬ 
rectly — for  no  one  has  ever  doubted  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  Bank  of  France,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  bullion,  or  rise  in  the  value  of  silver 
to  that  extent.  The  alarm  spreading 
throughout  the  continent — the  demand  for 
the  precious  metals,  with  a  view  to  hoard¬ 
ing,  became  general.  The  two  great  bank¬ 
ing  corporations  of  Belgium,  the  Societe 
Genirale  and  the  Banque  de  Belgique, 
were  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Bank  of  France ;  and  within  a  week  of 
the  same  date. 

Two  months  only  had  elapsed  since  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  drained  of  its 
treasures  by  a  similar  panic,  but  originat¬ 
ing  in  different  causes,  and  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  protect  itself  by  an  order  in  coun¬ 
cil  (October  23),  authorizing  an  enlargement 
of  its  discounts  at  8  per  cent,  upon  notes 
which  had  become  already  practically  in¬ 
convertible,  and  which  were  then  sustained 
solely  by  the  credit  of  the  corporation.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  order  in  council,  panic  had 
succeeded  panic,  crisis  had  succeeded  crisis, 
throughout  the  two  years  of  1846  and  1847  ; 
but  without  a  whisper  of  revolution  or  re¬ 
publicanism.  When  at  last  the  news  came 
of  a  Republic  established  in  France,  the 
English  funds  and  the  shares  of  joint-stock 
companies  fell  instantly,  almost  in  the 
same  proportion  in  London  as  French 
funds  and  shares  in  Paris. 

ed  in  the  name  of  societies  for  mutual  assistance 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  preceding  provisions ; 
their  deposiU  shall  be  reimbursed  in  cash.  Receipt- 
books  for  deposits  made  since  Feb.  24, 1848,  are  also 
excepted  from  the  measure.  March  1 1848.” 
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Feb.  21, 

Clojing  prices  of  3 
per  cent,  consols 
for  money. 

1848  .  898  to  i 

Closing  prices  of 
London  and  N. 
Western 
shares. 

147  to  149 

28 

.  .  81  i 

133 

138 

Mar.  9 

.  .  80| 

130 

133 

13 

.  .  80i  i 

128 

130 

22 

.  .  828  1 

125 

127 

At  the  moment  we  are  writing  it  is  al¬ 
most  difficult  to  say  whether  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  from  the  depression  of  every  de¬ 
scription  of  stock,  without  exception,  in 
which  capital  has  been  invested,  is  not  as 
great  in  England  as  in  France ;  and  yet 
not  a  thought  has  been  entertained  in  any 
quarter  of  the  people  of  this  country  sud¬ 
denly  agreeing  to  exchange  the  sceptre  of 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
for  another  Commonwealth  or  Protectorate 
like  that  of  Cromwell.  To  what  then  are 
these  universal  embarrassments,  these  perio¬ 
dical  ague-fits  of  commerce,  to  be  really  at¬ 
tributed  ?  To  the  false  monetary  principles 
by  which  commercial  transactions  are  regu¬ 
lated.  False  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
coins  as  a  “  fixed  standard  of  value;”  a 
standard  as  uncertain  as  if  a  yard  measure 
were  sometimes  to  mean  36  inches  and 
sometimes  24  ;  and  false  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  adjusting  the  payment  of  contract 
debts  ;  the  medium  agreed  upon  being  one 
which  in  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as 
those  which  have  recently  arisen,  may  be¬ 
come  impossible,  by  disappearing  altogether 
from  circulation. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  labor 
question,  we  would  ask  the  trades  unionists 
of  Paris,  and  all  who  have  sought  to  regu¬ 
late  wages  by  a  money-standard,  to  consi¬ 
der  well  what  it  is  they  seek  to  fix.  In  set¬ 
tling  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer  at  15j.  per 
week,  they  fix  undoubtedly  the  quality, 
weight,  and  number  of  certain  silver  coins 
which  he  is  to  receive.  But  is  this  all  their 
object  ?  It  is  not.  Their  ulterior  object 
is  the  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter 
which,  it  is  supposed,  15«.  will  purchase. 
But  will  15s.  always  purchase  an  uniform 
quantity  of  these  ?  They  will  not.  A 
bushel  of  flour  in  1846  was  85.  one  week 
and  12s.  another; — with  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  at  his  command,  the  day  laborer 
was  one  week  fed,  and  another  week  starv¬ 
ing.  This  does  not  happen  when  wages 
are  paid  in  kind.  The  contract  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  servant  being  principally  for  his 
board,  whether  flour  be  8s.  or  12s.  per 
bushel,  he  obtains  the  same  quantity  of 
bread,  or  of  some  other  equivalent  food. 
If  provisions  be  scarce  the  loss  falls  upon 


his  master  ;  that  is  upon  capital.  In  the 
case  of  money  wages,  it  falls  wholly  upon 
labor.  A  most  serious  difiference.  It  is 
I  idle  to  talk  of  coins  as  fixed  standards  of 
value.  They  are  fixed  in  nothing  but  weight 
and  quality.  Their  real  want  of  unifor- 
j  mity  of  value  while  retaining  the  same 
names,  or  rather  the  want  of  a  true  stand¬ 
ard  of  value,  founded  upon  general  aver¬ 
ages,  is  the  source  of  endless  confusion. 
Trade  will  continue  to  be  a  lottery,  and  the 
labor  question  will  never  be  understood  and 
placed  upon  a  right  footing  until  this  mis¬ 
chief  has  been  traced  through  all  its  rami¬ 
fications  and  corrected. 

The  doctrine  of  “  convertibility,”  or 
the  law  which  makes  metallic  money  the 
only  legal  tender,  with  no  means  of  adjust¬ 
ing  its  varying  value  to  the  equity  of  con¬ 
tracts,  is  another  of  the  delusions,  pregnant 
with  disaster,  of  the  same  currency  theory.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  plausible  enough  to  say 
that  a  promise  to  pay  one  hundred  sove¬ 
reigns  (we  purposely  avoid  the  word 
pounds)  should  be  discharged  with  sove¬ 
reigns  only,  and  not  with  tea  or  sugar,  or 
some  other  commodity,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  debtor  ;  but  as  it  is  notorious  that  there 
is  not  in  existence  one  sovereign  for  every 
thousand  that  would  be  required  to  discharge 
all  commercial  obligations  in  gold,  at  once, 
is  it  not  folly,  amounting  to  lunacy,  to 
contend  that  the  debtors  and  creditors  of 
a  nation  shall  not,  with  their  own  consent 
and  that  of  the  legislature,  protect  their 
common  industry  from  ^uctuations  greater 
than  those  of  the  gaming  table,  by  allowing 
other  property  than  gold  or  silver  to  be 
substituted  for  the  precious  metals  at  a 
previously  agreed  price,  in  certain  emer¬ 
gencies  ? 

Imagine  the  commander  of  a  garrison 
issuing  a  contract  for  beef,  and  upon  a 
murrain  among  the  horned  beasts  of  the 
district  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  refusing  to  accept,  instead  of  beef, — 
mutton,  pork,  fowls,  veal,  or  venison,  and 
deciding  to  hang  the  contractor,  and  allow 
his  soldiers  to  starve,  rather  than  consent 
to  any  modification  of  the  original  agree¬ 
ment.  The  position  of  the  contractor  in 
this  case  is  that  of  all  the  bankers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  business  as  bankers  is  to  in¬ 
vest  in  securities  bearing  interest  the  sur¬ 
plus  portion  of  the  deposits  placed  in  their 
hands,  not  likely  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  be  required  by  the  public.  These  de¬ 
posits,  although  originally  lodged  perhaps 
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in  the  form  of  checks  and  notes,  are  all 
liable  to  be  demanded  in  gold  or  silver, 
and  to  be  so  demanded  at  once.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  which,  all  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand  are  liable  to  be  presented  at  once. 
The  consequence  is,  that  any  event  which 
produces  general  distrust  may  cause  a  sud¬ 
den  demand  for  gold  and  silver  to  an 
amount  greater  than  exists  in  the  whole  1 
world.  '  Such  a  demand  can  only  be  even 
partially  met  by  forced  sales  of  invest¬ 
ments,  at  whatever  sacrifice  such  sales  may 
be  efiected  ;  depressing  therefore  alike  the 
value  of  all  securities  that  are  not  metallic, 
and  making  the  fortunes  of  every  man  con¬ 
nected  with  commerce  or  manufactures 
hang  upon  a  thread. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  as  yet  discovered  no  remedy  for  this 
tremendous  evil.  A  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease  is  endured  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  other  means  of 
checking  excessive  and  fraudulent  issues  of 
paper  money  than  the  test  of  “  converti¬ 
bility  ;  a  test  which  fails  the  moment  it 
is  applied  on  a  large  scale!  No  one  now 
even  suspects  a  government  of  abusing  the 
prerogative  of  the  mint,  and  debasing  the 
coinage,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,but 
fraudulent  issues  of  paper  money,  it  seems, 
however  restricted  and  regulated  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  would  be  too  severe  a 
temptation  for  the  virtue  of  statesmen ! 

It  is  now  assumed  that  the  consequence 
of  a  suspension  of  cash-payments  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  France,  will  be  the 
same  inundation  of  inconvertible  paper, 
based  upon  nothing,  with  which  France 
was  deluged  during  the  first  revolution,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  assignats;  the  whole  ofj 
which  became  valueless.  This  was  in 
1796.  The  next  year,  however  (1797), 
the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  pay¬ 
ments.  Yet  the  English  assignats  did  not 
become  waste  paper,  but  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  maintained  their  value,  tiiat  on  the 
return  of  peace  they  bought  back  the  gold 
which  enabled  tlie  bank  to  resume  cash- 
payments  in  1821.*  I 

♦  AssigvMs  were  first  issued  by  the  National  or! 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  1790,  to  the  extent  of  I 
£48,000,000  j  the  government  receiving  them  back 
a^ain  in  the  taxes,  and  in  payment  of  confiscated ' 
estates  sold  by  auction.  In  1795,  the  Convention 
being  at  war  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  issued 
them  to  the  amount  of  £787,980,000,  by  which  the 
value  of  100  francs  in  paper,  fell  to  about  that  of 
100  pence  in  copper.  In  1790  the  issue  of  Assignats 
under  the  Directory,  reached  the  almost  incredible 
amount  of  £1,823,160,000  (45,579,000,0001).  An 


There  is  obviously  no  physical  or  moral 
impossibility  in  giving  to  a  currency  of  in¬ 
convertible  paper  an  uniformity  of  value  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  gold,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  a  much  greater  uniformity,  for  two 
reasons, — one,  that  paper  when  in  excess  of 
the  demand  can  be  contracted,  while  there 
are  no  means  of  withdrawing  gold  from 
circulation  ; — the  other  that  it  would  not 
be,  like  gold,  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
arising  from  a  foreign  demand,  or  a  home 
panic.  The  question  is  merely  one  of  the 
mode  by  which  the  supply  should  be  adapted' 
to  the  demand  ;  a  question  upon  which  the 
time  will  come  when  political  economists 
will  be  agreed. 

A  plan,  which  might  have  been  suggested 
to  M.  Gamier  Pages,  would  have  been, 
instead  of  declaring  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  France  inconvertible  and  a  legal  tender, 
to  have  issued  a  new  paper  currency  founded 
upon  the  security  of  the  funds.  When,  for 
example,  M.  Gamier  Pages  paid  his  debts 
to  the  depositors  of  the  savings’  banks  with 
transfer  warrants  of  5  per  cent,  stock  at 
par,  why  did  he  not  make  those  transfer 
warrants  a  legal  tender^so  that  the  savings’ 
banks  depositors  could  have  paid  their  debts 
,  with  them  at  the  same  price  ?  The  advan- 
[  tage  of  such  a  currency  over  that  of  incon¬ 
vertible  bank  paper  is  that  it  would  have 
upheld  the  funds,  and  therefore  have  main¬ 
tained  both  public  and  private  credit, 
while  the  solidity  of  the  security  would 
have  been  unquestionable.  The  dividends 
of  the  French  fundholders  amount  to 
£8,000,000  per  annum.  Can  any  man 
doubt  the  ability  of  a  population  of 
35,000,000  to  pay  this  sum  annually,  or 
the  willingness  of  the  French  people  to 
accept  the  obligation.  If  not — in  that 
equitable  adjustment  of  national  affairs,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  supersede  or  prevent 
universal  bankruptcy,  what  ought  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  £b  per  annum  (in  silver  if 
required)  thus  guaranteed,  to  be  received 
as  worth  In  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  be  worth  25  years’ purchase.  No  in¬ 
justice  therefore  could  be  done  by  making  it 
a  legal  tender  at  20  years’  purchase,  or  £100 
(divisible  into  fifths  and  tenths).  Such  a 
currency  would  also  haVe  the  recommenda- 

Assignat  of  100  francs  (£4)  was  then  currently  ex¬ 
changed  for  six  sous  (3^.). — Starch,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  102 

The  amount  of  English  Assignats,  or  Bank  of 
England  inconvertible  notes,  in  circulation  during 
the  war,  never  exceeded  £30,000,000,  and  they  were 
issued  always  upon  securities,  in  the  discount  o 
bills, — not,  as  the  French  Assignats,  in  payment  o 
the  government  expenditure. 
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tion  of  regifiating  itself,  and  bdng  wholly 
independent  of  capricious  issues.  It  could 
never  be  in  excess,  because,  whenever, 
from  the  abundance  of  money,  or  capital, 
money  ceased  to  be  worth  5  per  cent,  in 
the  public  market,  the  holders  of  these  5 
per  cent,  notes,  instead  of  paying  them 
Awaj,  would  receive  the  dividends  upon 


them,  and  keep  the  notes  in  their  own 
drawers. 

These  remarks  may  appear  as  a  digression, 
but  they  were  necessary  to  separate  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  two  questions,  both  of 
importance,  but  perfectly  distinct,  although 
now  accidentally  connected — the  question 
of  republicanism  and  that  of  the  currency. 


■from  t'fie  P«opIc*s  Je^ruftl. 

THE  VILLAGE  HOME. 

BY  SYDNEY  YENDY8. 

A  Village  Hqme,  a  Village  Home 
By  a  smiling  village  lea, 

With  the  calm  rich  life  of  its  tranquil  scene, 
And  the  ioy  that  smiles  thro’  its  ancient  mien. 
And  its  daily  flowers  and  its  olden  treen 
That  sigh  and  lean  o’er  the  grav^ard  green,— 
Oh  a  Village  Home  for  me! 

Oh  a  Village  Home !  where  all. 

From  the  babbling  village  brook 
To  the  village  sky  that  shines  on 'high, 

Hath  the  same  sweet  viUage  look! 

And  the  sun  hath  a  face  for  that  happy  place, 
Which  never  he  knows  elsewhere. 

As  a  villager  gay,  in  his  harvest  array, 

He  strides  thro’  the  morning  air : 

Pane  by  pane,  thro’  hamlet  and  lane. 

He  peepeth  in  every  one  j 
And  right  fair  speech  hath  nis  love  for  each— 
That  brave  old  neighborly  sun ! 

A  Village  Home  for  me — 

And  the  village  peace  that  plays 
Thro’  the  calm  delights  of  its  holy  nights. 

And  the  thoughts  of  its  quiet  days. 

And  a  Village  Home  for  me 
When  my  village  life  is«’er. 

And  the  village  hum  at  eve  may  come 
On  my  twilight  ear  no  more,— 

That  sleep  so  calm  and  sound 
How  the  weary  heart  would  love. 

With  the  village  graves  around. 

And  the  village  bells  above ; 

And  the  village  blessing  borne 
On  the  balm  of  Sabl^th  air ; 


And  the  tears  in  simple  eyes  that  mourn 
At  village  hour  of  prayer, 

As  they  point  to  the  stone  with  moss  overgrown, 
And  think  of  the  sleeper  there. 

A  Village  Home,  a  Village  Home 
By  a  smiling  village  lea, 

With  the  calm  rich  life  of  its  tranquil  scene. 
And  the  ioy  that  smiles  thro’  its  ancient  mien, 

I  And  its  daily  flowers  and  its  olden  treen 
That  sigh  and  lean  o’er  the  graveyard  green, — 
Oh  a  Village  Home  for  me  I 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

BY  CHARLES  MaCkaY,  LL.D. 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise 

Whaij;lorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 
Would  they  unite, 

In  love  ana  right, 

And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another ! 

expression’s  heart  might  be  imbued 

With  kindling  drops  of  loving  kindness, 

And  knowledge  puur  ^ 

From  shore  to  shore, 

Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrongs — 

All  vice  and  crime  may  die  together; 

And  wine  and  com. 

To  each  man  born, 

:Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  Aat  ever  trod — 

The  deepest  sunk  in  guSk  and  sorrow — 
Might  stand  erect 
In  self-respect, 

And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow.' 

What  might  be  done  1  This  might  be  done- 

And  more  than  thi&,  my  suffering  brother — 
More  than  the  tongue 
Ever  said  or  sung 

If  men  were  wise,  and  loved  each  other. 
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From'tht  MeC^opolitaM. 

LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

I  look’d  for  thee  the  landscape  o’er,] 

I  sought  thee,  but  in  vain  ; 

And  true,  it  seems,  that  nevermore 
We  two  may  meet  again. 

Thine  eye  so  bright,  may  shed  its  light. 

In  halls  untrod  by  me ;  | 

Where  mirth  and  song  the  glad  night  long,  * 
May  fill  the  heart  with  glee ; 

Where  melting  bosoms  own  the  might 
And  pride  of  minstrelsy. 

And  yet,  I  would  have  loved  thee  well, 

Maid  of  the  liquid  eye ; 

And  yet  upon  me  is  the  spell 
Of  thy  fair  presence  nigh. 

And  yet  I  feel\is  vain  to  tell,’ 

How  I  alone  must  sigh : 

How  the  fond  hope  that  bade  me  swell, 

Is  crushed,  despondingly. 

Oh,  be  thou  still  as  pure,  as  fair ; 

As  now  thou  seem’st  to  me ; 

Be  still  thy  heart  as  void  of  care,  * 

Thine  eye  from  weeping  free : 

Still  may  thy  tresses,  rich  and  rare, 

Hang  down  luxuriantly. 

Enough  for  me  in  secresy 
To  nurse  the  sacred  flame : 

To  fill  the  cup  in  festive  glee. 

And  give  the  honored  name ;  t 

To  drink  to  her  who  generously 
Will  not  a  poet  blame. 


;  A  FIRST  OFFENCE  UNPARDONED. 

BT  THOMAS  HARRISON. 

O  there  has  many  a  tear  been  shed, 

And  many  a  heart  been  broken. 

For  want  of  a  gentle  hand  stretch’d  forth, 

Or  a  word  in  kindness  spoken '. 

Then  0 !  with  brotherly  regard 
Greet  every  son  of  sorrow ; 

So  from  each  tone  of  love  his  heart 
New  hope — new  strength  shall  borrow. 

Nor  turn— with  cold  and  scornful  eye 
From  him  that  hath  otfended ; 

But  let  the  harshness  of  reproof. 

With  kindlier  tones  be  blended. 

The  seeds  of  good  are  everywhere : 

And,  in  the  guiUiett  bosom, 

Sunn’d  by  the  quickening  rays  of  love, 

Put  forth  their  tender  blossom. 

While  many  a  noble  soul  hath  been 
To  deed»«  of  evil  harden’d — ' 

Who  felt  that  bitterest  griefs — ' 

A  first  offence  unpai^on’d ! 

For  O !  if  one  that  slightly  errs 
Be  pass’d  by  unforgiven 

By  kindred  beings,  weak  and  frail, 

How  can  he  look  to  Heaven  ? 


Froa  Howitt’s  Jonraal. 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

BT  ROBERT  STORY. 

The  high-born  commander  who  fearlessly  leads 
His  host  or  his  fleet  in  the  “  cause  of  mankind,” 

Is  enriched  if  he  lives,  and  is  mourned  if  he  bleeds. 
While  his  name  is  in  song  and  in  story  enshrined. 
But  the  soldier,  or  sailor,  whose  arm  won  the  day — 
Who  survives,  it  may  be,  with  the  loss  of  a  limb— 
What  hand  will  enrich  him,  what  guerdon  repay. 
What  song  will  resound  through  the  nations  for 
him! 

The  favored  by  Fortune,  the  favored  by  Birth, 

Who  earned,  or  inherit  the  wealth  they  have  got. 
Enjoy  all  the  good  Heaven  pours  upon  earth. 

And  have  flatterers  that  call  them  the  gods  they 
are  not. 

But  the  poor  man  whose  toil  has  produced  all  this 
wealth. 

Whose  sinews'have  shrunk,  and  whose  eyes  have 
grown  dim — 

What  heart  thinks  of  him,  in  his  sickness  or  health  f 
What  flatterer  will  waste  a  soft  phrase  upon  Am  7 

Enough  of  old  parties  and  leaders ;  we  want 
A  leader  and  party  with  keart  and  with  nerve, 
Who  will  WORK  with  a  zeal  which  no  obstacles 
daunt — 

To  win  for  the  masses  the  rights  they  deserve. 

O,  never  did  party  in  Elngland  yet  dram 
A  cup  filled,  like  theirs,  with  delight  to  the  brim  I 
And  never  did  leader  the  blessings  obtain 
That  will  gratefully  shower  from  all  hearts  upon 
him  I 


WORK,  NOT  COMPLAINT. 

Man,  grieve  not  though  thine  eye  sees  not 
Beyond  the  far  horizon’s  bound : 

Complain  not  though  thine  intellect 
So  weak  and  limited  is  found  1 

From  hill  to  hill,  through  vales  make  way 
And  form  a  new  horizon’s  bound : 

'  From  truth  to  truth,  in  toil  ascend. 

And  day  by  day  take  in  fresh  ground ! 

The  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  heavens. 

Sees  not  at  once  the  wide  earth  o’er; 

Shall  man,  a  tenant  of  the  earth. 

The  heavens  with  a  glance  explore  1 


OUR  APPOINTED  TIME. 

Bound  down  to  earth,  the  weary  soul  complaini^ 
And  struggles  to  escape ;  panting  to  rise. 

And  wing  its  way  back  to  its  native  skies. 

But  He  whose  breath  it  is,  who  ever  reigns 
Supreme,  amid  the  light  of  lights  sustains 
Its  fainting  strength,  and  giveih  life  new  ties. 

To  make  endurance  sweet,  and  thence  supplies 
A  ray  of  heaven’s  bliss  to  earth’s  sad  plains. 
Peace,  weary  one !  thou  hast  a  work  to  do, 
Which  being  fitly  ended,  thou  shalt  soar, 

And  having  gained  it,  quit  thy  home  no  more  * 
Then  with  firm  constancy  thy  course  pursue, 
Until  all  knowledge  open  on  thy  view, 

When  life  is  love,  and  love  is  to  adore. 


Pdkch  on  the  French  Revolution. — ^PuBch  is 
down  upon  Louis  Philippe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ' 
like  a  thousand  of  brick.  One  of  the  large  carica¬ 
tures  in  Punch  represents  a  Sans  Cvlotte  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  helmet  extinguishing  Louis  Philippe  with  the 
Phrygian  Liberty  Cap.  The  King  sits  on  a  candle 
stick  like  a  pale  candle  half  burned  out.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  cuts  in  letter-press  of  the  last  number : 

Rtmaiux  of  History. — Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  “coming  man”  would  have  been  Louis 
Philippe. 

“  Commencement  de  la  FSn.^' — All  that  is  now 
left  of  the  French  “  Nobilite,’  is  the  initial  sylla¬ 
ble  “  No.”  A  bad  beginning,  but  a  worse  end. 

A  Cat  may  look  at  a  King. — This  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  maxim ;  but,  if  kings  do  not  take  care,  it  will 
become  obsolete,  for  though  it  may  be  always  true 
that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  the  time  may  come 
when  a  cat  must  look  very  sharp,  indeed,  to  find 
one.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  a  cat  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  a  Ctueen,  and  that  the  fe¬ 
line  animal  may,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  nine 
lives,  have  our  own  Victoria  to  look  upon. 

The  Bo-peep  of  the  Bourbons. — Louis  Philippe 
has  lost  his  sheep,  and  never  again  will  find  ’em. 
The  people  of  France  have  made  an  advance  and 
left  their  King  behind  ’em. 

Counterfeit  Coin. — It  is  evident  that  much  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  must  of  late  have  been  put  in  circu¬ 
lation,  for  during  many  days  the  people  of  Dover, 
Southampton,  and  other  sea-side  places,  have  been 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  baa  sovereign. 

■  The  worst  cut  of  all. — Louis  Philippe,  the  ex- 
King  turned  out  ot  France,  and  scorned  by  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  incurs  the  pity  of  Mr.  D’lsraeli.  They  say  this 
cut  up  the^King'  more  than  any  other  of  his  mis¬ 
haps. 

The  Lost  Game. 

At  cards  a  sly  and  an  old  man  played 
With  a  nation  across  the  sea 
And  oaths  were  taken,  and  bets  were  made 
As  to  whose  the  game  should  be. 

They  played  so  long,  and  they  played  so  well, 

It  was  difficult  to  scan 
If  the  sly  old  man  should  the  people  “  sell,” 

Or  the  people  the  sly  old  man. 

The  people  were  “  flush”  of  “clubs”  and  “spades,” 
And  played  as  if  in  despair ; 

And  “ttiamonds”  he  had,  in  all  their  grades, 

But  never  a  “  heart”  was  there. 


The  last  “  heat”  came  of  the  game  I  sing, 

And  the  people  played  pell-mell ; 

But  the  old  man  lost,  tho’  ne  played  the  “  king,” 

For  he  played  the  “  knave’'  as  well. 

The  Three  Glorious  Days  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

Feb.  26th.  I  left  London  for  Paris. 

“  27th.  I  reached  Paris. 

“  28th.  I  left  Paris,  and  reached  London. 

Moral. — I  came ;  I  saw ;  but  somehow  did  not 
conquer. — Cjesar,  (a  little  altered). 

Ominous. — This  is  the  second  time  that  titles 
have  been  abolished  in  France.  The  rule  of  Lind- 
ley  Murray  says,  “  two  negatives  make  an  affirma¬ 
tive  but  as  the  French  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
English  rule,  there  is  still  hope  left  for  the  French 
nobility. 

Citizen  Louis  Philippe  in  Paris. — Such  is  the 
confidence  of  the  French  Republicans  in  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  their  form  of  Government  thal,  it  is  said,  in 
a  very  little  time  they  will  allow  all  the  Orleans  fa¬ 
mily  to  return  to  Paris  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  pri¬ 
vate  citizenship.  Louis  Philippe,  we  understand, 
proposes  to  set  up  in  busined^  as  a  money  changer. 

The  Patentees  of  Government — We  are  so  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  no  Ministry  can  survive  for 
a  week  unless  it  is  compounded  of  the  Nobility,  that 
we  have  the  most  serious  alarms  for  the  duration  of 
the  Provisional  Government  at  Paris.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  single  Lord  amongst  them  !  It  is  true  that 
the  members  are  all  men  of  genius,  every  one  of 
whom  has  distinguished  himself,  more  or  less,  by 
his  talents — but  what  has  that  to  do  with  Govern¬ 
ment!  No!  Give  us  the  Red  Book  before  all 
other  books,  be  they  histories,  or  the  best  works  on 
political  economy,  or  the  cleverest  book  you  like. 
What  is  a  man  like  Lamartine  to  a  Marquis? 
How  can  a  person  like  Louis  Blanc,  much  less  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  know  as  much  about  states¬ 
manship  as  an  Earl,  or  a  Viscount,  or  even  a  Bight 
Honorable  !  No ;  the  probability  i*  absurd.  The 
race  of  statesmen  are  all  bom  with  coronets.  It  is 
a  breed  of  itself.  The  branches  of  Government,  to 
flourish,  must  covered  with  strawberry-leaves. 
For  a  country  to  be  happy,  to  be  free  from  debt,  to  be 
prosperous,  the  Ministers  that  guide  it  must  be  se¬ 
lected  on  the  golden  rule  of  “  Nobility  before  Abi¬ 
lity.” 

The  preference  reads  rather  absurd,  but  the  thing 
has  been  proved  so  often  in  England,  that  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  it  must  be  true ;  and  are  we  not  particularly 
happy! — Look  to  the  Income-Tax.  Are  we  not 
free  from  debt  1 — Only  refer  to  the  National  Debt. 
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And  are  we  not  prosperous  ? — But  it  is  useless  solv¬ 
ing  these  questions  when  we  have  a  Whig  Minis¬ 
try.  The  Genius  of  Statesmanship  abides  only  in 
Herald’s  College. 

St.  Helena  tKe  Second. — The  Napoleon  of  Peace 
has  worked  out  his  resemblance  to  his  namesake. 
He  now  only  wants  a  St.  Helena,  which  we  hope 
he  will  find  at  Claremont,  where,  upon  his  two  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  British  Funds,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
rough  it  quietly  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  Mouth-Stopper  of  Prance. — The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  declared  Reform  Banquets  illegal. 
Louis  Philippe  evidently  disapproves  of  the  too 
great  readiness  to  help  themselves  displayed  by  his 
subjects  at  those  dinners.  So  anxious  is  he  to  stop ' 
the  mouths  of  his  people  that  he  now  forbids  them 
from  dining.  But  no  doubt  his  paternal  views  of 
Government  would  be  fully  answered  if  his  lieges 
would  behave  at  table  like  well-regulated  children, 
and  eat — but  not  talk. 

Equivocal  Insanity. — Count  Mortier  is  declared  to 
be  mad.  One  of  the  alleged  signs  of  his  insanity  is 
his  belief  that  M.  Guizot  is  desirous  of  depriving 
him  of  his  skin.  For  ourselves,  we  think  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this.  For  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  we  believe  it  likely  that  M.  Guizot  should 
wish  himself  in  any  other  man’s  skin  than  his  own. 

The  Social  Influence  op  Tea. — In  a  former 
paper  it  was  shown  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers,  require 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  stimulant.  Wherever 
this  stimulant  is  tea,  there  is  to  be  found,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  the  spirit  of  civilization  in  full 
activity.  Where  it  is. wanting,  or  used  in  small 
quantity,  barbarous  manners  are  still  predominant. 

1  therel’bre  propound  that  tea  and  the  discontinuance 
of  barbarism  are  connected  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect.  'I'he  original  country  of  tea  hadArrived, 
at  the  (late  when  history  began  to  be  written  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  a  .‘^tage  of  refinement  which  was  unknown 
in  the  west  for  many  centuries  after.  The  Chinese 
were  shut  up  with  their  tea  between  the  desert  and 
the  (x:ean ;  and  when  visited  at  the  end  of  many 
centuries  by  Europeans,  who  crossed  the  deep,  or 
penetrated  through  a  cordon  of  savage  nations  for 
the  purpose,  they  were  found  to  possess  the  political 
and  social  institutions,  the  manners,  and  even  the 
frivolities  peculiar  to  civilized  life.  Tea  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  thousand  wants,  from  which  spring  the 
decencies  and  luxuries  of  society.  The  savage  may 
drink  water  out  of  his  calabash  till  doomsday ;  but 
give  him  tea,  and  he  straightway  exercises  his  fa- 
ctilties  in  the  invention  of  a  cup  worthy  of  such  a 
beverage.  Tea  was  thus  the  inventor,  I  have  little 
doubt,  of  that  rich  porcelain  called  china,  from 
which  arose  numberless  ideas  of  elegance  in  form, 
and  beauty  in  coloring.  The  Japanese  are  perhaps 
still  greater  tea-drinkers  than  the  Chinese ;  and  they 
afibrd  a  more  striking  instance  than  the  latter  of  the 
union  of  this  custom  with  a  high  state  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  politeness.  Tea  was  hardly  known  at  all 
in  this  country  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  trace,  in 
direct  manner,  the  operation  of  this  new  agent  in 
civilization,  for  tea  (ioes  its  spiriting  gently.  It  is 
no  vulgar  conjuror,  whose  aim  it  is  to  make  people 
stare.  It  insinuates  itself  into  the  mind,  stimulates 
the  imagination,  disarms  the  thoughts  of  their 
coarseness,  and  brings  up  dancing  to  the  surface  a 
thousand  beautiful  and  enlivening  ideas.  It  is  a 
bond  of  family  love ;  it  is  the  ally  of  a  woman  in 
the  work  of  refinement ;  it  throws  down  the  con¬ 
ventional  barrier  between  the  two  sexes,  taming  the 


rude  strength  of  the  one,  and  ennobling  the  graceful 
weakness  of  the  other.  Tea,  however,  philosophi¬ 
cally  considered,  is  merely  a  rival  of  alcunol. 
The  desire  for  an  agreeable  and  exhilarating  drink 
is  natural  to  man,  for  it  exists  in  all  states  of  so¬ 
ciety ;  and  the  new  beverage,  gratifying  the  taste  as 
it  does  without  injuring  the  health  or  maddening  the 
brain,  must  be  considered  a  blessing  to  the  human 
race.  We  are  apt  to  l(X)k  with  di.«gust  at  such  sta¬ 
tistics  as  I  have  ventured  to  introduce,  though  spar¬ 
ingly,  into  this  article ;  but  if  w’e  consider  the  moral 
consequences  attending  the  consumption  of  a  few 
additional  million  pounds  of  tea,  the  arithmetical 
figures  will  be  invested  with  more  than  romantic 
interest. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Mikabeac. — Poets  tell  us  clouds  take  the  forms  of 
the  countries  over  which  they  pass,  that  moulding 
themselves  upon  the  valleys,  upon  the  plains,  or  the 
mountains,  they  preserve  their  impress,  and  thus  bear 
them  across  the  heavens.  This  is  the  image  of  certain 
men,  whose  collective  genius,  so  to  say,  moulds  it¬ 
self  upon  their  era,  anti  in  themselves  embody  all 
the  individuality  of  a  nation.  Mirabeau  was  one 
of  these  men.  He  did  not  originate  the  revolution, 
he  manifested  it.  Without  him,  perhaps,  it  w’ould 
have  remained  a  mere  idea  or  tendency.  He  was 
bom,  and  in  him  it  found  form,  passion,  language, 
that  which  causes  a  crow’d  to  exclaim;  “Behold 
here  is  the  thing  itself!” 

He  was  born  a  gentleman,  of  an  old  family,  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Italy,  but  refugees,  and  established  in 
Provence.  This  family  was  one  of  those  which 
Florence  had  repulsed  from  her  bosom  during  the 
tempestuous  times  of  her  liberty,  and  for  whose 
exile  and  persecution  Dante  so  severely  reproaches 
his  country.  The  blood  of  Machiavelli  and  the 
restless  genius  of  the  Italian  republics  show  ed  them¬ 
selves  in  all  the  individuals  of  this  race.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  souls  are  above  their  destiny.  Vices, 
passions,  virtues,  all  are  beyond  the  common  line. 
The  women  are  angelic  or  wicked,  the  men  sublime 
or  depraved,  their  very  language  is  emphatic  and 
grand  like  their  characters.  Even  in  their  most 
familiar  correspondence  there  are  the  coloring  and 
vibration  of  the  heroic  tongues  of  Italy.  Mirabeau’s 
ancestors  speak  of  their  domestic  affairs  as  Plutarch 
of  the  quarrels  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  You  feel  that  they  are  ^at  men  lost 
amidst  ignoble  things.  Mirabeau  from  his  cradle 
was  filled  with  this  dome.'^tic  majesty  and  this  man- 
h(X)d.  The  source  of  genius  is  often  in  tbe  race, 
and  the  family  is  sometimes  the  prophecy  of  destiny. 
Mirabeau’s  education  was  rude  and  cold,  like  the 
hand  of  his  father,  who  was  called  the  Piend  of 
Men,  but  whese  restless  spirit  and  selfish  vanity 
rendered  him  the  persecutor  of  his  wife  and  the 
tyrant  of  his  children.  Honor  w'as  the  only  virtue 
taught  him.  That  was  the  name  then  given  to  that 
parade  virtue  w'hich  was  often  only  the  exterior  of 
probity  and  the  elegance  of  vice.  Entering  the 
I  military  service  early,  he  only  contracted  a  taste  for 
dissipation  and  play.  His  youth  being  passed  in 
state  prisons,  his  passions  there  exasperated  them¬ 
selves,  his  genius  whetted  itself  on  the  chains  of  his 
dungeon,  and  his  soul  lost  that  mtxlesty  which  rarely 
survives  these  precocious  chastisements.  Removed 
from  prison  to  attempt,  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
forming  a  connexion  with  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
rigpuan,  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the  great  families 
of  Provence,  he  practised  himself  in  cunning  and 
audacious  scheming  on  this  little  stage  of  Aix.  H« 
displayed  cunning,  seduction,  bravado,  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  nature  to  gain  success ;  and  he  did 
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succeed ;  but  scarcely  had  he  married  before  he  is  j 
pursued  by  fresh  persecutions,  and  the  strong  castle , 
of  Pontarlier  opens  to  receive  him.  A  love,  which  ] 
the  “Letters  to  Sophie’*  have  rendered  immortal, 
once  more  open  the  gates  for  him.  He  carries  off 
Madame  de  Monnier  from  her  old  husband.  The 
happy  lovers  lake  refuge  I’or  some  months  in  Hol¬ 
land.  They  are  overtaken,  are  separated,  are  placed 
in  confinement,  one  in  the  convent,  the  other  in  the 
dungeon  of  Vincennes.  Love,  which  like  fire  in 
the  veins  of  the  earth,  always  shows  itself  in  some 
recess  of  a  (jreat  man’s  destiny,  kindles  into  one 
ardent  flame  all  the  passions  of  Mirabeau.  In  his 
vengeance,  it  is  outraged  love  which  he  satisfies ;  in  I 
liberty,  it  is  love  w'hich  he  again  wins  and  rescues- 
in  study,  it  is  also  love  which  he  makes  illustrious. ! 
Entering  obscure  into  his  dungeon,  he  leaves  it  a 
writer,  an  orator,  a  statesman  ;  but  perverted,  ready 
for  anything,  even  to  sell  himself  for  fortune  and 
celebrity. 

The  drama  of  his  life  has  been'conceived  in  his 
brain  ;  a  stage  is  alone  wanting,  and  that  time  pre¬ 
pares  for  him.  In  the  interval  of  the  few  years 
which  passed  between  the  time  of  his  quitting  the 
fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  his  entering  the  National 
Assembly,  he  accomplished  a  mass  of  polemical 
work,  which  W'ould  have  wearied  any  other  man, 
but  which  only  kept  him  in  breatih  The  Bank  of 
St.  Charles,  the  Institutions  of  Holland,  the  work  on 
Prussia,  his  encounter  with  Beaumarchais,  his  style 
and  the  part  he  had  to  sustain,  those  grand  pleadings 
upon  questions  of  war,  of  the  balance  of  European 
powers,  of  finance;  those  biting  invectives,  those 
word-duels  with  the  ministers  and  popular  men  ol 
the  time,  already  recalled  the  Roman  Forum  at  the 
lime  of  Clodius  and  Cicero.  You  feel  the  antique 
spirit  in  these  modern  controversies.  You  already 
believe  you  hear  the  first  roaring  of  tho.se  popular 
tumults,  which  are  soon  to  burst  forth,  and  w-hich  , 
his  voice  is  destined  to  govern.  At  the  first  election 
of  Aix,  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  nobility,  he  throws 
himself  on  the  mercies  of  the  people,  sure  to  make 
the  balance  fall  on  that  side  on  which  he  be.stows 
the  weight  of  bis  audacity  and  genius.  Marseilles 
disputes  with  Aix  the  po.ssession  of  the  great  ple¬ 
beian.  His  two  elections,  the  discourses  which  he 
delivers  there,  the  addresses  which  he  diaws  up,  and 
the  energy  which  he  displays,  occupy  the  attention 
of  all  France.  His  echoing  words  became  proverbs 
of  the  levolution.  From  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
into  the  National  Assembly,  he  alone  occupied  it ; 
he  in  his  own  person  is  the  entire  people.  His 
gestures  are  commands.  He  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  throne.  His  very  vices  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  clearness  and  sincerity  of  his  intellect. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rostrum  he  is  a  man  without  shame 
and  virtue,  at  the  rostrum  he  is  an  honest  man. 
Yet  the  people  are  no  religion  to  him,  only  an  in¬ 
strument.  His  God  is  glory ;  his  faith  posterity ; 
his  conscience  only  in  his  intellect,  the  fanaticism 
of  his  idea  is  entirely  human;  the  cold  materialism 
of  the  age  deprives  his  soul  of  the  motive  and  the 
strength  given  by  imperishable  things.  He  dies, 
exclaiming,  “  Cover  me  with  perfumes  and  crown 
me  with  flowers,  that  1  may  enter  into  the  eternal 
sleep.”  He  is  of  time  alone  ;  he  has  imprinted  no¬ 
thing  of  the  infinite  on  his  w'ork.  He  has  not  sanc¬ 
tified  either  his  character,  his  acts,  or  his  thoughts, 
with  an  immortal  sign.  Had  he  believed  in  God 
he  might  have  died  a  martyr,  but  he  w^oiild  have 
left  behind  him  the  religion  of  reason,  and  the  reign 
of  democracy.  In  a  word,  Mirabeau  was  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  a  people— yet  that  is  not  after  all  being  the 
aith  of  a  people ! — Lamariine^s  CHrandins. 


[May, 

f  Portrait  op  Louis  XVI.  Louis  was  at  this  time 
thirty-seven;  his  features  were  those  of  his  race, 
rendered  rather  more  heavy  by  the  German  blood 
1  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  He 
’  had  blue  eyes  much  open,  rather  clear  than  dazzling, 
a  round  retreating  forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  deprived 
somewhat  of  the  usual  energy  of  the  aquiline  form, 
by  the  nostrils  being  soft  and  heavy ;  a  mouth  smil¬ 
ing  and  gracious  in  its  expression,  thick  lips,  but 
well  cut;  a  fine  skin,  a  rich  and  bright  complexion 
a^though  somewhat  flaccid.  His  stature  was  short, 
his  figure  stout,  attitude  timid,  gait  uncertain.  In 
repose  an  uneasy  balancing  of  himself,  first  on  one 
hip,  then  on  the  other,  it  might  be  a  movement  con¬ 
tracted  by  him  in  the  impatience  which  seizes  princes 
forced  to  give  long  audiences,  or  a  physical  sign  of 
the  perpetual  balancing  of  his  undecided  mind.  In 
his  whole  person  an  expression  of  good-humor,  more 
vulgar  than  royal,  exciting  at  the  first  moment  rather 
mockery  than  veneration,  and  which  was  seized 
upon  by  his  enemies  with  a  \vicked  perverseness 
and  exhibited  to  the  people  as  a  symbol  of  those  vices 
which  they  desired  to  immolate  in  royalty.  In 
•short,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  imperial  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  last  Ccesars  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of 
their  race  and  the  empire;  the  gentleness  of  Antoni¬ 
nus,  w'ith  the  heavy  corpulency  of  Vitellius ;  such 
was  the  man ! 

The  young  prince  had  been  brought  up  at  Meu- 
don,  in  complete  seclusion  from  the  court  of  Loui-s 
XV.  That  evil  atmosphere  which  had  infected  the 
asre,  had  not  penetrated  to  the  heir  of  the  throne. 
The  soul  of  Fenelon  seemed  to  have  revisited  this 
Palace  of  Meudon,  where  he  had  educated  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  watch  over  the  education  of  his 
descendant.  That  which  was  most  nearly  related 
to  enthroned  vice,  was  perhaps  the  purest  thing  in 
France.  Had  not  the  age  been  as  dissolute  as  the 
1  king,  it  would  have  lavished  all  its  affection  upon 
him.  But  the  age  had  reached  that  point  of  corrup¬ 
tion  when  purity  appears  ridiculous,  and  when 
modesty  is  derided.  Married  at  twenty  to  a  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  he  continued  till  he  ascended  the 
throne,  his  life  of  domestic  seclusion  and  study. 
The  horror  inspired  by  hi?  grandlather,  formed  his 
only  popularity.  For  a  few  days  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  people,  but  never  their  favor.  Honest 
and  well-informed  he  was,  but  spite  of  his  feeling 
the  necessity  of  reform,  he  had  not  the  soul  of  a  re¬ 
former;  he  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  boldness 
necessary.  He  accumulated  tempests  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  impulse. — Lamartine* 

Marie-Antoinette. — The  Gueen  seemed  to  have 
been  created  by  nature,  as  a  contrast  to  the  King, 
and  to  excite  for  ages,  intere.st  and  compassion  in 
one  of  those  .state  dramas,  which  are  incomplete 
without  the  sufl'erings  of  a  woman.  Daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa,  her  life  had  commenced  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  She  w  as  one  of 
those  children  which  the  Empress  held  by  the  hand 
when  pre.senting  herself  as  a  suppliant  before  her 
faithful  Hungarian  subjects,  they  exclaimed, — “  Let 
us  die  for  our  King  Maria  Theresa  !”  Her  daugh¬ 
ter  also  had  the  heart  of  a  king.  At  her  arrival  in 
France,  her  beauty  had  dazzled  the  w’hole  kingdom ; 
this  beauty  was  still  in  all  its  splendor.  She  was 
of  a  tall,  graceful  figure ;  a  true  daughter  of  the 
Tyrol.  The  two  children  she  had  presented  to  the 
throne,  lent  to  her  person  that  character  of  maternal 
majesty  which  suits  so  well  the  mother  of  a  nation. 
The  presentiments  of  her  misfortunes,  and  the  anxi 
eties  of  each  day  had  only  somewhat  paled  her  first 
freshness.  The  natural  majesty  of  her  carriage  de* 
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stroved  noiae  of  the  grace  of  her  moTements ;  her 
neck  rising  freely  from  her  shoulders,  had  those 
grand  bendings  which  give  such  expression  to  alti¬ 
tudes.  You  felt  the  woman  beneath  the  queen,  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart  under  the  majesty  of  her 
destiny.  Her  light  brown  hair  was  long  and  silky ; 
her  forehead  high  and  slightly  swelling;  her  eyes  of 
that  clear  blue  which  recalls  northern  skies,  or  the 
waters  of  the  Danube  j  her  nose  aquiline,  the  nostrils 
t»pen,  and  distended  with  emotion,  a  sign  of  courage ; 
her  m6uth  large,  the  teeth  dazzling,  Austrian  lip, 
Uiat  is  to  say,  prominent  and  full ;  the  contour  of  her 
countenance  ov’al,  her  physiognomy  changing,  ex¬ 
pressive,  full  of  emotmn.  Ker  whole  countenance 
clothed  with  that,  indescribable  splendor,  which  ] 
sparkles  in  the  gjance,  glows  in  the  shadows  and 
reflexions  of  the  flesh,  and  surrounds  all  with  a  halo 
similar  to  the  warm  and  colored  vapor  in  which 
objects  bathed  w  ith  sunshine  seem  to  swim ;  the 
highest  expression  of  beauty  which  gives  to  it  the 
ideal,  renders  it  living  and  changes  it  into  attraction. 
Together  with  all  these  charms,  a  soul  thirsting  for 
aflection,  a  heart  easily  moved  and  only  asking  for 
a  resting  place ;  and  a  smile  pensive  and  intelligent. 
—Such  was  Marie- Antoinette  as  the  w'oman. 

This  was  enough  to  make  the  happiness  of  a  man, 
and  the  ornament  of  a  court.  To  inspire  an  unde¬ 
cided  king,  and  be  the  salvation  of  a  state  more  was 
needed.  Genius  for  government  was  needed;  and 
this  the  dueen  had  not.  Received  with  a  mad  in¬ 
toxication  by  a  corrupt  court,  and  ardent  nation, 
she  wras  likely  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  their 
sentiments.  She  had  let  herself  be  lulled  to  rest 
amidst  the  dissipations  of  Trianon.  She  had  heard 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  tempest  without  believing 
in  the  danger.  The  court  w'as  become  importunate, 
the  nation  bi:)stile.  An  instrument  of  the  court  in¬ 
trigues  upoT>  the  heart  of  the  King,  she  had  at  first 
favored,  then  combated  all  those  reforms  which 
would  have  prevented  or  delayed  the  crisis.  Her 
name  became  to  tire  people  the  phantom  of  the 
counter-revolution.  We  are  ready  to  calumniate 
what  w’e  fear.  Sire  was  painted  as  a  Messalina. 
The  most  infamous  pamphlets  were  circulated;  the 
most  scandalous  anecdotes  believed.  She  might  be 
accused  of  tenderness ;  of  depravity,  never.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  young,  and  adored ;  if  her  heart  did  not  remain 
insensible,  her  secret  .sentiments,  innocent  perhaps, 
never  justly  gave  room  for  scandal.  History  has 
her  modesty;  and  this  we  will  not  violate.  On 
these  memorable  days,  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
the  dueen  perceived  only  too  late  the  enmity  of  the 
people.  Emigration  commenced,  and  she  regarded 
it  with  favor.  She  was  accused  of  plotting  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  nation.  Her  name  was  sung  aloud 
in  the  anger  of  the  people.  One  w'oraan  became  the 
enemy  of  an  entire  nation.  Her  pride  disdained  to 
deceive  the  people.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her  re¬ 
sentment,  and  her  terror.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  she  could  not  show  her  face  at  the  wdndow 
without  provoking  outrage,  and  hearing  insult. 
Every  noise  in  the  city  made  her  fear  an  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Her  da)’s  were  3e.solate,  her  nights  agitated. 
Her  martyrdom  was  each  hour  throughout  two  long 
years,  and  multiplied  in  her  heart  by  her  love  lor 
her  two  children,  and  her  uneasiness  about  the  King. 
Her  servants  were  spies.  She  caused  much  evil  to 
the  king ;  endowed  with  more  mind,  more  soul,  more 
character  than  he,  her  superiority  only  served  to 
inspire  him  with  confidence  in  her  fatal  counsel. 
She  was  at  once  the  consolation  of  his  woes,  and 
the  genius  of  his  de.struction  ;  step  by  step  she  led 
him  towards  the  scaffold ;  but  she  mounted  it  whh 
him. — Lamartine. 


The  Revelations  of  Science.-— Robert] 'Hunt, 
Elsq.,  writing  in  the  Phamiacentical  Times,  says : — 
“The  all-vigorous  mind  of  the  most  inspired  ol 
British  bards,  who  tuned  his  lyre  to  the  song  of 
creation,  never,  in  the  rapture  and  the  trance  of 
poetic  conception,  dreamed  of  any  system  so  singu¬ 
larly  complete  as  that  which  science  has  revealed 
unto  us.  The  dependence  of  all  systems  of  worlds 
upon  each  other,  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
powers  by  which  they  are  retained  in  their  places, 
the  disposition  of  mat-fer  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  the 
relation  of  every  kingdom  of  nature  to  each  other, 
the  harmony  of  the  action  of  those  forces  upon 
which  all  the  great  natural  phenomena  depend,  and 
the  probable  flow  of  all  these  quickening  principles 
from  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  the  enchainment 
of  the  earth  by  mysterious  powers  to  that  luminary, 
present  to  every  reflecting  mind  a  series  of  circum¬ 
stances  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  soul-enno¬ 
bling  thought,  and  to  carry  conviction  that,  how¬ 
ever  wonderful  may  be  thie  marvellous  creations 
of  the  poetic  mind,  they  are  far  exceeded  by  the 
revelations  of  science, — that,  indeed,  truth  is  stra7tge, 
stranger  than  jiciionP 

“  There’s  Nothing  Like  Leather.”— This  old 
adage  Hike  many  others)  seems  doomed  to  be  crush¬ 
ed  under  the  wheels  of  progress.  Gulta  Percha 
(pertsha)  has  fairly  “  steppw  into  the  shoes”  hither¬ 
to  monopolised  by  tanned  hides.  Vegetarians,  who 
believe  that  men  may  have  all  their  wants  supplied 
by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  live  without  the 
shedding  of  blood,  are  rejoicing  in  the  discovery, 
and  seem  to  have  realized  much  good  for  their 
“  8ole.s.”  Some  little  account  of  this  new  commo¬ 
dity  may  not  be  uninteresting 

Gutta  Percha  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  which  grows 
on  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  t.‘ie  entire  Malayan 
Penin.sula  abounds  in  extensive  forests  of  this  most 
valuable  production  of  the  iropic.s.  The  tree  is  very 
large,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  India- 
rubber  tree,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  botanical  cha¬ 
racteristics.  The  sap  of  the  tree  exudes  from  its  la¬ 
cerated  surface,  but  quickly  becomes  hard  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  purified  by  being  boiled  in 
hot  water,  w'hen  it  becomes  soft  and  pla.stic ;  below 
a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
wood;  it  is  extremely  tough,  but  becomes  plastic 
when  it  is  cut  into  thin  strips ;  at  a  temperature  be¬ 
low  boiling  w’ater  it  becomes  as  soft  and  yielding  as 
melted  wax  or  putty,  and  may  be  moulded  into  any 
form,  or  stretched  out  thinner  than  the  finest  paper. 
When  it  cools,  it  becomes  hard  and  tough  again, 
and  retains  its  plastic  shape  without  the  slightest 
change  by  contraction  or  warping.  Its  tenacity  is 
wonderful ;  a  thin  slip  sustained  a  weight  of  fifty 
pounds;  the  process  of  melting  and  cooling  seems 
to  have  no  effect  in  injuring  its  qualities.  It  burns 
freely,  and  emits  an  odor  when  ignited  similar  to 
that  of  caoutchouc ;  it  is  easily  di.ssolved  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  with  difliculty  in  ether  and  other  sol- 
;  vents  of  India-rubber.  The  uses  of  this  valuable 
material  are  almost  infinite ;  it  combines  all  the  va¬ 
luable  properties  of  the  best  tanned  leather,  with  the 
I  elasticity  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  durability  which 
I  neither  of  them  possesses,  and  for  strapping  machi¬ 
nery  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  seriously 
experienced.  It  will  answer  all  the  purposes  to 
which  leather  is  applied,  and  is  immensely  superior  to 
that  of  India-rubber  for  boots  and  shoes.  A  leaf  of 
Gutta  Percha,  no  thicker  than  bank-note  paper,  is  as 
impervious  to  water  as  glass ;  for  umbrellas,  over¬ 
coats,  roofe  of  houses,  bcHtoms  of  ships,  covering  of 
boxes,  and  in  all  cases  where  protection  from  wet  is 
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desired,  its  use  will  be  invaluable.  It  can  be  form¬ 
ed  into  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  of  any  size  and  de¬ 
cree  of  strength  that  may  be  required ;  and  used  for 
•such  purposes  will  not  decompose  or  wear  out ;  and 
being  ductile  and  elastic  it  may  be  applied  in  a 
thousand  shapes  and  for  thousands  of  purposes 
where  iron  or  lead  cannot  be  used.  It  will  supply 
the  place  of  tin,  wood,  copper,  iron,  stone,  and  even 
glas.s,  for  such  purposes  as  buckets,  tubs,  vases,  gob¬ 
lets,  drinking  cups,  and  all  manner  of  utensils  which 
are  not  used  over  the  fire.  But  its  uses  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  are  even  more  varied.  In  England 
it  has  already  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
bookbinding,  and  for  that  purpose  alone  it  must 
soon  entirely  supersede  leather.  For  mouldings  of 
all  kinds,  for  the  cornices  of  a  house,  the  capitals  of 
pillars  in  architecture,  to  the  most  delicate  and  in-  j 
tricate  fancy  work,  such  as  snuflf-boxes,  picture- 
frames,  Knife-handles,  and  the  ornamentation  ofj 
rooms,  carriages,  fountains,  ships’  cabins,  steam-  j 
boats,  and  the  innumerable  articles  which  are  made 
to  gratify  the  eye,  it  must  supersede  many  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Air,  acids,  and  the  ordinary  chemical 
agencies,  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  harder  than 
horn,  soller  than  wax,  mere  tenacious  than  caout- ! 
chouc,  more  durable  than  iron  ;  nothing  can  injure  I 
it  but  a  hot  fire,  and  even  that  does  not  destroy  it ;  j 
and  no  ordinary  rub  can  deface  it  For  floor-cloths 
it  will  supersede  the  use  of  all  other  materials,  as  it 
can  be  made  of  extreme  thinness  perfectly  imper¬ 
vious  to  air  or  water,  and  of  greater  durability 
tlian  any  other  flexible  materia]  known.  In  its ; 
hard  state  it  can  with  difficulty  be  cut  with  a  knife  ! 
^or  saw,  but  when  it  is  soft  it  can  be  moulded  into ! 
the  most  delicate  forms  by  the  hand  of  a  child.”  j 

Mr.  Babbage  on  Taxation — Mr.  Babbage  re¬ 
gards  taxation  as  payment  for  protection ;  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  just  to  tax  income  and  not  property, 
for  a  limited  time,  because  income  is  annual,  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  pay  an  annual  sum  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  If  you  tax  property,  he  says,  you  tax  one 
man  for  being  richer  than  another.  In  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  temporary  taxation,  our  great  calculator 
seems  to  be  misled  by  the  community  of  the  term 
“  annual  ”  as  applied  to  the  tax  and  the  duration  of 
the  thing  which  he  consents  to  protect:  but  in  fact 
that  coincidence  does  not  signify  much:  if  a  man 
needs  protection  for  a  year,  he  does  not  need  it  only 
-for  his  perishable  goods;  the  nurseryman,  who  is 
obliged  to  hire  watchmen  against  the  casualties  of  a 
particularly  hard  season,  will  not  set  them  to  watch 
his  annuals  only,  but  will  be  still  more  solicitous 
about  his  perennials:  the  income  of  1848  needs  pro¬ 
tection  only  in  1848,  but  the  fixed  property  which  is 
enjoyed  in  1849  also  needed  protection  in  1848.  It 
seems  curious  that  it  should  he  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  are  other  things  whichneed  protection 
through  a  storm  besides  those  which  are  naturally 
deciduous. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  purposes  of  taxation  are 
expressed  with  tolerable  fairness  by  the  term  “  pro¬ 
tection  ” :  it  will  appear  that  there  are  three  classes  i 
of  protection  exacted  by  the  tax-payer  from  the  state,  j 

1.  Protection  for  his  own  person.  All  men  enjoy  I 
this  equally  ;  and,  Wat  Tyler  notwithstanding,  jus- ! 
dice  would  be  satisfied,  on  the  score  of  this  particular  | 
protection,  by  a  perfectly  equal  polltax  on  every  liv-  j 
ing  soul. 

2.  Protection  for  his  possessions.  Income  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  only  one  thing  that  a  man  possesses. 
He  would  think  it  very  scanty  defence  which  secur- ! 
ed  him  only  his  dividend,  and  suffered  his  stock  to ! 
be  confiscated — only  his  rent,  and  suffered  his  land  | 
io  be  ploughed  with  salt.  He  wants  protection,  if  at ' 


I  all,  for  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  and  most  of  all 
for  those  which'are  most  lasting. 

'  3.  |Proteciion  for  his  free  action.  This  it  is  impos¬ 

sible  to  tax  directly;  the  needful  surveillance  over  a 
man’s  actions  being  incompatible  with  liberty.  But 
you  arrive  at  much  the  same  result,  e  converso,  by 
taxing  all  that  he  consumes  and  uses — by  a  system 
of  taxes  on  consumption.  In  order  to  make  those 
taxes  fall  equally,  they  ought  to  be  rated  on  all 
things  according  to  a  uniform  standard  ad  valorem, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  trade  by 
deranging  the  projxirtions  of  price.  A  perfectly 
equal  pressure  of  taxes  would  be  quite  accordant 
with  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  Absolute  perfection 
'  would  be  impossible ;  but  it  would  be  po.ssible  to 
readjust  the  tariff  on  this  principle — that  no  taxe< 
should  be  excessive,  either  in  heaviness  or  light¬ 
ness,  as  compared  with  others.  —  Spectator. 

Louts  Philippe. — The  remarkable  man  who  now 
governs  France  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  has 
travelled  much,  he  has  seen  much,  and  he  has 
learned  much  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  whether  sovereign  or  subject,  who  has  had  a 
greater  commerce  with,  or  experience  of,  men  and 
things.  Without  possessing  any  brilliant  or  showy 
talents,  he  is  a  personage  of  great  general  informa¬ 
tion  ;  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a  naturally 
cold  and  reserved  disposition,  in  affairs  of  moment : 
distinguished  alike  in  great  things  and  in  small  by 
prudence  and  perseverance.  He  is  a  man  of  im¬ 
mense  labor,  taking  a  pleasure  in  affairs  and  in 
the  transaction  and  dispatch  of  business.  He  ex¬ 
amines  himself  all  important  papers  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  State,  reads  the  principal  journals,  and 
attends  even  to  the  details  ot  his  own  private  for¬ 
tune,  and  to  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  his  fa- 
I  mily  and  children,  lie  is  an  excellent  linguist, 
speaking  with  fluency,  English,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  very  lately  he  astonished  the  Ambassador  of 
Bolivia,  by  addressing  him  in  the  primitive  language 
of  Peru.  Though  in  public  the  King  is  an  inces- 
;  sant  and  rather  egotistical  talker  on  oidinary  topics 
of  no  moment,  yet  he  speaks  but  little  at  Cabinet 
Councils,  generally  listening  very  attentively. 
Sometimes  he  interrupts,  fifl  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
question,  and  sometimes  he  interposes  objections. 
It  very  often  happens  that  he  knows  practically  more 
of  a  question  than  all  his  Ministers,  especially  if  it 
have  reference  to  foreign  affairs  or  diplomacy ;  and 
should  the  Council  not  agree  vith  him,  delay  is  ge¬ 
nerally  interposed,  where  practicable,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  monarch  sets  about  seriously  to  car¬ 
ry  his  point.  In  this  purpose  he  is  most  frequently, 
by  perseverance,  successful,  so  that  the  pcvnric  im- 
muable  is  not  a  fiction.  To  say  that  he  is  a  sincere, 
a  fair-dealing,  or  an  honest  man,  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  ;  to  say  that  he  is  a  very  superior  man  would 
be  flattery;  but  he  is  a  cold,  calculating,  reflective 
man;  resolute,  prudent,  unscrupulous,  crafty,  and 
sagacious.  He  knows  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and 
the  characters  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  am¬ 
bassadors  better  than  any  man  in  his  dominions. 
He  very  well  understands,  also,  the  feelings  of  the 
richer  middle  classes,  commercial  and  landed,  of 
France ;  and  on  them  he  places  his  firmest  reliance. 
But  for  the  last  three  years  he  has,  in  endeavoring 
to  aggrandize  his  family,  made  great  mistakes,’ arut 
descended  to  more  than  questionable  subterfuges, 
unworthy  of  a  politic  king,  and  disgraceful  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  man  of  honor.  His  Ministers  have 
been  for  the  most  part  his  tools,  and  to  their  persons 
and  principles  he  is  utterly  indifferent,  otherwise 
than  as  they,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  “  car^  out  ” 
his  personal  system. — British  (^narierly  Revictv. 


